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Senate Approves Arkansas Consumers Taxed | 
On Tobacco Shipped to State | (yaf; Disputes of 


Bill for National 
Employment Unit 


Wagner Measure Providing 
System to Cooperate With 
Various States Is Passed 


By Vote of 34 to 27 





Advisory Committee 


Would Be Created 


Appropriation of $4,000,000 
Per Year Authorized, 75 Per | 
Cent to Go to States *on 
Population Basis 





Establishment of a national employ- 
ment system is provided in’ a bill (S. 
3060) passed by the Senate May 12, by 
a vote of 34 to 27. Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, is the author of 
the bill. . 

Two other unemployment measures 
(S. 3059 and S. 3061), also introduced 
by Mr. Wagner, to provide for adequate 
unemployment _ statistics and a long | 
range Federal construction program, had | 
been passed recently by the Senate with | 
virtually no objection. 

The measure providing for a Federal 
employment system to cooperate with 
State agencies was opposed by the Na- 
tional Manufacturets Association and 
was made the unfinished business of the | 
Senate only by a majority vote over the | 
objection of the majority leader, Senator | 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana. 

The vote on the bill was as follows: 

Ayes—34 

Republicans (12) —Blaine, Couzens, 
Cutting, Frazier, Hatfield, Johnson, La 
Follette, McMaster, Norris, Nye, Schall, | 
Thomas of Idaho. 

Democrats (21) — Barkley, Bratton, | 
Broussard, Copeland, Dill, George, Glass, | 
Harris, Hayden, McKellar, Pittman, | 
Ransdell, Robinson of Arkansas, Shep-| 
pard, Simmons, Swanson, Thomas of | 
Oklahoma, Trammell, Wagner, Walsh of 
Montana and Wheeler. | 

s Farmer-Labor (1)—Shipstead. 





Nays—27 . 
Republicans (23) — Baird, Bingham, | 
Dale, Deneen, Fess, _Goldsborough, 


Greene, Hale, Hastings, Jones, Metcalf, 
Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Reéd, Robsion, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Sullivans “Townsend, 
Vandenberg, Walcott, Waterman. 

Democrats (4)—Black, Hawes, Over- 
man, and Tydings. 
Paired—18 
© Paired for the resolution: Brookhart 
(Rep.). ' \ 

Paired against the resolution: Mc- 
Nary, Kean and Robinson of Indiana 
(Republicans). The positions of Sen- 
ators Harrison and Stephens who were 
paired with Senators McNary and Robin- 
son, were not announced. 5 

General pairs: Blease and Goff; Gil- 
lett aéd Brock, Kendrick and Gould, 
Watson and Smith, Steck and Connally, 
Walsh of Massachusetts and McCulloch. 

Absent or unannounced: Allen, Ash- 
‘urst, Borah, Capper; Caraway, Fletcher, 
Glenn, Grundy, Hebert, Heflin, Howell, 


Keyes, King, Moses, Norbeck, Pine, 
Shortridge. 
New Bureau Created 


The bill provides for creation in the 
Department of Labor of a bureau to be 
known as the United States employment 
service, at the head of which shall be a 
director general, and for the» abolish- 
ment of the present empléyment service 
in the Department. It provides further 
that the bureau shall “establish and 
maintain a national system of employ- 
ment offices and assist in establishing | 
and maintaining systems of public em- 
ployment offices in the several States.” 

The bureau is to furnish and publish 
information as to opportunities for em- 
“ployment by maintaining a system for 
clearing labor between States, by estab- 
lishing and maintaining uniform stand- 
ards, policies and procedure, and by aid- 
hing in the transportation of workers to 
points for obtaining employment. An 
appropriation of $4,000,000 per year be- 
ginning June 30, 1930, and continuing 
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4} oulder Dam Power 
_”* Contract Is Disputed 





Los Angeles Acted Illegally, | 
Arizona Commission Says 





State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, May 12. 

The legal authority of the City of Los 
Angeles to enter into a contract for | 
Boulder Dam power is questioned in a 
statement issued May 12 by the Arizona | 

rado River commission. 
Th commission also contends that the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, does not have the legal right of | 
authority under the ‘Swing-Johnson bill, | 
to/make a contract with the metropolitan 
water district for the sale and delivery | 
of water in the river basin to an area | 
outside of the basin such as the coastal | 
plain. 

This contention is based upon the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States withholding the right | 
of the City of Chicago to divert water 
from the Great Lakes. | 

The Arizona commissioners hold that | 
a water contract is an option rather than 
a binding contract. They also question 
whether the power contracts will amor- 
tize the cost of the dam. 

Two members of the commission—John 
Mason Ross and A. H, Favour—an- 
nounced that they plan to leave May 13 
or 14 for Washington, to appear before 
e House Committee on Appropriations, 
‘repared to fight to the last ditch” 
avainst the proposed appropriation for 

Boulder Dam project. hey stated 
at the superintendent of the Salt River 
alley Water Users’ Association, C. C, 


in, probably will accompany thein.. 
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‘In Business Reported 


| little merchandise for which they have 











Commissioner of Revenues Says Legally Established 
Levy for School Purposes Cannot Be Evaded by 
Direct Shipments From Exterior Points 





State of Arkansas: Little Rock, May 12. 


The State tax on cigars and cigarettes 
cannot be avoided by having" such to- 
bacco products shipped to the consumer 
from without the State, Commissioner of 
Revenues David A. Gates said recently 
in response to an inquiry. In such a 
ease the law requires the consumer tv 
pay the tax, the commissioner pointed | 
out, and consumers who fail to do so be- 
come subject to a fine. 

The State is being flooded with adver- 
tising matter from dealers in other 
States who are using the United States 
mails to tell the people of Arkansas how 
to defraud the State schools of their 
revenue, Commissioner Gates asserted. 
It would seem to be inconceivable that a 
good citizen would make a bootlegger out 
of himself simply to save the tax, he 
declared. The full text of the commis- | 
sioner’s letter follows: 

I have the letter of te you, con- 
cerning which you ask information. The 
letter is in part as follows: 

“The purpose of our wholesale prices 











Some Improvement 


In St. Louis District 


Federal Reserve Bank Says, 
However, That Volume of 
Trade and Industry Is Now 
Lower Than in 1929 








St. Louis, May 12.—Moderate.improve- 
ment in the business of the eighth Fed- 
eral reserve district is noted in the cur- 
rent monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. As compared 
with a year ago, however, it states, the 
volume of trade and industry in March 
and early April showed a considerable 
decrease. The most important factor in 
the curtailment of business is given as 
the general: disposition on the part. of 
buyers to purchase. conservatively and 
almost exclusively on a necessity basis. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Due mainly to seasonal influences, 
business in this district during the past 
30 days developed moderate improvement 
as contrasted with the similar period 
just preceding. As compared with a 
year ago, however, the volume of trade 


and industry. in Mafch and early April y 


showed a considerable decrease. In vir- 
tually all lines investigated by this bank, 
March sales were smaller than during 
the same month in 1929, also below the 
average of the corresponding period dur- 
ing the past half decade. Such lines as 
reported gains from March to April were 
affected by the usual seasonal consider- 
ations, and the percentage of inérease 
was smaller than in recent years. A 
number of industries which ordinarily in- 
crease their activities at this season 
failed to show any upward trend. 
Among these were certain iron and steel | 
lines, building materials, clothing, aute- | 
mobiles and millinery. 

Unfavorable weather during March| 
and the lateness of Easter had a tend- 
ency to hold down retail trade, both in 
the large cities and the country. These | 
same causes also reacted adversely | 
against the volume of wholesale distri- 
bution, particularly of merchandise for 
ordinary consumption. The most impor-| 
tant factor in the curtailment of busi- | 
ness, according to the reporting inter- 
ests, was the general disposition on the 
part of buyers to purchase conserva- 
tively and almost exclusively on a neces- 
sity basis. While retail stocks are uni- 
versally small, merchants are slow to re- 
plenish and fill out assortments. Manu- 
facturers, in turn, are making up very 


not actual orders booked or in fairly cer- 
tain prospect, 

The average rate of operations at iron| 
and steel plants in the district showed 
little variation from the preceding 30 
days. The estimated melt of pig iron 
and scrap in March was approximately 
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Failure “to. Report Election F und ’ 


on cigarettes and cigars direct to con- 
sumers is to save the consumer the State 
tax on interstate shipments; such as 
from Memphis to Dermott, the interstate 
commerce law protects the consumer, 
such as yourself, from having to pay this 
tax.” 

The Arkansas tobacco products law 
(act 152, Acts 1929) imposes a tax on the 
business “of handling, receiving, selling 
or offering for sale” cigars and ciga- 
rettes. (Section 1 of the act.) 

“A consumer means a person who re- 
ceives or who in any way comes into 
possession of tobacco products for the 
purpose of consuming them, giving them 
away, or disposing of them in any way 
other than by sale, barter or exchange.” 
(Section 2 of the act.) 

“For the purposes of this act a con- 


|sumer who procures his tobacco prod- 


ucts from without the State and has same 
brought into the State by common car- 
rier or otherwise, shall be held to be a 
retailer and his “place of business” shail 
be the point within’ the State at which 
he receives his tobacco products. He 
shall be subject to the same rules and 
regulations with respect to receiving and 
stamping tobacco products as are by this 
act imposed on retailers, except that he 
shall not be required to pay the fee im- 
posed on the retailer for permit issued.” 

“Under such regulations as the <om- 
missioner may-prescribe, permits may be 
issued to consumers.” (Section 7 of the 
act.) 

“Consumers,” therefore, under the law 
are persons who purchase cigars and 
cigarettes from without the State for 
consumption or purposes other than sale, 
They must comply with the law in every 
detail the same as does the retailer. 

Provisions of Law 

The law provides with respect to re- 
tailers and, therefore, with respect to 
“consumers”; 


(1) That they procure a permit before | 


they begin business. 

(2) That they shall not place in their 
stock cigars and cigarettes upon which 
the State tax has not been paid. 

(3) That when they order cigars and 
cigarettes and before they receive same, 
they must make requisition on the com- 
missioner or his deputy for the necessary 
stamps. “4 . » 

(4) That at the time they receive 


cigars and cigarettes and before they | 
place them in their stock at their places | 


of business, they must affix proper 
stamps. 

(5) That they must cancel the stamps. 

(6) That they must require the seller 
to furnish invoice of each purchase and 
that they must preserve the invoice one 
ear. 

(7) They’ shall keep such records as the 
commissioney may prescribe. 

(8) They shall make report to the com- 
missioner of their purchases of cigars, 
cigarettes and stamps. 

(9) They shall permit the commis- 
sioner, or his duly authorized officer, to 
inspect their premises. 

The “consumer” who purchases his 
cigars and cigarettes from without the 
State and fails to comply with these pro- 
visions of the law, subjects himself to a 
penalty of $25 for each package of goods 
he receives—section 9 of the act; also to 


}a fine of $25—(1) in case he fails to 


secure consumer’s permit, (2) fails to 
procure and affix proper stamps, (3) fails 
to require from the seller and preserve 
for the inspection of the officer, proper 
invoice, (4) refuses to permit the officer 
to inspect his premises. For the second 
offense Ye is liable to a fine of $50 and 
for each offense thereafter, he is liable 
to a fine of $100. 

The tobacco products tax law does not 
undertake to interfere with interstate 
commerce. It simply provides certain 
things that must be done at the point 
where the goods pass out of interstate 
commerce and become the property of a 
resident of the State, 


The interstate commerce law protects 
goods so long as they are in interstate 
commerce. It does not protect goods to 
the extent that the resident of the State 


| may defy the law of his State and defeat 


the State in the collection of its reve- 
nues, It may be the purpose of ‘the 
Memphis wholesaler to make an ordi- 
nary bootlegger out of every resident of 
the State, but that is certainly not the 
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Is Defended by Bishop Cannon 





Oklahoma Extends 


Oil Restrictions 
Oi Sey" 
Pro Rata Order Applied to 
South Earlsboro Field 


v 

State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, May 12. 
‘THE two-thirds restriction placed 
on production of the South 
Earlsboro ‘oil field has been ex- 
tended until June 30 by order of 
the corporation commission to 
make it compare with other’ fields 
which were prorated under a 
blanket order of the commission in 

March, 

When the proration order was 
issued in March, the commission 
explained, the South . Earlsboro 
field was new and the restrictiog 
there was made effective only un- 
til Apr. 30, while in the other fields 
curtailment of flush il produc- 
tion was ordered until June 30, 



















+ 


that he had “made no report of suc 
ceipts and disbursements as none was 
required by law.” 
gation of the activities of Bishop Can- 
non in this connection was made at pre- 
vious hearings of thé committee by. Rep- 





Telegra 
Committee Contends Law 
Requires No Report 





Bishop James Cannon, Jr., chairman of 


‘the commission on temperance and so- | 


cial service, Methodist Episcopal Church |ciary Committee at an executive ses-| 
| South, received and disbursed “practi-|sion May 12. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
| cally all funds of the Virginia anti-Smith | Idaho, was named chairman of the sub- 


Democrats in 1928,” inquiry into which 


is being conducted by the Senate Judi-| (Dem.), of North Carolina, and Hebert | 


ciary subcommittee investigating lobby- 


ing, according to a statement by him in| 


a telegram to Chairman Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, made public by the 
Senator May 12, 


Bishop Cannon stated in the tele ram 
re- 


Request for investi- 


resentative Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, 
Mass. E, C. Jameson, New York capi- 


talist, who made a contribution of $65,- 


|. [Continued 
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Efforts to Adjust | New Canadian Tariff Favors __ | 
Trade Within British Empire 


| Builders Progress 


Work Not to Be Stopped 
While Committee Studies 
Plan to Settle Jurisdic- 
tional Questions 








|Federal Authorities 
Hopeful of Success 





Joint Agency to Hold Meeting 


To Compose Differences 
Among Various Trades 





Department of Labor officials are 


deeply concerned in the matter of juris- | 


Gictional labor disputes and have ex- 
pressed satisfaction concerning negotia- 
tions to provide an_ impartial 
representing contractors of the country 
and the building trades, to adjust inter- 
craft differences, the. Director of the 
Conciliation ‘Service, Hugh L. Kerwin, 
stated orally May 12. 

Contractors’ representatives and the 
spokesmen for the building trades are re- 
ported to be making rapid progress in 
conferences now going on and it is an- 
ticipated that they will finally accomplish 
the work of drawing up a plan that will 
be satisfactory to all interests con- 
cerned, Mr. Kerwin said, 

Ptan Drafted 


He explained that a joint committee 
composed of eight representatives of the 
contractors and eight delegates of the 
tradesmen met in Tampa, Fla., in Jan- 
uary to take up the matter of these dis- 
sensions, which annually cause a large 
economic loss because of stoppage of 
work on construction projects. A sub- 
committee was formed) of three repre- 
sentatives eath of the contractors and 
craftsmen and it formulated a prelimi- 
nary plan. 


to the larger body later in meetings in 
win. Certain changes were suggested. 
At a conference in Washington the larger 


committee decided on Apr. 24 that there 
should be no stoppage of work on ac- 
en r : 
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Plan for Director 


Of Radio Approved 


Senate Committee Favors 
Placing Proposed Office 
Under Civil Service 








Creation of the position of “director 
of radio” who would be administrative 
officer on matters affecting radio of the 
proposed Federal commission on com- 


the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on May 12. The Committee, 
in executive session, is considering the 
Couzens bill for the creation of such a 
commission, 

The Committee also tentatively ap- 
proved sections of the bill relating to 
station licenses and construction per- 
mits, with minor amendments, it was 
stated orally following the meeting by 
Senator Dill (Dem.), Washington. 

Provides $9,000 Salary 

With respect to the director of radio, 
the Couzens bill specifies he shall have 
an annual salary of $9,000, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws or the 
classification act. In considering the 
provision, however, the Committee tenta- 
tively decided to place this position un- 
der the civil laws and the classifica- 
tion act. 

The duties of the director of radio, as 
outlined in the measure submitted to the 
Committee, are of an administrative na- 
ture. He would have charge and super- 
vision of the inspection and field force 
appointed by the Commission, and these 
| duties would be im the nature of those 
| now performed by the chief of the radio 
| division of the Department of Com- 
;}merce. W. D. Terrell is the present 
chief of this division. The Couzens bill 
provides this division as well as the Ra- 
dio Commission itself, be absorbed by 
the new communications commission. 

“The director of radio,” says the bill, 
“shall execute such administrative func- 
tions as the Commission shall from time 
to time by general or special order di- 





5. 
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m to Senate Lobby| Nomination of Mr. Roberts 


Referred to Subcommittee 





The nomination of Owen J. Roberts 
to be associate justice of the Supreme 
Court was referred to a subcommittee 
for consideration by the Senate Judi- 


|}committee with Senators Overman 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, as the other 
members. 4 
|. Senator Borah stated orally later that 
he would call the subcommittee together 
May 13. : 

This is the same subcommittee to 
which the ndmination of Judge John J. 
Parker, whose nomination was rejected 
by the Senate May 7, was referred, 
}with the exception that Senator Borah 
| will serve as chairman in place of Sen- 
ator Overman, 

No protests. have been received by 
, the Committee on the nomination of Mr. 
|Roberts, Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, stated orally following the 
meeting. 


agency, | 


| 
The subcommittee presented the plan 
Washington, D.C., according to Mr. Ker- | 





| Am 
| 





| sion of the Department of Commerce. 
| have been increased on 87 items, while 
| British preferential rate is decreased on 


By reason of the increased spread. between the preferential and the gen- 
In June to Act on Proposal | eral rates, British and Empire trade is favored to a great extent, it was 
| Included among the new features of the¢+————— 


tariff are countervailing duties on many 
commodities, consisting of a number of 
agricultural products. The rate on sev- 
'eral products is unchanged, although 
| provision is made for duties in the event 
Canada begins to produce or manufac- 
ture such commodities. 


| Canada has been the United States’ 
; largest export market, buying annually 
j about $800,000,000 worth of commodi- 


| 


| ties. 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 
| The budget speech to the Canadian 
| parliament on May 1, 1930, included tar- 
\iff proposals by the minister of finance 
| which represent the most extensive revi- 
| sion of the tariff since 1907. The pro- 
|posed changes in duties and sales tax 
are effective provisionally from May 2, 
| Subject to final adoption by the Canadian 
parliament. 


American trade aggregating between 
$175,000,000 and $225,000,000 is affected, 
adversely in most instances. Competi- 
tion between imports from the British 
Empire and the United States is sub- 
stantially increased, 216 items being 
added to the free list under the British 
preferential tariff. British Empire trade 
favorably affected amounts to about 
$200,000,000. American exporters of 


{many lines will be required to lay| 


greater stress on service and quality. 
The revision expands the tariff sched- 
ule to 1,188 classifications or items, of 
which 589 will be free under the British 
| preferential tariff; 495 items are 
| changed. The British preferential rate is 
| decreased on 270 items, including the 
|216 items made free, with increases on 


rethe intermedjate tariff, | 


11 items. , 

aie aol es to imports from countriés 
having favored-nation treaties with Can- 
ada, the rates are reduced on 98 items, 
with increased rates on 85. Under the 
general tariff, applying to imports from 
|the United States and other countries 
| having no commercial treaties with Can- 
jada, the rates are increased on 87 items 
} and reduced on 82. The favorable effect 
| upon British Empire trade results from 
the increased spread between the pref- 
;erntial and general rates. 

New features of the proposals include 
| countervailing duties on white and sweet 
potatoes, soups and soup preparations, 
livestock, fresh meats, cured and pickled 
meats, butter, eggs in the shell, frozen 
|}eggs, egg albumen, wheat, wheat flour, 
| oats, oatmeal, rye, cut flowers, and cast- 
| iron pipe 
| By “countervailing duty” is meant the 





munications was tentatively approved by | same rate as the country of origin im-| 


poses on the.identical product -when 
imported from Canada, if that rate is 
| higher than the regular Canadian rate. 
| The necessary provisions have been em- 
| bodied within the wording 6f the respec- 
| tive tariff items affected. ° 
The iron and steel and. machinery 
| schedules are completely revised, changes 


and rates, resulting from months of in- 
vestigations by the Canadian advisory 
board on tariff and taxation and involv- 
ing many public sittings and intensive 
technical research. The British pref- 
}erential rate is increased on 8 items, 
| and reduced, or the products made free, 
}on 152 items. In the intermediate sched- 
|ule the increases number 24, with. re- 
ductions on 86 items. In*the general col- 
umn, the increases number 40, with 66 
reductions. All scrap iron is free -from 
all countries, and the rates on pig iron 
are unchanged. 

In addition.to the regular duties, a 


J 





fc 
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Will Build 


|New Field Entered After Suc- 
cess in Food Shops and 
Other Activities 











Having operated successfully a num- 
ber of cooperative enterprises; a New 
York City organization which began 10 
years ago in a small group of “white 
leollar’ workers has now ventured into 
ithe field of housing, according to a state- 
| ment just issued by the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics, Department of Labor. 
| A 12-story building, to cost, with the 
lland it occupies, $666,000, will be ready 
for tenants about Oct. 1, and if it is suc- 
cessful, the organization, the Consumers 
| Cooperative Services, Inc., plans to ex- 
| tend the Savings of cooperative housing 
to all members. ‘The society now oper- 
lates four cafeterias, four food shops, a 
bakery and a _ lending library with 
branches in the cafeterias, it was stated. 
It plans to expand the caféterias and 
food shops. 

The organization, it was stated, has 
3,397 members and in. 1928-29 had a 





business of $612,226 and a net operating | 
gain of $32,530. The statement follows | 


in full text: 

In 1920 a small group of “white collar” 
' workers in New York City started what 
its latest report calls “an experiment in 
the interest of consumers’——an experi- 
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erican Exporters Should Stress Service and Quality, 
ays Department of Commerce, to Offset Handicap 
Imposed by Low Preferential Rates 


N VIEW of Canada’s new tariff rates, “American exporters of many lines 
will be required to lay greater stress on service and quality,’ 
May 12 by the Department of Commerce. 

The statement, based on telegraphic dispatches from Commercial Attache 
Lynn W. Meekins and Assistant Trade Commissioner A. H. Thiemann, at 
Ottawa, says that American trade, aggregating between $175,000,000 and $225,- 
000,000, is affected, adversely in most instances. : 

The new duties mainly affect iron and steel products, machinery, fruits and 
vegetables, it was stated orally, May 12, on behalf of the foreign tariffs divi- 
Rates on imports from the United States 


| being made in the wording, structure, | 


ment whose purpose was “to demonstrate | 


’ it was stated | 


decreases are shown on 82 items. The 
270 items, including 216 items made free. 


| 


said. 


Natural Gas Company 
Will Supply Farmers 
Along Its Pipe Lines 





‘Same Rate Will Be Charged 
As in Nearest City, Order 
Of Nebraska Railway Com- 


mission Declares 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, May 12. | 
Rural residents of several counties in| 
\Nebraska will be enabled to secure} 
natural gas service at the same rates} 
charged in the nearest city or village, | 
and it is estimated that 60 per cent of the| 
farm homes within a half-mile of the | 
175 miles of pipe line of the Nebraska} 
Natural Gas Company, the first to bring) 
that kind of fuel into the State, will re-| 
ceive service, it is stated in an order | 
issued May 7 by the railway commission. 
The company, which is a subsidiary of | 
the North American Light and Power 
Company, was authorized to issue $500,- | 
| 000 in common stock, $1,000,000 in 7 per 
cent preferred stock and $1,000,000 in 7 
per cent 15-year bonds. 


Parent Firm to Get Stocks 


All the securities are to be delivered | 
to North American company in pay- 
metit of adwantes made and .to be made | 
by that company for the purpose of con- 
structing the pipe lines, the order pro-| 
| vides. None will be solé to the general 
public, agcérding to statements by of-| 
ficers of the company at a hearing held, 
by the commission, it is stated. 

After deducting operating expenses 
and interest on preferred stock and bonds 
the estimated net earnings of the com- 
pany will yield 9.07 per cent on the 





of the probable earnings of the Nebraska | 
company submitted to the commission, 
the order says. 

“The applicant does not think such a} 
return as that indicated. above willl be | 


: ace | 
{realized at once,” the commision says. | 


; “It will take time to attach the business, | 
and under the company’s estimate will | 
{require three years before the figures 
{stated will be attained. Naturally. the 
estimate can be only general, as the) 
|level of rates has not yet been deter- 
mined.” 
| Rate Fixed at 34.5 Cents 


| The estimate made by the company | 
jindicated that it will have customers for 
an annual consumption of 3,300,000,000 
cubic feet of gas at 34.5 cents per 1,000 
subic feet, returning a gross revenue of 
$1,138,500. 

| The Nebraska Natural Gas Company, | 
|the order recites, will receive its supply | 
|of gas from the Kansas Pipe Line & Gas 
| Company, also a subsidiary of the North 
| American Light & Power Company, with 
|which the Nebraska company has made 
| a contract for sufficient gas to supply its 
|needs for 15 years. 

| The Kansas company, as shown by the 
|contract, has acquired a supply of nat- 
jural gas fields in central and southern 
Kansas. The associated companies, it 
is stated, control about 70,000 acres of | 
gas land in McPherson County, 12,000 
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Cooperative of Salaried Group 
Apartment House | 
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AlbertaGuarantees 


Wheat Pool‘ Loans | 


v v 
January Drop Results in 
Legislative Action 


v 

HE legislative assembly of Al- 
berta has just passed a law 
guaranteeing the loans of the Al- 
berta wheat pool made with vari- 
ous banks, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Odin G. Loren, 
Edmonton, made public by the De- 

partment of Commerce. 

This legislation conforms with 
similar legislation passed in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, and was 
brought about by the drop in the 
price of wheat during January. 
Hitherto, the report stated, the 
wheat pool has been required to 
protect its loans with the banks 
by a margin of 15 per cent, and 
when the price came to this figure 
the banks began making represen- 
tations to the pool wanting more 
securities. The three prairie prov- 
inces as a consequence have had to 
guarantee the loans. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


| 
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| 
| 








OTHE 
enlightened as to an understand- 
ing of the rights and interests of 
government.” , f 


President of the United States, 


common stock, according to an estimate |. 


| granting of patent rights -to discoverers 


|of the Committee on the bill says: 


; crimination between plant developers a 

































































































people in every part of 
the United Stdtes should be % 


—Andrew Jackson, 


18291887 \ 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


‘Fair Asreement ! 
Gained in Treaty, 
Mr. Stimson Says 





/ ‘ 

Secretary Tells Senate Com. 
mittee That Naval Confer- — 
ence Improved British. — 
American Relations 





Appears as Witness 
At Opening Hearing 


President Abstained From Spe- 
cific Instructions and Per- 
mitted Delegation to Use 
Own Discretion, He Asserts. 





“We reached a fair agreement,” sai 
the Secretary of State, Henry I, Stimson, 
appearing May 12 before the Senate For- ~ 
eign Relations Committee in its first 
session on the London Naval Treaty. 
“Neither party out-traded the other.” 

Secretary Stimson, who was chaif- 
man of the American delegation, said 
that the delegation went to London with- 
out specific instructions from President — 
Hoover, and that throughout the con- | 
ference the President abstained from 
specific instructions, “preferring to 
the delegation to'use its own discretion, 


Delegation Is Responsible - 

The Secretary continued: “At no 
time did he intervene. This was in cons 
siderable contrast to our fellow country« 
men, who told us by cable and by let- 
ter what we should do, whereas the one 
man who had the right to instruct us — 
left us entirely free.” 7 

“As a result of this,” the Secretary 
added, “if any mistakes were made, the 
responsibility rests upon the Ameritan 
delegation.” 

Improvement of relations between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
Secretary Stimson informed the Com- 
mittee, was one of the most important’ 
results of the conference. 

British Attitude 

He continued that he hoped it was 
appreciated here just how far the British 
government had gone. At Geneva in 
1927, the pointed out, the British ad. 
miralty ne ioaiaiee on 3S  Srulaere wi ‘ 

uring the~ naval negotiations of . 

miner, he sald, the admiralty had com 
down to 50 cruisers with a total of 339,- 
000 tors. td 

“Great Britain,” he stated, “is not 
building against the United States. She 
is not measuring her fleet by ours. The 
fact that she could reduce to the figures 
of the London conference is a very 
marked step and gave an opportunity 
to write a treaty of low figures and mu- 
tual eonfidence.” ’ 

Emphasis was placed by Secretary 
Stimson on opportunity for improvement 
in Anglo-American conditions prior to 
the London conference. This was dis- 
cussed, he said, during the British politi- 
cal campaign of last Spring, with the 
result that the labor government was 
anxious “to meet the United States half 
way.” 

Great Britain’s action in the confer- 
ence, the Secretary stated, ‘““was severely 
criticized at home. Retired British ad- 
mirals wrote letters to the ‘Times’ “| 
criticizing it and maintaining that Ram- 
say MacDonald was jeopardizing the 
safety of the empire by reducing to 50 
ships. Winston Churchill even made a 
speech bitterly attacking it, while Lord 
Bridgeman did the same.” 

Question of Parity 

Referring tothe question of parity — 
with Great Britain, Secretary Stimson © | 
stated: i 

“If we argue that Great Britain has’ 

a great merchant fleet, the British can 

then, turn around and argue that they ~ 
are an insular power, depending upon | 
the sea for food, while the United States 
has greater resources and is less vulner- 
able. The British can also argue that 
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Bill to Allow Patents _ 
- On Plants Is Passed 


Senate Measure to Aid Those — 
Developing New Varieties 











The Senate on May 12 passed the ~ 
Townsend bill (S. 4015) providing for the ~~ 
of new varieties of plants. The report 

“The purpose of the bill is to afford 
agriculture, so far as practicable, the 
same opportunity to participate in the 
benefits of the patent system as has 
given industry, and thus assist in place — 
ing agriculture on a basis of economie ©” 
equality with industry.” oR 

The bill will remove the existing dis- 
industrial inventors. To these’ ends # 
bill provides that any person who invents 
or discovers a new and distinct vari 
plant shall be given by. patent an 
clusive right to propagate that plant 
asexual reproduction; that is, by It. 
ing, budding, cuttings, layering, divisic 
and the like, but not by seeds. 

“Whether the new variety is a 
mutant, or hybrid, the patent ight 
granted is a right to propagate the new 
variety by asexual reproduction. It ee 
not include the right to propagate | 
seeds. : 

“This limitation in the right 1 
recognizes a practical situation % 
greatly narrows the scope of 
Whether the new variety is a hy 
mutant, or sport, there is never. 
than one specimen of it produced e: 
through asexual reproduction, ' 

For example, without asexual reprodi 
tion there would have been but one true 
McIntosh or Greening apple tree, 
varieties of apple could not h 
preserved had it not been through 
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be 
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ction on Leasing 
Of Muscle Shoals 


Resolution in House Would 
Provide for’ Appointment 
By President of Board to 
Draw Up Contracts 








‘Early action by the House on the 
Muscle Shoals resolution (S, J. Res. 49), 
authorizing the President to appoint a 
board to draw up a contract for the 
» easing of Muscle Shoals, is to be asked 

this week by the House Committee on 

Military Affairs, Representative Reece 

(Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn., author 

of the resolution, stated orally May 12. 

The report on the measure was made 
‘public on the same date. The Senate 
. passed the’ resolution Apr. 4. 

Mr. Reece said the Committee is to re-| 
_ quest a special rule early this week to 
bring the measure before the House for 


jommittee Plans 


| “The purpose of this bill,” Senator 











| until June 30, 1934, ig authorized, 75° per 

jcent of which is to go to the States on a 
ee basis. Reports from each 
tate agency will be required. 

A further provision js that the director 
general shall establish a Federal advisory 
council composed of an equal number of 
employers and employes to formulate pol- 
icies and discuss problems relating to un- 
employment. He shall require organiza- 
_ similar councils in the various 

Ss. 


|Nation-wide Employment 
Service Is Purpose ! 


Wagner said, in opening the discussfn, | 
“is simply to provide an adequate free | 
employment service, nation-wide in 
scope. The bill provides for Federal aid 
and coopération ~in States which already 
have such an agency established.” ' 





consideration, sb the Muscle Shoals leg- 
islation may become law before the close | 
of this session of Congress. | 
Muscle Shoals legislation will be con-! 
sidered next week, the Speaker of the! 
House, Representative Longworth) 
’ (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, later 
nounced orally May 12. 
The resolution as passed by the Senate | 
called for the operation of the plant by | 
the Federal Government; but the House | 
Committee on Military Affairs, which has | 
charge of the measure for that body, | 
struck out the entire contents of the| 
Senate resolution and rewrote a com- 
pletely new resolution. However, the | 
name of the senatorial author is retained, | 
as is the Senate number. 


Speedy Action Sought j 


In this manner, the Committee points 
out, more speedy action is possible in| 
the attempt to make the resolution be- | 
come law, as, if and.when the resolution | 
passes the House, it will go directly to) 
conference. If the measure was rein-| 
troduced as a House bill or resolution it | 
would have to go to the Senate for ac- 
tion after passage by the House. 

Mr. Reece also stated he is mot sure 
there will be a minority report filed, but 
some of the members of the Committee 
who voted against the proposed legis- | 
lation when the vote was taken to re-,| 
port it from the Committee are not in 
sympathy with certain portions of the 
measure and still not against the reso- | 
lution in its entirety. 

The report sets out the resolution does 
not in itself pretend to be a lease, but is | 
an enumeration of the principles and| 
limitations which must later be placed) 
in the legal language and incorporated 
in the lease or leases negotiated. 

The report states the President would 
be authorized to appoint a board of 
“three eminent men,”,one of whom must 
be identified with agriculture, to draw 
up the lease, which must be signed by 
the President. The board, according to 
the report, would be given until Dec. 1, 
1931, to make such lease. 


Part Leases Favored 


Permission is granted in the bill to 
draw a lease with more than one party, 
the report states, because it was believed 
that better terms could be made through 
authority to lease the property in parts! 
rather than as a whole. In this manner, | 
the report says, smaller but reliable con- | 
cerns could have the privilege of leasing | 
what portions of the property might to 
them seem desirable. 

However, the report states, should! 
more than one lease be let all the lessees | 
skall be bound to set up a joint board of | 
control for the purpose of generating 
and allocating among themselves electric | 
energy and of determining the price to 
be paid by them. The tenure of the lease 
or leases, the resolution specifies, shall 
be not more than 50 years. 

“It was thought that there should be | 
a permanent board to consist of the Sec- | 
retary of War, the Secretary of Agri-| 
culture, and the Secretary of Commerce,” 
the report says, “to administer the leases 
after they have been negotiated and exe-| 
cuted, and, except with respect to all| 
matters pertaining to the distribution of | 
electrical energy among political subdi- 
visions and other matters properly fall- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission, to determine all mat- 
ters of fact which might arise—such as, 
for example, the reasonable market de. 
mands for fertilizer.” 


Resolution Analyzed 
The report analyzes that portion of 


an- | 


the resolution prescribing for the manu-| 
facture by the lessee of fertilizer as fol-| 


lows: “The maximum production of fer- 
tilier bases during the first three and 
one-half years will amount 
containing 10,000 tons of nitrogen, of 
which a certain percentage must be in a 


form which can be directly applied to| 


the soil regardless of market demands, 


and that thereafter, should the market | 


The New York Senator continued by | 
pointing out ‘there is nothing compulsory | 
in the terms of the act. “Whether or 
not the States accept the benefits of the 
act is entirely within the discretion of 
the State,” he said. 


The $4,000,000 authorized by the bill 
to be appropriated, he said, will be ap- | 
portioned among the States according to | 
population, each amount to be met by | 
an equal amount from the State, just as | 
in other forms of Federal aid. 

Twenty-three States already have State 
directed agencies, Senator Wagner said, 
and representatives of most of these 
State organizations have given their ap- | 
proval to this legislation. 
“The bill aims to afford a free channel | 
of labor between States, which formerly | 
has been impossible, due to lack of infor- | 
mation as to the economic conditions in 
various sections,” he said. mat 

Senator Wagner pointed out that/ as | 
chairman of the unemployment confer- | 


ence of 1921, President Hoover recom- | 








Army Will Experiment | 
With Mechanical Band_| 
The Acting Secretary of War, e| 


Trubee Davison, has authorized the'| 
Quartermaster General to procure for a 





| service test a mechanical substitute for | 


an Army band, manufactured by the) 
Radio Corporation of America. This de- | 
vice will be issued to Fort Washington, | 
Md., for a service test by the 3rd Bat-| 


talion of the 12th Infantry. | 
It is contemplated, if this apparatus is | 


finally adopted for use by the Army, to | 
utilize it at stations which have no bands. | 


Slices ode 
| Employment Unit on National Basis 


foal 7 
egies 


re to Create 


~ 


mended the enactment of such legisla- 
tion. 


“This is a Federal aid proposition, and 
I do not believe the country wants more 


Federal aid propositions,” declared Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 
“Resolutions .have been passed through- 
out the country against Federal aid 


ropositions.” I 
. The Connecticut Senator asserted 
there is a tendency to bring the central 


Government in to heip in financthg work 


—--—— 


Wagner Measure Providing System to Cooperate With 


- States Is Passed by Vote of 34 to 27 


ee ee Pe ee 
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New Supervisor 
For Nicaraguan 


Elections Chosen 


President Designates Captain 
A. W.. Johnson, U.S. N., 
For Appointment by 
Authorities of Republic 


The President has designated Capt. 
Alfred Wilkinson Johnson, United States 
Navy, for appointment by the Nicara- 
guan supreme court as president of the 
national board of elections, which will 





‘ 








13, 1930 : 


“ 
Proceedings of 


At the request of Senator cNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the calerdar of business was 
passed over, and the Senate proceeded 
to consideration of the District of Co- 
lumbia appropristions _ bill (H.R. 
10183). ’ 

Senafor Capper (Ref.), of Kansas, 
chairman of the District Committee, 


that the States ought to do themselves.| supervise the congressional elections in| spoke in favor of his amendment elimi- 


He stated there are 26 States which do 
not have State employment» agencies, 
which “think it-unnecessary and that they 
ought not to expend the money for it. 

“This may bring & certain amount of 
alleviation in the present situation, but 
it is the wrong way to go about i" 
Mr. Bingham continued. “It is an at- 
tack on the self-respect of local com- 
munities.” 
agencies should be left to the State. 

At the request of the Connecticut Sen- 
ator there was read from the desk a 
brief of the National Association of 


Manufacturers against the provisions | 


of the bill. (Full text of this.brief was 
published in the issues of Apr. 9 and 10.) 

Under this bill a State must design 
its employment agencies along lines di- 
rected at Washington, Senator Bingham 
said, “If it wants to conduct its agency 
in its own way, it must do so without 
Federal aid. If a State has an agency, 
the Department of Labor ma 
another.” Unprecedented authority is 
conferred on a departmental official in the 
expenditure of funds, the Senator con- 
tended. 

The most that can be hoped for from 
this bill is the broadcasting of informa- 
tion, he continued. That can be brought 
about without an expenditure of $4,000,- 
000 and without encroaching on the 
States rights, he said, 


Funds to Relieve 


Porto Rico Asked 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Kiess 
‘Tell President Situation 
Is Desperate 








Proposed appropriation by Congress of 
$3,000,000 for the relief of Porto’ Rican 
hurricane sufferers was the subject of 
separate conferences at the White House 
May 12 between. President Hoover and 


He said setting up of such) 


set up| 


Nicaragua this year. 

Announcement of the designation of 
Captain Johnson wa8 made May 12, by 
| the Department of State, which said that 
|the appointment related back to the 
agreement into which the opposing can- 
didates had entered in 1928 and by 
which it was agreed to ask the United 
States to supervise the next elections. 

The government of Nicaragua has 
| now entered that formal request. Presi- 
dent Hoover has selected Captain John- 
son, who will leave within the next few | 
weeks to take up his duties. 


| Elections Important 

| The impending congressional elections | 
jare said by the Department of State to} 
ibe the most important in the Nicaraguan | 
|electoral process. Captain Johnson will| 
assemble the necessary personnel for| 
supervision of the elections immediately | 
| upon arriving at his post. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
| partment announcement: 


Before’ the Nicaraguan presidential |. 


| elections of 1928, the candidates of the 
| two contending parties agreed by an ex- 
change of letters that the one who was 
successful would request the supervision 
lof the next following presidential elec- | 
tion by the Government of the United | 
States. 


United States Notified 


Shortly after his ‘inauguration Presi- 
dent. Moncada addressed a formal com- 
munication to the Government of the 
United States stating that the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, “being desirous of, 
laying the foundation for peace in the 
republic in a firm and stable manner by 
the practice of free institutions, has ar- 
rived at an agreement with the Honor- 
able Supreme Court of Justice, by which 
|this High Tribunal, in the exercise of 
the powers which are conferred on it 
by the clectoral law of Mar. 20, 1923, 
will appoint a citizen of the United 
States of America, previously designated 
by His Excellency the President of the 
United States, as President of the Na- | 
tional Board of Elections, in order to} 





to a quantity | 


. lete impartiality of this offi- | 
the governor of Porto Rico, Theodore | #5*¥re comp 3 
| maneevelte and Representative Kiess | cial, and as the primary part of a gen-| 
(Rep.), of Williamsport, Pa., chairman |€T@! plan aiming at the attainment of | 
f the House Committee on Insular|‘ruly free elections in the future,” and | 
Affairs oa requesting the designation of the Amer- | 


Mr. Roosevelt stated orally after his | ican who should serve in this capacity. | 
conference with President Hoover that| In accordance with the desires of oe 
Porto Rico was in dire need of the appro- | Government of Nicaragua the President 
priation. | has now designated Capt. Alfred Wilkin- 

President Hoover sometime ago sent a|son Johnson, United States Navy, for APr | 
| special message to Congress urging the | pointment by. the Nicaraguan Supreme | 

appropriation. It was unanimously re- | Court as president of the national board | 
ported out of the House Committee on | of elections. | 
Insular Affairs, Mr. Kiess said, and| It is contemplated that Capt. John- | 
| passed the House. It failed, however, to} son will proceed to Nicaragua in the | 
| be included in the first deficiency bill and | next few weeks for the purpose of as- | 
| Mr. Kiess said he was hopeful it would | suming his office and assembling. the nec- 
be incorporated in the second deficiency | essary personnel in connection with the 
bill now pending. impending congressional elections, a step 

Approves Plan ., |of the utmost importance in the Nicara- 

Mr. Kiess told the President, he said, | guan electoral process. 
that he was in complete accord with Gov- | 
ernor Roosevelt as to the necessity of the | 
appropriation. 

In commenting upon the importance of 
|the appropriation, Governor Roosevelt 
said: 


There are at the present time 16 such 
stations garrisoned by line troops. In 
addition to these there are no bands at 
some service schools, some flying fields 
and recruit depots. At all of these such 
a mechanism would provide the neces- 
sary music for ceremonies, marching, 
disciplinary drills and recreation pur- | 
poses. 

The apparatus is strongly built into a 
three-fourths-ton truck. The volume of 
music developed is equivalent to two 
large bands and may be diminished or 
increased as desired. Thequality of the 
music is approximately as good as that 
of the average service band. It is ca- 
pable of playing while in motion to the 
same degree as is a dismounted band. 
Its mobility while not playing is about 
om the standard three-fourths-ton 
ruck. 


This apparatus can be used as a com- 
plete substitute for the instrumental 
music of the band «nd to a limited degree 
for field music, It is impossible to utilize 
it in conjunction with a band, therefore | 
there will be no reduction in the strength 
of bands. , 


, , | “The House has not had all the facts | é 4 ea 
(Hemed by Department of War lit is entitled to concerning Porto Rico, Smithsonian Institution Sends 


|and I am hopeful of an opportunity to | : 
ont | oe Ts en teeta on| Expeditions to Alaska 
| Appropriations and explain matters more | , : : 
| fully. | The Smithsonian Institution has sent | 
“First, there is the questionsof the de- | ee | sees - arenes 
Three members of the Cabinet will | sited $3,000,000 for hurricane relief. This | ‘smerican Indian dunes y oval the 
meet in executive session May 16 with |'% absolutely vital. tt should be mate | o Aental the head curator of the de- 
the Senate Committee on Territories and | *Vailable not ss 8 palliative, but #* | partment of anthropology of the Insti- 
Insular Affairs to consider the general | MO?CY invested which will bring future |e tion Dr. Walter Hough, announced 
question of Philippine independence now dividends of major magnitude, orally on May 12 - 
before the Committee, it was stated| “The trouble is that the country as a) ugoine people ” Dr Hough declared 
orally May 12 at the office of Chairman| Whole fails to realize the importance of| «pink that there is some doubt about 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. The|Porto Rico. Here we have 1,500,000) +. 1+ we think that undoubtedly the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson; American citizens packed on an island Aveanlok es Sadlans’ ehune teem’ Aais® 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, | 100 miles by 35 miles. ° 


d the S : An expedition sent to St. Lawrence 
and the Secretary of the Navy, Charles | Aid For Farmers |Island, the half-way house in the Bering 
F, Adams, will attend the meeting, 


; : | “Conditions on the island have never|Sea, between Alaska and Siberia, will 
_ Action on bills relating to Philippine | been good because there has never been| get skeletal material because-that is one 
independence, on which hearings have|a general diffusion of prosperity, and|of the best bases for the study of the 
been held by the Committee, has been de-| conditions at present have been badly| lineage of a race, Dr, Hough explained. 
ave until the delegates from the naval | aggravated by the hurricane. ens ere vee Saaey he said, “that 
|conference at London returned, in order| « Je : _|we depend upon for our anthropological 
| that the three Secretaries might appear | give’ pee. seeing Sas Se ree inten-| york, one is bones, and the other is 
| before the Committee. Seem : art. Those are the things on which we 
B ‘ud . 7 
Mout, theve fe the queution a0 prac-|22 ge the descent and migrations of a 








Scientists to Study. 
Ancestry of Indian 





Cabinet Members to Confer 
With Senators on Philippines 














nating an appropriation of $300,000 
for the acquisition of a farmers’ pro- 
duce market. Senator Frazier (Rep.), 
cf North Dakota, and Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, spoke in favor of 
the Capper amendment, which was 


rejected, 44 to 72. ‘ 
A MESSAGE from the House an- 
nounced the adoption of ,the con- 
¥erence report on the Treasury and 
Post Office Department appropriation 
bill, and asked a conference on the 
War Department appropriation. bill. 
The chair appointed conferees on\the 
War Department supply bill. 
Amendments to the District of Co- 
lumbia bill made in Committee of the 
Whole were concurred in and the bill 
vas passed by unanimous consent. 
r 


THE Senate then proceeded to, the 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 





‘THE House met at noon May 12. 
Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Calif., for the Committee on 
called up the War De- 
partment ‘appropriation bill (H. R. 
7955) for the next fiseal year and 
«moved that the House disagree to the 
Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference. The House agreed to this mo- 
tion and the Speaker appointed the 
coaterbes. \ 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
fayette, Ind., chairman of the Com- 
mitteee on Appropriations, called up 
the conference report pn the Treasury- 
Post Office Department appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 8531) and the House 
agreed to the _ conference report. 
The Senate has already agreed to the 
conference report and the bill now 
goes to the President for approval. 

Representative Nelson (Rep.),_ of 
Madison, Wis., called up an omnibus 
bill for pensions and increased pensions 
for soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War (H. R. 11588), and the House 
agreed to the Senate amendment. The 
bill now goes to the President. 


The House passed H. J. Res. 327, for 
presentation of medals to the mem- 
bers of the Byrd Antarctic expedition. 
It now goes to the Senate. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, spoke on the recent 
testimony of the police commissioner 
of New York City before the House 
Committee on Immigration. (Discus- 
sion of his speech is printéd-on page 3.) 

The House then considered a num- 
ber of bills relating to the District 


of Columbia. 
REPRESENTATIVE CRAMTON 
(Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., criticized 
the District of Polumbia Committee 
procedure in the House in respect to a 
bill recently enacted, because of what 
he said was misinformation as to the 
urposes of a building, stated to have 
een for fraternal use and proving to 
have been for semifraternal and semi- 
commercial purposes. He said the 
building also included a copy of the 
Lincoln Memorial, which might take 
from the Lincoln Memorial Building 
some, of its prestige. 

The House then passed‘ the follow- 
ing District of Columbia bills: S. 2400, 
to regulate the height, exterior de- 
sign, ete., of private buildings; H. R. 
11403, to increase the pay of the 
——_—«_—«—«—X—K—K—KKaKKa—_—Keseeaowber~—se—l—eszie 


Quarantine Regulations | 
On Fruit Are Clarified 


Fresno, 
Appropriations, 


A 





Tomatoes, eggplants and sour limes | 
produced outside the Mediterranean fruit 
fly eradication areas in Florida are ex- 
cepted from the regulations prohibiting 
movement tothe Southern States of host 
fruits and host vegetables from the regu- 
lated areas of Florida, according te a 
statement May 12 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The statement corrected a previots 
from 


The Congress 
- United 


‘ 
he Senate 
(THE Senate convened at noon May 12. + ness, the Wagner bill (S. 3060), pro- 


The House of Representatives 


+ poundmaster and to give him a police- 
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Legislature Asserts Pro- 
posed Change Should F3 
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‘viding for the establishment of a na- 
“tional sraapnrncet system. Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, ex- 
— the purp*ses of the bill, while 
enator Bintham spoke in opposition 
to it (Detailed discussion on page 1). 
A i 
AFTER the Wagner unemployment 
bill was passed, 34 to 27, Senator 
Overman (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
called up the bill to transfer the pro- 
hibition unit from_the Treasury . to 
Justice Department. The Senate voted 
to make this measure the unfinished 
business, and then laid it aside tempo- 
rarily to consider unobjected bills on 
the legislative calendar. 
A 
HE Vice President laid before the 
Senate a communication from the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, submitting an interim report 
of the Commission relative to the 
chain-store system of marketing and | 
distribution. (The full text is printed 
on page 5.) 
Upon .completion of consideration 
of the legislative calendar, the Senate 


adjourned at 4:50 p. m., until noon 
May 13. 





f State df Mlinois: 
Springfield, May 12. 

Efforts to require reapportionment of - 
the State legislature, in which no change 
has been made since 1901, before the 
enactment of laws for revenue revision 
at the special session which convened 
May 12 for consideration of tax matters, 
were decried by Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson in his message to the general 
assembly. 


Although Cook County, including Chi- 
cago,¢does not have the representation 
to which it is entitled, the governor said, 
he opposed any attempi at reapportion- 
ment at this time because it would nec- 
-|essarily be on the basis of the 1920 
census and another reapportionment 
would be necessary next year. 

“An effert is being made to inject at 
| this time,” Governor Emmerson said in > 
his message, “the question of reappor- 
tionment of the State for representation 
in the general assembly, and arguments 
are being advanced that no effort should 
be made for revenue revision until re- 
épportionment is accomplished. 


Present Called Inopportune 


‘As the general assembly has not re- 
apportioned the State since 1901, Coo 
County does not now have~ the repre- 
sentation to which it is entitled under the 
constitution. I am heartily in faver of 
securing a satisfactory adjustment of 
the reapportionment problem. That was 
one of the planks in my platform when 
' was a candidate for governor. At this ~ 
time, however, the Federal -Government 
is in the midst of the decennial census, 
and even if the State could be reappor- 
tioned at this special session it wauld 
have to be on the basis of the 1920 cen- 
sus, necessitating another reapportion- 
ment next year. 

“Consideration of the problem™doubt- 
less will involve not merely a discussion 
of changes in the boundaries of districts 
-and allotment of members according to 
population but alsé the questions of geo- 
| graphic as well as popular representa- 
tion in the legislature and some-form of 
| special charter to provide a much greater 




















































man’s authority; S. 4221 (in heu Of 
H. R. 9767), regarding incineration of 
refyse in the District; H. R. 9996, au- 
thor.zing the Commissioners to settle 
certain claims against the District, and 
H. R. 3144, to amend the District Code 
of Laws respecting quorums of boards 
of trustees of religious organizations. 
An effort to pass the bill (H. R. 9641), 
to regulate the sale and use of fire- 
arms in the District, was blocked by 
an objection by Representative Schafer 


(Rep.), of pens Wis. 

THE naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
12236) was then considered by-the 

House, with continuation of general 


debate, Representative Hoch (Rep.), {degree of home rule for Chicago and 

of Marion, Kans., presiding. (De- | Cook County, which, within a few yéars, 

tailed discussion 9n page 3.) will have a majority of the population 
Representative Brand (Dem.), of | of the State. 

Athens, Ga., discussed the Federal 


Asserts Chicago Safeguarded 


reserve system and the franchise tax. 
“I do not know what the solution will 


(Discussion of his address 


is printed 
on page 12.) / 
Repfesentative Taber (Rep.), of Au- 
burn, N. Y., a. member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, told the 
Hotse that the London naval treaty, 
if ratified. would result in a great sav- 
ings to this country and that the 
United States will be on a naval parity 
with Great Britain, under the treaty, 
by 1936. 
vagettomnedivas Hill (Dem.), of Wa- 
terville, Wash., and Korell (Rep.), of 
Portland, Oreg., spoke in favor of 
tariff .on lumber and shingles. Rep- 
resentative Sloan (Rep.), of Geneva, 
Nebr., spoke in defense of Federal 
Farm Board policies. Representative 
Patterson (Dem.), of Alexander City, 
Ala., advocated a navy as small as is 
consistent with national defense. Rep- 
resentative Cross (Dem.)} of Waco, 
Tex., advocated Philippine indepen- 
dence. Represerftative Ayres (Dem.), 
of Wichita, Kans.,‘ discussed jurisdic- 
tion over certain insular matters. 
Representative Sproul (Rep.), of Se- 
dan, Kans., advocated farm export de- 
bentures. Resident Commissioner Da- 
vila (Unionist), of Manati, P. R., ex- 
pressed hope the American Navy would 
always be effective in defending Ameri- 


can Territories, 
GENERAL DEBATE on the naval 
bill was completed and the reading 
of the bill for amendment was begun. 
The Committee then rose, without com- 
pleting the bill. 1 
Representative Colton (Rep.), of Ver- 
nal, Utah, called up and the House 
passed the bill (S. 4057) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to extend 
the time for removing timber from the 
Oregon-California land grant. 
Representative Reece (Rep.), of John- 


be, but it is reasonable to presume the 
compromise along these lines.may form 
the basis for future apportionment. Any 
change of this nature will require con- 
stitutional amendment. Under the pro- 
visions of the constitution, only one sec- 
tion can be amended at a time. If the 
| revenue amendment is not submitted now, 
| therefore, there will be a conflict betwefn 
the two questions in the next session and 
fonly one of them can be submitted. 

“In the meantime, the fear that the 
downstate will discriminate against Chi- 
cago in legislation under new constitu- 
tional revenue provisions is baseless. .At 
no time has the legislature discriminated 
against Chicago. On the other hand, it 
always has shown an interested an 
friendly attitude toward legislation bene- 
ficial to the City of Chicago and Cook 
County. We cannot solve all of our prob- 
lems at once. Let us at this time take 
up the revenue system, so greatly in 
need of reform, and then at the regular 
session next year undertake to find a 
|satisfactory solution of reapportion- 
ment.” 

Se 


son City, Tenn., called up and _ the 
House passed the bill (S. 3498) author- 
izing $2,500 appropriation for an ob- 
servance of Memorial Day in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Representative Sffell (Rep.), of Pots- 
| dam, N. Y., offered a privileged reso- 
lution for investigation of Communist 
activities in the United States. (Dis- 
jeussion of his résolution is printed on 
page 3.) 

Representative Garner (Dem.), ‘of 
Uvalde, Tex., asked that the hearings 
on the subject before the Committee 
on Rules be printed. The House de- 
| ferred action on the resolution, and at 

5:05 p. m. adjourned until noon May 13. 
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demand be slight, there must be produced | 
fertilizer bases or fertilizer in an amount | 
sufficient to maintain in storage for sale | 
at least 2,500 tons of nitrogen, and, in 


Studies of Jamaica 


” 
\tieal education. We must build up our be 
|school facilities, for at present only 40 
per cent of the Porto Rican children can 


The Asiatics, he stated, did not stop 
in Alaska, they entered this country at 
the Yukon, the ;reat port of entry in 


statement by the Department, 


omitted. 





which, it was stated, the exceptions were 


addition, regardless of market demands, 
a — annual amount of fertilizer 
containing nitrogen which can be directly 
applied to the soil.” ‘me: 


“Even as @ result of this ultraconser- 


vative analysis, it must, therefore, be| 
concluded that the proposed legislation | 


offers a more certain production of fer- 
tilizer than any heretofore considered 
and that it imposes no financial burden 
on the United States,” the report says. 

The resolution, according to the re. 
port, does not contemplate that a lease 
or leases on the electric generating 
equipment shall be effective until one 
or more shall have been made which wil! 
require the production of fertilizer. 

“A profit in the amount of 8 per cent 
of the cost of production should be the 
method by which the price of fertilizer 
should be fixed,” the Committee reports. 


The resolution provides for a method of | 


figurin the cost of production and pro- 
vides that in the event purchasers dur- 
ing any year have to pay a price for 
+~silizer m excess of actual determina- 
tion of cost the purchasers will receive 
a refund, the report states. 


Wide Distribution Urged 


It is also set out in the report the 
resolution carries provisions that the 
sale of fertilizer should cover as wide 
a. geographical area as might be con- 
sistent with demand; that the farmers 
themselves, or organizations of farmers, 
should have the prior right to purchase 
fertilizers; that State organizations en- 
gaged in distributing fertilizers or in 
mixing them should have subsequent 
prior right to purchase; and that if there 
were any surplus fertilizer mot  pur- 
chased by either farmers or farmer or- 
‘ganizations or State agencies, ,it then 
ight be sold to fertilizer manufac- 
turers. ‘ 

The resolution requires, according to 
meer’, that the lessee construct Cove 

and that the construction of Dam 


* 
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|go to school. There are no facilities for 


prehisteric times, comparable to the port 
of New York at present, and filtered 
south to become the forefathers of Amer- 
ican Indians. “The St. Lawrence Is- 





Ginger Are Extended 
| the remainder. 


5 
Drive Is Widened With View | “Also, the health situation is desper- 
To P 4 ‘ate. Sixty per cent of the children are 
oO Frosecutions |underfed. Annually there are about 40,-| landers,” Dr. Hough pointed out, “are 
|000 sufferers from tuberculosis, and the|the nearest to the Siberians. We think 
New reports of paralysis among human |“eath rate from the malady is four and|that the art that we have found there 
beings caused by drinking Jamaica gin-|°"¢-half times that of the States. and are going to find there will show 
ger as a stimulant have been received | “When Congress learns the true facts|the connection with the Asiatics.” 
by the Prohibition Bureau, according to |—When it realizes it is dealing with; The se¢ond expedition, which is chiefly 
an oral statement May 12 by Dr. James | 1,500,000 American citizens in dire need | in search of bones, is going to the Kusko- 
M. Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition. |“f temporary relief, but competent and|kwim River, which runs into the Bering 
“There are hundreds of cases of paral- |¢nergetic enough to carry on if they are | Sea toward the Aleutian country; where- 
ysis from this cause, and their increase | lent a helping hand, I am sure there will|as the expedition to St. Lawrence Island 
is a_matter of national concern,” said |be no hesitancy in voting the $3,000,000|is going to concentrate on bones, Dr. 
Dr. Doran. “We are doing everything swe need so badly.” | Hough explained. 
|in our power to stop it.” 


ander way ‘tor find the eats. se Pittsburg, Kans., With 18,051 Population, 
Reports Decrease of One in 1930 Census 











| paralysis, and also to identify and prose- 
|cute the sources, Assistance in the re- 
search end of the problem has been ob- 
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Avrgentina’s corn crop this year will 
be largér than last year’s although be- 
low the crops of the three previous 
years, according to cabled information 
to the Foreign Service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, made _ public 
12 by the Department of Agriculjure. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The first official estimate of the 1929- 
20 corn crop in Argentina is 253,175,000 
bushels. This figure is 9.3 per cent 
larger than the official-estimate of the 





tained by the Prohibition Bureau 1 
the Public Health Service. The Fou | 
| Drug and Insecticide Administration of 
| the Department of Agriculture also is 
working in the investigation with the ob- 
ject of possible prosecution under the 
food and-drugs act. 

| Reports to the Prohibition Bureau, 
May 12, from a Bureau chemist who had 
| just returned from Atlenta were to the 
| sees that victims of the Jamaica ginger 
were being brought into hospitals in 
| wheel chairs and ambulances. Most cases 
| were said to be reported in Mississippi, 


Latest Returns of Bureau Show Glendale, Calif., Increased 
From 13,536 to 62,607 in Decade 


Santa Fe, N. M., 7,236 to 10,884; Mo- 
desto, Calif., 9,241 to 13,847; Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 65,908 to 98,685; San Jose, 
Calif., 39,642 to 57,547; Ventura, Calif., 
4,342 to 11,432; Carnegie, Pa., 11,516 
to 12,548; Coropolis, Pa., 6,162 to 10,715; 
Dormont, Pa., 6,455 to 13,137; Easton, 
Pa., 33,813 to 34,328; Franklin, Pa., 





A census difference of only 1 was 
shown in a city of more than 18,000 peo- 
ple, over a 10-year period, when the City 
of Pittsburg, Kans., reported 1 less per- 
son this census than in .1920, according 
to a statement made public by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, May 12. The popu- 
lation of this city was 18,052 in 1920 








j i and 1 less in the latest census reports, | 9,970 to 10,210; McKees Rocks, Pa., 16,- 
Sele Teams eheme, Arbtnaas eN- | it was stated, while the City of Glendale,|713 to 18,242; Vandergrift, Pa., 9,531 
, nd parts| calif, reported the largest percentage|to 11,471. Donora, Pa., decreased from 


of New England, 
EeeeEeQ@e_Qe_Es=S_e ee 
| No. 8 be left optional, but in the case of | California cities reporting in this state- 
the construction of either of these proj-| ment is about 150 per cent, it was stated. 
ects the United States make contribution | Helena, the capital of Montana, reported 
in the form of an annual remittal of the|a decrease since 1920, the population in| to 12,407; Sherman, Tex., 15,031 to 15,- 
proceeds from the lease of Muscle Shoals|that year being 12,037 and the 1930 fig- | 636; Elmira, N. Y., 45,393 to 47,381; 
until the amount to be contributed by the| ure 11,757, it was shown. ; | Adrian, Mich., 1,878 to 12,891; Clarks- 
Federal Government shall have paid, and| The following isa list of other cities | dale, Miss., 7,552 to 10,057; Vicksburg, 
that the Board shall fix the amount of|over 10,000 population reporting at this|Miss., 18,072 to 22,927; Manhattan, 
the Government contribution. time, Kinston, N. C., 9,771 to 12,362; | Kans., 7,989 to 10,101. 


, 


S, 


increase—from 13,536 to 62,607. 14,181 to 13,883. 


ulation increase in five 
Lad gn Dogg. Wis., 6,725 to 10,630; South Milwaukee, 


Wis., 7,598 to 10,692; Fremont, Ohio, 
12,468 to 13,354; Greenville, Tex.,; 12,384 








a 


Bogalusa, La., 8,245 to 14,086; Cudahy, 


| 1928-29 crop, which unofficial sources 
agree was too low, on account of the 
size of the exports from that crop. There 
was an unusuall~ large area sown to 
corn last fall, but the Argentine govern- 
ment estimates + very heavy abandon- 
ment of about 30 per cent on account of 
droughty conditions. They have placed 
the yield per acr> on the area harvested 
a little below that of last year at 26,8 
bushels, while the normal yield on the 
area harvested is from 33 to 35 bushels 
pe. acre, as in the years 1925-26 to 
1927-28. 

This official estimate is close to the 
252,000,000 bushels which was the com- 
bined estimate of the various railways 
as compiled by “The Times of Argen- 
—_ “The Times,” however, stated that 
3,255,000 acres officially reportec. as sown 
were not accounted for by the railways, 
and that the prodrction on that area 
would add another 102,000,000 bushels 
to the total. The unofficial estimtaes of 

present crop have been running from 


t 
about 208,000,000 te 850,000,000 bushels. 
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Gained in Treaty, 
Mr. Stimson Says 





Secretary Tells Senate Com-| 


mittee That Naval Confer- 
ence. Improved _British- 
American Relations 





[Continued from Pgge 1.] 

they are surrounded by powerful neigh- 
bors while we have only weak neighbors. 
| “If you go into those things you will 
never get parity. It is an impossible 
proposition. 
sion that parity must be based on the 
‘actual power of fleets. 


“Naval, experts are united in believing | 


that the United States is so situated be- 


tween two great oceans that it cannot | 


bé attacked except by an enormous pre- 


ponderance on the part of an enemy | 


fleet.” 

Secretary Stimson brought forward 
statistics to show that the London treaty 
brought parity with Great Britain nearer 
than previously. Under the Washington 
treaty, he pointed out, the United States 
has only 18 battleships against Britain’s 
20, giving Great Britain a preponderance 
of 83,000 tons. This, he said, would not 
be wiped out completely until 1942, 
whereas by the London _ treaty. Great 
Britain agrees to scrap 5 battleships im- 
mediately and’ the United States 3. 

Right to Elevate Guns_ 

The London treaty also gives the 
United States the right to elevate its 
guns in order to modernize its battle- 
ships, a right which the British hitherto 
had not conceded, he stated. , 

Mr. Stimson gave a detailed analysis 
of the treaty, the full text of which was 
published in The United States Daily of 
Apr. 23. . 

The Secretary read from a radio ad- 
dress by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, in London, Apr. 20, in which 
the latter had described the aims of the 
London conference as fourfold: To elimi- 
nate competition in all classes of war- 
ships; to achieve parity with Great Brit- 
ain; to bring about a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the Japanese; to obtain 
reduction in tonnage wherever practical. 

This, Mr. Stimson said, was the in- 
terpretation of the conference aims 
which he wanted to lay before the Com- 
mittee. 

Two Naval Problems 

Two naval problems confronted the 
conference, Secretary Stimson continued. 
One was the relation of the navies of 
the oceanic powers, or Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. The other 
was the relation of the European powers, 
or Great Britain, Italy and France. The 


United States, he said, was concerned | 


only with the former. 

Referring to the work of the Amerigqan 
delegation, Secretary Stimson said that 
every question of any importance was 
taken up before the full delegation, and 
that the delegation conferred carefully 
with the. general board before it left 
Washington and with its naval advisors 
after it arrived in London. 

Mr. Stimson praised the work of Sen- 
ator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, who, 
he said, had drafted the three-power 
agreement which later became the foun- 
dation for the three-power: portion of 
the five-power treaty. 

Unanimous Agreement 

“Every major question’ was one of 
unanimous agreement by the delegation,” 
Secretary Stimson said. 
,tion knew its own mind and knew it 
unanimously. 
upon the naval staff. There were neces- 
sarily differences of opinion between the 
naval advisors, but the result of the 
unanimity of opinion within the delega- 
. tion had a helpful effect upon the naval 

experts.” 


Secretary Stimson said that it would | 


be difficult to exaggerate the difficulties 
of a disarmament conference. ~ He re- 
viewed ast disarmament conferences, 
beginning with The Hague in 1899. 
The Washington naval conference of 
1922 he described as one in which the 
United States,- despite its tremendous 
advantage in battleships, had succeeded 
only in reaching an agreement regard- 
ing the class of ships “in which we did 
all the sacrificing.” 

When it came to limiting cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines, in which there 
was more equality, Secretary Stimson. de- 
clared that the Washington conference 
broke down. 

Failure at Geneva 

After referring to the Geneva naval 
conference, called by President Coolidge 
in 1927, as a failure, and the six meetings 


_ of the preparatory commission for dis- 


armament, Secretary Stimson pointed 
out that the only disarmament propect 


. which really had been successful was 


that between Chile and Argentina -in 

1902. 

He described naval disarmament as 
not attainable at one conference, and 
pointed out that the London conference 
had taken advantage of the momentum 
of the Washington naval treaty, and that 
it was to be hoped that the conference 
of 1935 would take advantage of the 
achievements of the London treaty. 

He explained that at London the ques- 
tion had arisen as to whether battleship 
reduction should be attained by cutting 
‘the size of the vessels or their number. 
It was finally decided, he said, that this 
could be taken care of during the next 
five years, before the next naval con- 
ference is called. This will give time for 
public opinion to develop and for naval 
experts to experiment, he said, so that 
“the next step should be easier in 1935.” 

Ill-feeling Averted : 

Mr. Stimson stated that it wo. l be 
“unadvisable and unnecessary” for him 
to say much about the failure of Great 

. Britain, France and Italy to arrive at a 
complete agreement. 

However, he said, no better service 
could have been rendered by the Ameri- 
can delegation than to prevent the con- 
ference from breaking up in bad feeling, 
‘as was threatened at one time, and in- 
stead to persuade France and Italy to 
“give their blessing” to Great Britain, 
Japan apd the United States, and also 
to persuade France and Italy to take 
,only a temporar,” adjournment, with a 
pledge to continue negotiations. 

At one time Secretary Stimson said, 


the conference was in grave danger of | 


. breaking up. It was feared that Italy 
and Francenot only would not come into 
any agreement, but that they would 
byeak with such bad feeling that Great 
Britain also would be unable to enter 
a three-power pact. The final adjourn- 
ment, however, Secretary Stimson stated, 
was “most harmonious.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, ‘adjourned the hearing until 10:30 

m, on May 13. At that time Secre- 
(Wiry Stimson is to continue his testi- 
yeony. He is to be followed by the Sec- 

tary of the Navy, Charles Francis 


; Adams, who also was a member of the Corporation. | 


delegation, 
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So we reached the ig 


“The delega- | 
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ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe Untrep States DaiL? 


Investigation of Communistic Activity | The Disables 
| Is Proposed in House Resolution | 


|Move by Representative Snell Coincident With Address by| 
| Mr. LaGuardia on Amtorg Corporation 


Investigation of activities of Com- 
munists, their party in the United States | 
|and affiliated groups, particularly in edu- 
| cational institutions; of those advocating 

riots, sabotage, revolutionary disorders 
and other violence, with specific mention 
of the Amtorg Trading Corporation and 
“The Daily Worker,” is proposed in a| 


Representative Snell 
iN. Y., May 12. 
| Mr. Snell later reported his resolution | 
to the House, without action. 

Mr. Snell is chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules. His action follows 
hearing of the Committee on H. Res. 
/ 180, introduced by Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N, Y,, and other 
proposed inquiry legislation, \and author- | 
ity of the Committee to draft a new} 
measure of broadened scope to take in 
every phase of Communist activity in 
|the United States. | 
|, Simultaneously Representative La-| 
|Guardia (Rép.), of New York City, dis- 
jcussed the Amtorg Corporation in a 
| speech in the House on May 12, in which 
he referred to recent testimony of Com- 
missioner Whalen of the police depart- 
| ment of New York City, before the} 
| House Committee on Immigration, pub- 
lished by The United States Daily in the 
issue of May 10. Mr. LaGuardia ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Whalen had 
| been sold “a gold brick” in the informa- 
| tion he had and suggested that if he did | 
|have any information of unlawful acts | 
|the police commission could seek to have | 
|the;New York courts dissolve the Am- | 


terg Corporation. 
| Resolution Calls, for 
Nation-wide Investigation 


The full text of Mr. Snell’s resolution 
follows: 


(Rep.), of Potsdam, | 





| “Resolved, that the Speaker of the} 


| House of Representatives is authorized- 
|and directed to appoint a committee .of 
| five Members of the House of Represent- 
|atives to investigate Communist prop- 
|aganda in the United States and par- 
| ticularly in our educational institutions; 
|the activities and membership of the 
Communist party of the United States; 
and all affiliated organizations and 
|groups thereof; the ramification of the 


|Communist International in the United ; 


| States; the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
ttion; The Daily Worker; and all en- 


| tities, groups or Individuals who are al; | 
leged to advise, teach or advocate the | 


|overthrow by force ‘or violence of the 
Government of the United States, or at- 
tempt to undermine our Republican form 
of government by inciting riots, sabo- 
|tage, or revolutionary disorders. 
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information that they are engaged in any 


solve the corporation. That way is open 
to him. 


“I will hold these originals. for’ the 
pleasure of the Committee on Immigra- 


Immigration. to take these originals and 


«compare them with the photostatic copies 


which they have; and I am sure they 
will be convinced that someone has sold 
the police department of New York City 
a gold brick. But, Congress ought to 
know it, because of the mysterious man- 
ner in which this hearing” was_ held. 
First, the announcement ‘of the discov- 
ery of “the documents; then, giving the 
documents to the press; and then the 
executive session between the police 
commissioner and the Committee, and 
the suspicion aroused that some very 
dangerous documents had been seized. 

“The least we can do is to invite a 
comparison and determine the authen- 
ticity of these documents. 

“For that purpose I have asked this 


|time, and for that purpose I am ready! 


to submit these proofs to the committee.” 

Representative Jenkins, of Ohio, 
(Rep.), a member of the Committee on 
Immigration, interrupted to say that 
Representative Johnson of Washington, 
(Rep.), chairman of the Committee, 
would be glad to avail himself of any as- 
sistance Mr. LaGuardia might render. 

“T ‘received this information and these 
‘proofs,” Mr. LaGuardia replied, “from 
the managing editor of the New York 
Graphic, who conducted this investiga- 
tion and who. vouches -for this informa- 
tion.” 


Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 


latter had any objection to furnishing 
“whatever evidence he may have to the 
other committee (the House Committee 


resolutions to investigate Amtorg and 
such other activities?” 

Mr. Sabath said he thought the Rules 
Committee ought to have such informa- 
tion as Mr. LaGuardia has in his pos- 


; session and additional information that 


it may be able to secure, “because I 
think it would in great measure aid the 
|Committee in passing upon the resolu- 
| tions that are now before that Commit- 
tee.” 

Representative Green, of Florida, told 
the House he was present at the hear- 
ing recently when Commissioner Whalen 
appeared before the Immigration Com- 
mittee. 





“The Committee shall report to the 
| House the results of its investigation, in- 
cluding such recommendations for legis- 
lation as it deems advisable, 

“For such purposes the Committee, or 
|any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
; to sit and act at such times and places 
| in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
whether or not the House is in session, 
to hold such hearings, to employ such 
| experts, and such clerical, stenographic, 
|}and other assistants, to require the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to take stich testimony, to have 
| such printing and binding done, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems 
| necessary.” 

Mr. La Guardia’s speech follows: 


“Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the 
country was somewhat startled by an 
announcement made by the commissioner 
of police of the City of New York that 
he had seized some documents purport- 
ing to show that a New York corpora- 
| tion, Amtorg, was connected diréctly in 
propaganda work in the United States. 





| sion, but at the same time released to 
|the press of the country photostatic 
; copies of documents which purported to 
show the activities of this propaganda 
throughout the country. 


! 
| Information Received 
|From Newspaperman 


“T am informed by Mr. Harold Swain, 
managing editor of the New York 
Graphic, that one of his men discovered 
| the printing press in New York City 
where the original letterheads were 
| printed; that he called that to the atten- 
tion of the commissioner of police be- 
|fore coming to Washington; that ‘he 
|asked one of his men, Mr. Joe Cohn, to 
jreport to Mr. \Whalen and compare his 
| original with these letterheads; that he 
| himself, on the morning that the com- 
| missioner of police came to Washington, 
called at his home at 6 o’clock and of- 
fered to compare or give the commis- |} 
sioner an opportunity to compare those 
| records. ; 

“T think I am safe in saying that our 
Department of State had an opportunity 
of knowing about these records, and has 
| given no credence to them at all. The 
| fact remains, however, that the country | 
|did take notice when the commissioner 
of police came to a committee of the 
| House, aid these documents appeared 
| before the Committee. I would suggest 
| to the Committee on Immigration that 
I would be glad to turn over these origi- 
nals and to ask the Committee on Immi- 
| gration to ask the police commissioner of 
New York te appear and have them 
| make this comparjson. 

“IT have in my hand the letterhead 
printed on East 10th Street, New 
York City, on which these mysterious 
j letters or documents appeared. On the 
back of it I read: ‘I printed this about 
four months ago and submitted two 
;copies as a proof, but the man did not 
come back for the order. (Signed). M. 
Wagner, Printer.’ 

“In other words, they ordered 500, I 
think. They paid something on account 
;and went there and got proof copies the 
|Same as the copies I hold in my hand. 
If you will compare this letterhead with 
| the photostatic copies which were given | 
ou, to the press, you will find certain 
printing characteristics. For instance, | 
the dropping of a comma in the ditto 
mark; the falling of a dot in the line. 
There is no question that the photo- 
static copies which were given to the 
press were exact reproductions of the 
letterhead which I have in my _ hand, 
|which was printed-in New York City. 

“T hold no brief for the Amtorg. I 
do not know anything about their ac- 
tivities here; except that they purchase 
goods to the extent of $150,000,000 or 
| $200,000,000 in this country every year. | 
I submit that when the police commis- 
sioner of New York City has some in- | 
formation to give to Congress he ought to | 
submit to every test before getting the | 
country unduly exercised about some- | 
thing the authenticity of which he can- | 





He obtained a hearing before the Com- | 
| mittee on Immigration in executive ses- 


“He impressed me,” said Mr. Green, 
Debate on Naval Bill 
Completed by: House 


Mr. Taber States Belief Lon- 
‘don Treaty Will Tend to 
Protect America 











The House on May 12 concluded gen- 
feral debate on the naval appropriation 
| bill (H. R. 12286) and began reading the 
bill for amendments. After the reading 
of the first.paragraph further action was 
deferred until May 13. 

Debate on the measure occupied part 
of the day, with many taking part in 
the discussion, though the speeches under 
general debate had a wide latitude under 
the rules of the House. These miscel- 
|laneous speeches referred to Philippine 
independence, the tariff, farm policies 
and other matters not related to the bill. 

Belief that the London naval treaty 
| will prove advantageous to the United 
States, if ratified by the Senate, was 
| stated by Representative Taber (Rep.), 
of Auburn, N. Y., a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Taber said that he believed the 
treaty would result in protection to 
America, and said that he believed that 
within 18 months after the ratification 
of the treaty the United States would 
be ona parity in tons and¢ships in 
service with Great Britain. 

Asked whether the treaty had any ef- 
fect in’ cutting down the amount to. be 
appropriated in the navy appropriations 
bill before the House, Mr. Taber said: 
“We have cut where we could.” ‘How- 
ever, he said the pending bill would ap- 
propriate between $13,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 more than was appropriated in 
the last bill; but, he said this is due to 
the fact that the needs are much greater 
at present than they were when the last 
navy appropriations bill was drafted. 

Asked by Representative Abernéthy 
(Dem.), of New Bern, N. C., what sav- 
ings the United States would receive if 
the treaty becomes effective, Mr. Taber 
said three battleships, each with 1,000 
men and. 100 officers would be wiped out, 
which would result in an annual savings 
of $5,000,000; the United States would 
be relieved of having to lay down sums 
for new construction for replacements, 
which would save about $80,000,000; it 
would cut out appropriations for four or 
five additional ships between now and 
1936, at an estimated savings of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, and instead of the 
navies of the various. countries compet- 
ing, there would be a limit beyond which 
this country and the other nations would 
not be allowed to go. 

Mr. Abernethy then asked if there was 
not a concession given Japan because of 
the fact that the treaty calls for the 
United States ‘scrapping ‘three ships, 
Great Britain five and Japan only one. 
That is evidently true, said Mr. Taber, 
but later the United States will have 
practically a three-to-two parity with 
Japan, , 





The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 





not vouch for. Amtorg is a New York 


“If the police: commissioner has any 


yee 


beers Nhs Tea 
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activities which are unlawful, he can) 
apply to the courts of New York through|tor Glenn (Rep.), called to invite the | oped, promises to increase the safety of | 
the attorney general of the State to dis-| Président to attend a celebration by Ger- | automatic refrigeration and may pos- | 





cago, Ill., asked Mr. LaGuardia if. the! 


on Rules), that is considering the two) 


9 
t's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
May 12 


10 a. m.—The Governor of Porto Rico, 
Theodore Roosevelt, called to disouss a 
proposal to appropriate $3,000,000 for 
relief of Porto Rican hurricane sufferers. 

10:30 a. m.—Members of the Illinois 
delegation in Congress, headed by Sena- 


man-American citizens of Chicago of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Baron 
Von Steuben. 


10:45 a. m.—Representative Kiess 


resolution (H. Res: 229) introduced by|tion, and I will ask the Committee on|(Rep.), of Williamsport, Pa., chairman of | 


the House Committee on Insular Affairs, 
i called to discuss a proposed appropria- 


tion of $3,000,000 for the relief of Porto | 


Rican hurticane sufferers. 

11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, of 
Boston, Mass., Republican National Com- 
mitteewoman of Massachusetts, called to 
pay her respects. 


11:45 a. m—Commissioner E. C. Plum- 
mer, of the United States Shipping 
Board, called to pay his respects. 

11:50 a. m.—Circuit Judge John J. 
Parker, of North Carolina, whose nom- 
ination to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
rejected by the Senate, called to thank 
| the President for the nomination. 

12 m.—The British Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, called to present the 
Earl of. Derby, Edward George Villiers 
| Stanley. 

12:15 p. m.—The Swedish Minister, W. 
Bostrom, called to present Ivar Kreuger, 
the Swedish match manufacturer, 

12:45 p. m.—The President awarded 
the Charles R. Walgreen prize of $500 
for the winning essay in the second an- 
nual Gorgas Memorial dssay contest, to 
| Paulk Pauline Lodge, of Lakewood, Ohio, 
{a senior in the Lakewood High School. 

1 p. m.—John Philip Sousa, bandmas- 
ter, led the Marine Band in playing the 


by Mr. Sousa, for the President on the 
south grounds of the White House. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
—SS ee 
“as one of the most able witnesses I have 
ever heard before a Congressional com- 
| mittee. He impressed me as a man 
jwho is desirous of administering the 
laws of the land with all equity and jus- 
tice, and I believe he will welcome any 
cooperation.” 

“It was offered to him,’ Mr. La= 
Guardia replied, “and as-a member of 
| Congress, he having brought it to a com- 
mittee of Congress, I offer this to our 
Committee for the purpose of making a 
comparison.” 

“He seemed, perfectly Mr. 











willing,” 


|Green stated, “to reveal any informa- | 


tion he could that would not conflict 
with prosecutions that were going on 
in New York.” 

Mr. LaGuardia replied: 
| po prosecutions going on.” 


“There are 








Royal Welch Fusilliers March, composed. 








| Chemical Called Dichloro-difluoro Methane Shown to Be 


|. Noninflammable and 





A noninflammable 
| nontoxic 


and practically ; 
refrigerant, recently devel. | 


sibly find wide use in cooling public | 


| buildings, deep mines and homes, accord- 
|ing to a statement made public May 12! 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of | 
Commerce. | 
The refrigerant is known chemically | 
las dichloro-difluoro methane, says the| 
| statement, which follows in full text: 
| The recent development of a refrig- | 
jerant known chemically as dichloro-| 
| difluoro methane promises to contribute | 
|greatly toward safety in automatic re-| 


\frigeration. This compound is nonin-| 
| flammabie; in fact, it could be effg-| 
tively used to extinguish fires. It is also | 


practically nontoxic. | 

In a study of the toxicity and pos-! 
sible detriment to health from inhaling 
vapors of this compound, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, at its Pittsburgh Experiment 
| Station, has found that dogs, monkeys, | 
and guinea pigs suffer no deleterious 
|effects after being exposed to air con-| 
|taining as much as 20 per cent of this! 
vapor for 7 to 8 hours daily over a} 
period of several weeks. 

Each day during the exposure the dogs 
and monkeys appeared to experience} 
sensations of alcoholic intoxication, but 
they became normal in a minute or two} 
|after the exposure and ate heartily. 
This sensation was also experienced by | 
persons who breathed the gas; they also | 
recovered in a minute or two without | 
subsequent nausea or headache. 

The exceedingly high 
used in these experiments would be 
practically unattainable even in small 
| kitchenettes dn homes. Such  atmos- 
| pheres would be four and a half times as 
| heavy as air and would flow away like 
| water. In the &tudy made by the Bureau 
‘of Mines it was necessary to build a gas- 
| tight tank with the doors closing against 
{rubber gaskets in order to build up the 
| concentrations for experimental work. 

The amount of dichloro-difluoro me- 
thane in air that would be required 
|to cause death after several hours’ ex- 
| posure is about 300 to 500 times greater 
than the least toxic of the present-day 
|refrigerants. Lethal concentrations 
short exposures, say 30 minutes, are 
| not obtainable until enough of the vapor 
has been added to the air to dilute the 
| oxygen to a concentration that will not 
support life. 7 
In addition to the use of dichloro- 
| difluoro methane in ordinary commercial 
jand domestic refrigeration, this com- 
| pound has possibility of 
cooling air for 


in 
per- 


wide use 
public buildings, 


haps in the near future for cooling the! 








Safety of New Refrigerator Gas 


Demonstrated in Government Tests 
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Navy Promotions. Me 
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| A selection board convened in Wash 
| ington on May 12 to recom offic 
|of the Navy for promotion. A stat 
|ment by the Department follows in 
text: y 

The selection board to recommend 
ficers of the line of the Navy for pro 
tion convened May 12 and will 
mend for promtion 6 captains to # 
rank of rear admiral, 14 commane 
to captain and 23 lieutenant 
ders to commanders. 

























































Practically Nontoxic 


air of homes, and for cooling and con- 
ditioning the air of deep mines wees 
earth temperatures prevent the deeper 
operations necessary to follow the ore | 
vein. In all these cases contamination | 
of the air with explosive or poisonous The -selection board is composed 
atmospheres would be more disastrous,! Vice Admiral Lucius A. Bostwick, com-— 
and safety therefrom a matter of more| mander battleship divisions, Battle 
important consideration than the poten-| Vice Admiral William C. Cole, com- 
tial hazards involved in ordinary re- | mander, Scouting Fleet; Rear Admiral 5 
frigeration. | Mark’ L. Bristol, chairman, executive 
Further detaiis are given in Report of | committee, General Board: Rear 
Investigations 3013, “Toxicity of Di-|miral Jehu V. Chase, member, General — 
chloro-Difluoro Methane: A New Re-| Board; Rear Admiral George C. D 
frigerant,” by R. R. Sayers, W. P. Yant,| member, General ‘Board; Rear Adminee 
John Chornyak, and H. W. Shoaf, copies| Luke McNamee, director, fleet training: 
of which may be obtained from the! Rear Admiral Frank H. Clark, com= 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart-|mander, light cruisers divisions, Battle 
ment of Commerce. |Fleet; Rear Admiral Ridley McLean, 
| 


omi 





| Budget Officer; Rear Admiral Henry V. : 
Date for Commissioning 
| shaw, 


Butler, commander, aircraft squadrons, 
Battle Fleet, and Commander R. S. Cren- 
Of New Cruiser Is Set recorder, Bureau of Navigation. 

| SSS 

me ce ‘ ‘ | gram of eight 10,000-ton cruisers author- 

The “Northampton,” cruiser, will be; ized on Dec. 18, 1924, and her keel was 

commissioned on May 17 at the Boston |laid Apr. 12, 1928. She is fitted as a 

Navy Yard, the Department of the Navy | flagship. Her characteristics are: Length 

announced in a statement May 12, which | over all, 600 feet; beam, 65 feet: mean 
follows in full text: draft, 17 feet 7 inches. ' ’ 

The light cruiser “Northampton” will| Armament—Nine 8-inch 55-caliber in 
be the third 10,000-ton cruiser to be | triple mounts; four 5-inch 25-caliber anti- 
completed—the first was the “Salt Lake | aircraft; two 3-pounder saluting; two 21- 
City” and the second the “Pensacola.” _| inch triple torpedo tubes, above water. 

The “Northampton” was built by the} Quarters available—Cabin Officers, 2; 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation,| wardroom officers, 37; warrant officer: 
Quincy, Mass.; launched on Sept. 5, 1929, | 10; chief petty officers, 34; other enlis' 
and christened by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. | men, 519. 

The “Northampton” is one of the pro-| Capt. Walter N. Vernou will command, 
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UNUSUAL HOSIERY 


We feature the most Extensive Line of 
Fine Hosiery in the World—Distinctive 
in French Lisle, Silk,and English Wool. 


Complete Ranges up to Size 12 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


you why 


to choose a six 




























it’s wise 


/ 


SIX-CYLINDER SMOOTHNESS AT LOW COST. 


Everywhere, buyers in the low-price 
field areagreeing ‘‘It’s wise tochoose 
a Six.” And if you want to know 
why — get a demonstration of the 
new Chevrolet Six. 


The Chevrolet Six is always smooth. 
When you idle the motor—drive 
fast in second—or travel at top 
speed—the power flows easily and 
evenly at all times. And everyone 
in the car enjoys a pleasant ride. 


Developing 50 horsepower, the 
Chevrolet motor is also a marvel of 
flexibility. Needless gear shifting is 
avoided. And on the steepest hill, 
‘there is a reserve of power more 
than equal to every need. 


And six-cylinder smoothness pro- 
tects the entire chassis from the 
destructive effect of vibration. Asa 
result, the whole car lasts longer 
~and resale value is increased. 


Moreover, a demonstration reveals 


many othér reasons why it’s wise to 
choose a Chevrolet Six. 


Chevrolet offers the smartness and 
luxury of bodies by Fisher —built of 
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A995 
‘ROADSTER OR PHAETON 


The Coach or Coupe $565 
The Sport Roadster $555 


The Sport Coupe .. $655 | (6 wire wheels standard) 
Trucks: Light Delivery Chassis, $365; The Sedan 


The Club Sedan ... .8625 
The Sedan.’........ $675 





Delivery, $595; 114 Ton Chassis, $520; 11% Ton 
Chassis with Cab, Vets: Roadster Delivery ck-up purchased for a small down pay-. 


ALL PRICES F. 0, B. FACTORY, FLINT, MICH 


The Special Sedan ..8725 ¢ 


hardwood and steel, the finest type 
of body construction known. 


Chevrolet’s four semi-elliptic 
springs and four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers provide comfort 
and security wherever you drive 


And Chevrolet’s completely: en- 
closed, weather-proof, four-wheel 
brakes give definite assurance of 
quiet, positive braking control. 


It will take only a few minutes to 
confirm all these reasons why it is 
wise to choose a Chevrolet Six. So 
come in today. Get behind the 
wheel—and drive! 


And, as you do, remember this facts: 
The Chevrolet Six is just as eco- 
nomical as any car you can buy. It 
costs no more for gas, oil, or serve 
ice. It is priced as low as $495 at 
the Flint factory. And it can be 


ment with unusually easy terms, 


CHEVROLET SIX 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division 


General Motors 


of 


pa 
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Corporation 












































s Federal Taxation a 


z for Goods 'Party Voluntarily Paying Tax on Land. §'|Petition to Review | 
- Not Entitled to Recover From Owner 


To Be Redeemed Is 
Returnable Income 


eement to Refund Price 
Of Cement Bags on Their 
Return Did Not Prevent 


The price charged for bags in which 
taxpaying company sold cement 
ld be included in its gross income, 
though the company agreed to re- 

such bags, the Board of Tax Ap- 
d. 


LASALLE CEMENT CQMPANY ET AL. 
: Vv. 
* COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
: Board of Tax Appeals. 
. Nos. 22453, 34708. 


F. C. Tayior for the taxpayer; EUGENE 
MeacuaM for the Commissioner. 


Opinion of the Board 
Apr. 30, 1930 


PHILLIPs.—The parties having been 
unable to agree upon the computation 
of the deficiencies under the opinion ren- 
dered Mar. 27, 1929 (15 B. T. A. 1127), 
these proceedings were set down for 
further hearing for the introduction or 
evidence which would permit such a re- 
computation. At that hearing it devel- 
oped that some of the testimony given 
at the previous hearing was inaccurate. 
It appeared that the so-called standard 
form of contract set out in our findings 
was used in only a small percentage of 
sales; that most sales were made less 
formally, by correspondence or other- 
wise. It also appeared that the entries 
made upon the “bag redemption” ac- 
count were not in all cases as outlined 
jn our findings. As a result of the testi- 
mony offered at the further hearing, re- 
spondent asked for and was granted leave 

. to amend his answer to assert and claim 
Geficiencies greater in amount than those 
theretofore determined by him. 

Counsel for the Commissioner now con- 
tends as at the original hearing, that 
these companies sold cloth bags at the 
same time they sold cement, and that 
such sale is to be accounted for in the 
same manner as the sale of cement. The 
position of the Commissioner at the pres- 
ent time differs from his former posi- 


tion” account be included in income, he 
asks that income from sdle of bags be 
computed as from any sale, viz., treat 


the amount charged the customer for | 


bags as gross sales and deduct therefrom 
the cost of such bags to arriv 
profit. Under this method bags eturned 
are to be treated as bags purchased at 
the amount repaid. 


Sale of Bags Claimed 


The petitioners contend that despite 


the different situation presented by the |‘ ¢ 
evidence we should adhere to the method | judgment against the landowner. 


ion in that, instead of asking that the | It i 
ease or decrease in the “bag redemp- | his codefendants, and that, at some time 


at the | 


Right of State to Charge Property With Assessment Said 


/ Py 


Redeemed Goods 


Not to Exist in Favor of Third Party 


A person who pays a tax upon an- 
other’s land cannot recover the amount 
of such tax.from the landowner, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court has held. The 
result might be different if the person 
paying the tax were genant, the court 
explained, as a landowner is under an 
obligation to his tenants to see that 
taxes are paid on leased property. 


EpwarD F. WEBERLING 
v. 
JOHN BURSELL ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27882. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 2, 1930 ; 

Plaintiff appeals from an order sus- 
taining demurrers to his complaint on 
the ground that it faiis to state fact. 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 

Plaintiff held an uwarecorded deed to 
an undivided one-half of 320 acres of 
farm land in Martin County, Minnesota. 
The deed was given on July 18, 1922. 
At the time it was ziven, plaintiff ai- 
ready held title to the other undivided | 
cne-half of the land. On Oct. 28, 1927, 
the defendants, Lavinia Bursell «and 
Sarah Brewer, be¢ame the owners of 80 
acres of the land by foreclosure of a 
mortgage and expiration of the time for 
redemption. Plaintiff thereafter had no | 
interest in the 80 acres. In February, 
1928, plaintiff desired to have his deed 
of July 18, 1922, recorded. The county 
auditor could not certify the deed for} 
record without payment of the taxes on} 
the entire land described in the deed, and | 
the register of deeds could not record it | 
without such certificate. 

The taxes upon the 80 acres owned by 
the two defendants above named) 
amounted to $265.14. Plaintiff had paid 
certain encumbrances on the land other 
than the 80 acres, and desired to record 
his deed to show his title to the land of 
which he remained the owner. In order 
to have his deed recorded, he then paid | 
the $265.14 taxes upon the land owned | 
by the two defendants. He seeks by this | 
action to recover a money judgment 
against the defendants personally for the | 
taxes so paid. The defendant John Bur- | 
sell is the husband of Lavinia Bursell. | 
s alleged that he was the agent of | 





not specified, he promised to repay to 
plaintiff the amount of these taxes. 


Taxes Are Not Personal 


Obligation of Landowner 

1. Taxes upon real estate are a charge 
#nd lien upon the land in favor of the 
State, but are not a personal obligation 
of the landowner under our laws. If 
the taxes are not paid, the State may 
enforce collection by sale of the land, 
but cannot recover any personal money 
Mar- 


of computing income outlined in our pre-|tin v. Lennon, 19 Minn. 67 (G. 45); Fal- 


vious opinion. : 

The amounts of income from. this 
source to be returned under the petition- 
er’s contention, the respondent’s present 
contention, and the respondent’s conten- 


tion as urged at the first hearing are | 


as follows: 

Petitioner’s contention, A; respondent’s | 
present contention, B; respondent’s former | 
contention, C: 


LaSALLE CEMENT CO. 
A B Cc 

June 1, 1919, 

to May 31, aoa 

1920 $26,277.94 $111,436.13 $106,126.51 
June 1, 1920, 

to Nov. 30, 

1920 .... 29,805.65 52,730.35 


IRONTON CEMENT CO. 


dan. 1, 1919, 
to May 31, 
1920 

June 1, 1920, 
to Nov. 30, 
1920 .... 


*11,006.29 


$4,068.44 $33,511.52 


7,303.47 5,003.59 


* Loss. 


|iandowner has obligated himself to re- | 


$32,065.64 | 


15,533.12 | 
jing Co. v. Erskine, 155 Minn. 70, 192 N. 


vey v. Board of County Commrs., 76 
Minn. 257, 79 N. W. 302; Maxwell. v. 
Hatherly, 170 Minn. 27, 211 N. W. 963; 
Nortmann-Duffke Co. v. Federal C. S. 
Co., 172 Minn. 567, 216 N. W. 250. It 
follows that one who voluntarily pays 
the taxes upon the real property of an- 
other cannot recover of the owner the 
amount so paid, unless by some valid 
contract or agreement, to which the per- 
son making the payment is a party or 
which he has a right to enforce, the 


ay. . 

2. Plaintiff made the payment here in 
question voluntarily and is not in a po- 
sition to demand repayment. Smith v. 
Schroeder, 15 Minn. 35 (G. 18); Scharff- 
billig v. Scharffbillig, 51 Minn. 349, 53 
N. W. 718; Falvey v. Board of County 
Commrs., supra; Gould v. Board of | 
County Commrs., 76 Minn. 379, 79 N. W. | 
303; Bryant v. Nelson-Frey Co., 94 Minn. 
305, 102 N. W. 859; Braddock Iron Min- | 





W. 193; Maxwell v. Hatherly, supra; 


|able from our present case. 


~ 


in interest, such occupant, 
r person, may recover by 


or other part 
tenant, or ot 


action the amount which such owner, 


lessor or party in interest ought to ‘have 
paid, with interest thereon at the rate 
of 12 per cent per annum, or he may 
retain: the same from any rent due or 
accruing from him to such owner or les- 
sor for land on which such tax is so 
paid.” 

This statute, in practically the same 
form, has been in force in this State 
since prior to 1862. An error in word- 
itig has since been ‘corrected, but the 
meaning of the section remains the same. 
The case of Martin v. Lennon, 19 Minn. 
67 (G. 45), we think does construe this 
statute. It is there said: “Yet, in one 
sense, it may be said that this was‘a 
tax which the owner ought to have paid, 
for, as a good citizen, he ought td pay 
his taxes at the day appointed. He in- 
curs nwo personal liability to the State, 
however, by letting his land go to sale. 


The taxes are a charge on the land merely, | 


which land he may lose by persistent 
delinquency; but that is a matter be- 
tween himself and his own pocket. It 
is not in the sense of any such moral 
obligation as that of the citizen above 
mentioned that the statute uses the ex- 
pression ‘ought to pay.’ The relation be- 
tween the occupant and the owner must 
be such as to raise an obligation, as be- 
tween them, on such owner’s part, to 
pay such tax.” 


| Repayment of Taxes Not 
| Required of Defendant 


4. The moral obligation to pay taxes | 


is a duty owing only tg the State, It 
has no application to a stranger to the 
land, one who pays taxes thereon vol- 
untarily for some purpose of his own, 
without any agreement or contract rela- 
tion with the landowner. The case cited 
has stood without modification or change 
for more than half a century. The fact 
that during that time no case has reached 
this court wherein a party in a similar 
position to this plaintiff has sought re- 
imbursement of taxes under this statute 
is persuasive of the correctness of this 
decision. We agree with what the court 
said in the case cited, and find no moral 
or legal obligation to this plaintiff owing 
by these defendants to repay these taxes. 

In the Scharffbillig case, 51 Minn, 349, 
one in possession of land and claiming 
title thereto paid taxes on the land. In 


}an action brought to contest his title, 


he was found not to have any title or 
right to possession. 


owner and entitled to possession to re- 
cover the taxes he had paid on the land, 
claiming to be entitled to recover under 
the statute here in question. 
held that he paid voluntarily at his own 
risk; that he did not pay the taxes as 
an occupant under the owner, or by con- 
sent, express or implied, of the owner, 
but to protect his own interest; that the 
statute was obviously not intended to 
apply to such a case. 


In La Paul v. Heywood, 113 Minn. 376, 
i29 N. W. 763, a tenant held under a 
lease, which was silent as to payment 
of taxes but which obligated the tenant 
to erect certain buildings at his own ex- 
pense, which he was at liberty to re- 
move at the termination of the lease. 
The lease period was 10 years, with the 
privilege of renewal. The buildings so 
erected were assessed separately from 


| the land, but the taxes levied were upon 


the land and buildings in one lump sum. 
The tenant refused to pay any part of 
the taxes and the landlord was compelled 
to pay the entire tax to protect his own- 
ership of the land. It was there held 
that the landowner could recover of the 
tenant that part of the taxes paid charg- 
eable to the tenant’s buildings, and that 
the statute in question authorized such 
recovery. The case is readily distinguish- 
There was 
in that case a joint interest in the land, 


; i He then brought | 
suit against the one adjudged to be the | 


The court | 


It is contended by the Commisisoner | 
that profit or loss on sales must be ac- 
counted for in the year when the sale | 
is made (section 213(a)) and, as the| 
Board has consistently held, that deduc- 
tions are not to be made for reserves | 


$09, 213 N. W. 916. 
Right to Recovery 
Rests on Statute 


set up to meet contingent liabilities. His | 


sition is that there was a sale of these 
Shes and that the redemption account is 
nothing more than a reserve to meet a 
contingent liability. 

The computation now urged by the 
Commissioner is free of the major objec- 
tions which existed in his earlier adjust- 
ment of income. It follows the generally 
accepted method of computing gain from 
sales. If followed consistently it will, 
over a period of years, reflect the gain 
derived from unredeemed cloth bags, the 
variations in income in any single year 
resulting from changes in the number of 
cloth bags sent out to customers and in 
the margin of difference between the cost 
af bags and the amount charged to cus- 
tomers. Changes in the percentage of 
bags returned will not affect computa- 
tions made upon the theory proposed by 


the Commissioner, except as such bags | 


may be restored to inventory at the re- 
demption price and thus affect the cost. 
The substantial difference between the 
two computations appears to arise prin- 
cipally from the fact that during the pe- 
riods involved a great number of bags 


}is paid by or collected from any occu- 


he must depend for a recovery entirely | 
on G. S. 1923, section 2210, Mason’s Minn. 
Statutes 1927, section 2210. It is stated 
that this statute has never been con-| 
strued by this court in a case on facts 
similar to those here presented. The 
statute provides: “When any tax on land 


pant or tenant, or any other person, 
which, by agreement or otherwise, ought 
to have been paid by the owner, lessor, 


SS ae 


but an undertaking to. redeem these 
bags. We have already pointed out the 
basis of the new computations now pro+ 
posed by the Commissioner. 

The question now presented is whether 
these bags should be treated as sold by 
the corporations and gain or loss re- 
| ported as on any other sales or whether 
the undertaking to redeem them at the 
price charged for them renders ‘some 
other method of accounting necessary or 
permissible, 

It is the opinion of the Board that 
| upon the facts as they now appear the 





sent out were charged to customers at 25 
cents each, while most of those redeemed 
had been sent out at 15 cents and were re- 
deemed and put back into inventory (in 
the Commissioner’s computation). at this 
amount. The result has been to show 
a comparatively substantial profit on all 
bags; a condition which will not continue 
in the years when all bags are being re- 
deemed at the same price at which they 
are charged to customers. 
Obligation Was to Repurchase 

The petitioners’ computation appears 
to be correct if the measure of income 
is the amount which will be realized 
from unredeemed bags, while the Com- 
missioner’s is proper if the bags are to 
be treated as sold and the obligation to 
redeem as a separate agreement to pur- 
chase so many bags at the redemption 
price. Either method of accounting 
will reflect the same amount of income 
Over a period of years. 

It is clear that the findings of fact 

viously made cannot stand so far as 

y state that sales were made upon 


| the terms of the contract therein set 


out and so far as they would indicate 
that the corporations consistently ac- 
counted for the transactions in cloth 
in the manner previously stated. 

r previous decision was based upon 
the finding that the bags were leased 
@nd not sold and upon the obvious dis- 
ortion of income produced by the ad- 
ments made by the Commissioner. 
now appears that in a majority of 
there was no leasing agreement, 


method of accounting adopted by these 
| corporations does not comply with the 
|}system laid down in ‘the revenue acts. 
| These cloth bags were sold during the 
period involved and the corporations re- 
|ceived or became entitled to receive} the 
{amount charged to their customers for 
|them. Their obligation was to repur- 
|chase these bags at a stated sum when 
and if these bags should be returned in 
good condition. The legal effect of such 
lan agreement was no more than would 
be the effect of a similar agreement by 
these corporations to purchase new bags. 
Situation Is New 

The petitioners called our attention to | 
the decision of the Court of Claims in 
| Alpha Portland Cement Co. v. United 
States, rendered May 13, 1929. In that 
case the facts submitted to the court by 
stipulation were substantially the same 
facts which we had before us at the time 
|of our previous opinion. The court there 
reached the same conclusion that we 
reach in our previous opinion. Neither 
the opinion of the court rendered in that 
case nor our previous opinion passed | 
|upon the situation presented by the new 
|evidence. The deficiency should be re- 
computed upon the basis contended for | 
by the Commissioner, using the figures 
as set out above; some smell adjustments | 
|having been necessary in the figures 
submitted by him. If it is deemed ad- 
visable or necessary, either party may | 
prépare and submit amended findings: of 


| 


| 


Hunter v. City of Minneapolis, 171 Minn.| there was the relationship and contract | 


| of tenancy, there was occupancy by the 
|tenant, and a sufficient foundation for 
;an obligation on his part, owing to the 
| landowner, to pay the taxes. The stat- 


3. Plaintiff concedes in his brief that | Ute was properly held to apply. 


5. As to the defendant, John Bursell, 
a naked promise by him to repay to 
plaintiff these taxes, not_based upon any 
legal obligation or even any moral duty 
owing to plaintiff, could impose no legal 
liability upon anyone. As to him per- 
sonally, the promise would be within: the 
statute of frauds. As to all the defend- 


jants, it would be without valid consid- 


eration. The complaint does not allege 
any authority from the landowners to 
John Bursell to make the alleged promise 
or that in so doing he was acting for 


|his codefendants, or for anyone except 


himself. But, even if such authority and 
action had been alleged, it would not 
have sufficed. 

Order affirmed. 


Board of Tax ‘Appeals 
To Hold Special Hearings 


The Board of Tax Appeals announced 
May 12 that hearings have been sched- 
uled to be held in Seattle, Wash., from 
May 19 to May 29 and from June 2 to 
June 13. The hearings beginning May 
19 will be conducted by W. C, Lansdon, 
as Division No. 8 of the Board, and those 
beginning June 2 will be conducted by 
C, R. Arundell as Division No, 7 of the 
Board. All hearings will be held in 
room 432 of the County City Building. 
Following are the titles of cases to be 
called: ° 

Week of May 19: 28442, Philip Ablan; 
28443, Lucille A. Ablan; 31895, James War- 
ren Brokaw; 31786, Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co.; 8851, Stone-Fisher Company; 25212, 
Grays Harbor Iron & Machine Works; 
21038, Estate of Frederick M., Broadbent; 
31521, Brown and Haley; 25621, Foster Mor- 
gan Lumber Co.; 33474, 40501, Barto Com- 

any; 33329, Young Iron Works; 34821, 
istate of Thomas Burke; 25463, Cache Creek 
Mining Co.; 33070, Nat and Paul ebb Jr. 

Week of May 26: 18050, Hobi Logging 
Co.; 13800, Frederick C. Moser; 33882, Doris 
Moser; 33883, Frederick Moser; 26289, C, 
W. Miley; 26290, W. J. Rucker; 26291, B. J. 
Rucker; 18895, B. J. Rucker; 26288, W. J. 
Rucker; 26292, B. J. Rucker; 24248, Caroline 
S. Eden. 

Week of June 2: 29410, H. B. and Bonnie 
A. Perine; 29430, S. W. and Mrs. Martha 
Fuertek, 29431, Gus and Josephine Holter; 
34097, Martha E. Fuertel; 24154, Perine 
Machinery Co.; 29254, Seattle Laundry Co. 
and Seattle Empire Laundry Co.; 34642, 
University National Bank; 36196, Estate of 


Robert M, Ankeny; 36197, Nesmith Ankeny; | 


36198, John D. Ankeny; 36199, Harriet A. 
Cameron; 38012, Trustee Property No. 4; 
36363, Automobile Underwriting Agency; 
36746, Frank E. Best; 21726, 30371, Everett 





fact. 
Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 
Reviewed by the Board. \ 





Pulp & Paper Co.; 22186, Post Intelligencer 
Co.; 38447, Estate of Joseph Bordeaux; 
40625, C. M. Weatherwax; 28847, C. W. 
Stimson; 25519, Fred L. Smith, 


“ 


pe 


STATES 


Deficiency Tax Is 
Rejected by Court 


Method of Computing 60- 
Day Period Within Which 
Request May Be Made Is 
Stated in Opinion 


An appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals 
was taken too late, the Court*of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia held in this 
case. When the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue determines that there is a 
deficiency in tax, notice must be sent to 
the taxpayer. Within 60 days after such 
notice is mailed an appeal may be taken 
to the Board of Tax Appeals. 

The Board’s office closes at 4:30 p. m., 
and the taxpayer contended that since 
the notice was filed at 4:45 p. m. on 
Nov. 10 it should be counted as having 
been mailed Nov. 11. Even if, that con- | 
tention is allowed, the 60-day period 
would have expired on Monday, Jan. 9, 
the court ruled, and since the appeal 
ba not taken until Jan. 10 it was too 
ate. : 


RoBerT W. CHAMBERS 
Vv. 
Rosert H. LucAs, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE 

Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia. 

No. 4928. 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 


C. H. BrapLey and J. P. Hixx for appel- 
lant; M. W. WILLEBRANDT, C. M. CHA- 
REST, V. J. HEFFERNAN, SEWALL KEY 
and J. G. Remey for appellee. 


| Before MARTIN, Chief Justice; RopsB and 
VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 
Opinion ‘of the Court 
May 5, 1930 

VAN OrspDEL, Associate Justice.—This 
appeal. is from an order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals dismissing 
appellant’s petition asking a redetermi- 
nation of deficiencies in taxes for the 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 

It appears that on Nov. 10, 1927, the 
Commissioner mailed appellant the stat- 
utory notice of his determination of de- 
ficiencies; and on Jan. 10,1928, appellant 
filed his petition with the Board asking 
for a redetermination of, the deficiencies. 
The Commissioner filed a motion to dis- 
miss for lack of jurisdiction, on the 
ground that the petition was not filed 
with the Board until the 61st day after 
the mailing of the deficiency notice, the 
60th day not being Sunday. 

Section 274(a) of the revenue act of | 
1926, 44 Stats. 55, provides as follows: 
“Tf, in the case of any taxpayer, the| 
| Commissioner determines that there is a 
|deficiency in respect of the tax imposed 
by this title, the Commisioner is author- 
ized to send notice of such deficiency to 
the taxpayer by registered mail. Within 
60 days after such notice is mailed (not 
counting Sunday as the sixtieth day), the 
taxpayer may file a petition with the 
Board of Tax Appeals for a redetermina- 
tion of the deficiency.” 


Rule Is Quoted 


Rule 61 of the Rules of Practice Be- 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals provides: 
“When the time prescribed by these rules 
for doing any act expires on a Sunday 
or a legal holiday in the District of Co- 
lumbia, such time shall extend to and 
include the next succeeding day that is 
not a Sunday or such a legal holiday; 
provided, that when the time for per- 
forming any act is prescribed by statute 
nothing in these rules shall be deemed 
to be a. limitation -or extension of the 
statutory time fixed.” Under Rule 1 of 
the Rules of Practice of the Board of 
Tax Appeals it is provided that “the 
| office of the Board at Washington, D. C., 
will be open each business day from 9 
o’clock a. a. to 4:30 o’clock p. m.” 
| It is contended that, inasmuch as the 
{notice of Nov. 10, 1927, was not filed 
}until 4:45 o’clock p. m., it should not 
be counted as having been mailed until 
Nov. 11; and that, inasmuch as it could 
not be mailed on the 11th until after 
the opening of the business day, 9:00 
o’clock a. m., that day should not be 
|counted, and since appellant’s petition 
|was filed during the business day of 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1928, the fraction re- 
maining of that day should not be 
counted as a day. Therefore, by ex- 
cluding Nov. 10 and 11, 1927, and Tues- 
day, Jan. 10, 1928, the petition was 
| filed within 60 days. 

In support of this method of computa- 
tion, defendant relies upon the case of 
Lewis-Hall Iron Works v. Blair, 23 
Fed. (2d.) 972, but this case is not in 
point. The court was there called upon 
to define the meaning of the word “file,” 
and decided that a petition deposited 
with the Board at 7:10 6’clock of the 
60th day was not, in view of Rule 1, 
filed within the time limit fixed by stat- 
ute. The only question there considered 
was the effect of filing a petition outside 
of the business hours of the Board. The 
court upheld the Board’s ruling; and the 
question of the exclusion from the com- 
putation of the 60th day, had the peti- 
tion been filed in business hours, was not 
considered. The decision cannot, there- 
fore, be cited as authority for consider- 
ing Nov. 10 as the mailing day. But 
even if appellant’s contention as to the 
failure to mail the notice within business 
hours on Nov. 10 were sustained, then 
the period would run from the beginning 
cof Nov, 11, and 60 days from that date 
would expire on Monday, Jan. 9, 1928, 
while appellant’s petition was ‘hot filed 
until Jan. 10. 

In the present case the 60th day 
did not fall on a Sunday or a holiday, 
hence the case comes clearly within the 
limitations both of the statuta and the 
rule. The rule as to computing time in 
cases of this sort was early announced 
by the supreme court in Sheets v. Sel- 
den’s Lessee, 2 Wall. 177, 190, as fol- 
lows: “The general current of the 
modern authorities on the interpretation 
of contracts, and also statutes, where 
time is to be computed from a particular 
day or a particular event, as when an 
act is to be performed within a specified 
period fro mor after a day named, is to 
exclude the day thus designated, and to 
include the last day of the specified pe- 
riod.” Ip the present case, excluding 
the notice day, Nov. 10, 1927, and in- 
cluding the day the petition was filed, 
Jan. 10, 1928, appellant failed to meet 
te requirements of the statute and the 
rule. 

The proceedings for review of the 
Commissioner’s determination by the 
Board are purely statutory, and must 
| be observed to,the'letter. The court, or 
the Board, is not permitted to modify 
the statute or rule even for equitable 
reasons. The provision of the statute 
here under consideration is in the na- 
ture of a limitation upon the right of 
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Appeals—- “ 
within which petition may be 


notice of deficiency was mailed to the taxpayer after business hours on Nov. 


10, 1927, a petition filed with the Board, o 


n Jan. 10, 1928, was too late.— 


Chambers v. Lucas, (D.C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 822, May 13, 1930. , 


Gross Income—Inclusions—Container$ 


A company sold cement in cloth bags, charging its customers 
agreeing to redeem them at the same price; r 
gain or loss on which is to be computed as in 


at a fixed price and 
had been a sale of such bags, 


the case of any other sale; the agreement to redeem h 

‘upon taxable income than any other contract to purcha 

Cement Co. v .Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 
+ 


Rate of Tax—Earned Income Credits— 


Sold Subject to Redemption—_ 
rs for said bags 
held there 


ad no greater effect 
se goods.—LaSalle 
822, May 13, 1930. 


Fees received by a taxpayer performing professional services such as a 
doctor or lawyer are earned income, even though assistants are employed, 


provided the clients or p 


taxpayer as the responsible person in connectio 


—Bur. Int. Rev. (Mim. 3802)—V U.S 


_ No unpublished ruling or decision 


atients are those of the taxpayer and look to the 


n with the services performed. 
. Daily, 822, May 13, 1930. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Minnesota—Property Taxes—Penalty for Failure to Pay—Personal Liability 


of Owner— 


' (By the Court:) Taxes upon real estate are a charge and lien upon the land 


in favor of the State, but are not a per 


sonal obligation of the landowner, and 


the State cannot recover a personal money judgment against the landownes 
a Reiman v. Bursell. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 822, May 


13, 193 


Minnesota—Property Taxes—Recovery 


‘vf Taxes Paid on Land of Another— 


(By the Court:) Plaintiff, for a purpose personal to himself, paid the cur- 
rent taxes upon land owned by the defendants. He had no interest in the 
title, and was not in possession, or interested in the possession, of the land. 


He had no contract or agreement with 


them, which he could invoke, obligating them to pay the taxes. 


he paid the taxes voluntarily and cann 


the defendants, or any agreement by 
Held, that 
ot recover them from the defendants. 


—Weberling v. Bursell. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 822, May 13, 1930. 


Total on Income Levies 
Gains in New Hampshire | 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, May 12. 


The personal income tax on interest 
and dividends yielded $615,176 this year, 
as compared to $594,069 for 1929, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the State | 
tax commission May 9. 

In New Hampshire, it was explained, | 
intangible property, such as ‘stocks and 
bonds, is not taxed ad yalorem; instead, 
an income tax is imposed upon interest 
and dividends at the average property | 
tax rate, which last year was 2.8 per | 
cent. | 

Receipts from the tax are returned to | 
the cities and towns, less cost of collec- 
tion, which, according to the Commis- 
sion, was less than 2 per gent. The tax 
is not imposed upon corporations. 


| 


Georgia May Call 
Extra Legislative Session 


State of Georgia: 

‘ _ Atlanta, May 12. 
A special session of the legislature 
will depend on the result*of a survey now 
being undertaken by several State 
agencies, according to an announcement 
by Governor L. G. Hardman. The sur- 
vey, he said, will be completed within a 
few weeks and is along thrée specific 
lines: Possible increase in revenue, ad- 
justment of appropriations to meet rev- 
enue and reduction of overhead expenses 
by consolidation, and coordination of 
departments. 


True Value in Assessing 
Ordered in New Mexico 


State of New Mexico: 
Sante Fe, May 12. 


All property must be placed upon the 
tax roll at its actual value and not at 
50 or 60 per cent thereof, according to 
instructions just issued by the State tax 
commission to the county boards of 
equalization. 


“We want it distinctly understood that 
we have always insisted on actual val- 
ues,” the commission says in its instruc- 
tions. “Our sole contention has always 
been, and is today, that the boards of 
appraisers should obtain actual values 
in accordance with the law. If you find 
that such values have not been obtained* 
and your county board of tax appraisers 
has assessed on a percentage basis, then 
it is your duty as a board of equalization 
to revise all values upward so as to 
comply with the law. If your beard 
performs its duty there is no danger 
that one county will be assessed higher 
than any other. 





Indiana Is Considering 
State Levy on Incomes 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, May 12. 


State incomes taxes were discussed by 
the tax survey committee appointed by 
Governor Leslie at its meeting May 8. 
An exhaustive brief on the subject pre- 
pared by Charles R. Metzger in_ behalf 
of the taxation committee of «the Indian- 
apolis chamber of commerce was sub- 
mitted. Arguments for and against the 
use of this form of taxation in Indiana 
are set forth in the brief, which also an- 
alyzes the income taxes imposed in va- 
rious States and the model law drafted 
‘in 1921 by a committee of the National 
Tax Association. 

“If all States had income taxation or 
were ever going to adopt this method of 
raising revenue, the detrimental effects 
to the State using this method would be 
slight,” the brief says. “In view of the 
present intense competition between 
States to secure business which will pro- 
vide opportunities for employment of the 
citizens, there will undoubtedly be some 
harmful effects experienced teh such a 
law by those States which adépt income 
taxation. The exact seriousness of the 
harmful effects cannot be realized until 
the law has been in effect. A policy of 
moderation and fairness in af] aspects of 
this problem is essential to keep harm- 
ful effects ,to the minimum.” 








the taxpayer to avail himself of the 
right of appeal, and there must be a 
strict compliance with its provisions, if 
the taxpayer desires to take advantage 
of the rights conferred, Florsheim 
Brothers Dry Goods Company v. United 
States, 280 U. S, 453; Lucas v. Pilliod 
Lumber Company, — U. S. —. (Apr. 
14, 1930.) (V U.S. Daily 500.) 

The action of the Board in ordering 
a dismissal, is affirmed 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 12 


Uncasville Manufacturing 
Docket Nos. 9968 and 11117. 


1. The Board has no jurisdiction to 
review determinationof deficiencies 
for years prior to 1916. 

2. Nor has it jurisdiction to review 
the determination of an overassess- 
ment for the year 1917. 

3. The sworn categorical opinion of 
the taxpayer corporation’s officers, 
standing alone, is insufficient to es- 
tablish that the ultimate facts (in 
this case, the Mar. 1, 1913, value and 
the probable useful life of property) 
support a lower profit or a higher 
allowance for depreciation and ob- 
solescence than that determined by 
the respondent. 

4, The taxpayer must prove, the 
correct ultimate facts which will 
support its claim, and if the respond- 
ent. use values shown on the baoks 
which do not accurately show factors 
of cost, it is not enough for the tax- 
payer merely to thus indicate a 
weakness in his method of determi- 
nation, 

5. A corporation is not entitled to 
any deduction for the exhaustion of 
patents owned by its sole stockholder 
and used by it with his permission 
but without payment or obligation 
to pay for the use thereof. 

6. Waivers purporting to bear the 
signature of the Commissioner af- 
fixed on his behalf by a subordinate 
+ to delegated authority are 
valid. 

_ 1. Evidence held insufficient to 
justify special assessment. 


Henry C. Rowe, Docket No. 18216. 


On Mar. 1, 1913, the petitioner 
was the owner through agents of 
certain leases of oyster lands in 
Narragansett Bay. The leases ran 
for a term of 10 years. By custom 
the lessee had the right to indefi- 
nitely renew the lease. The peti- 
tioner had invested from $100 to 
$200 per acre in cleaning the lands 
covered by the leases for oyster cul- 
ture. The Mar. 1, 1913, value of 
.the Jeases held by the petitioner 
through his agents was not less than 
$100 multiplied by the number of 
acres covefed by the lease. After 
Mar. 1, 1913, the lands became pol- 
luted with industrial wastes to, such 
an extent that they could not be 
profitably operated as oyster\farms 
and the leases became valueless. In 
the fiscal Years ended June 30, 1921, 
and June 30, 1922, the petitioner 
cancelled certain leases since they 
had become worthless. Held, that 
the petitioner is entitled to deduct 
from gross income of the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1921, and June 30, 
1922, the Mar. 1, 1913, value of cer- 
tain oyster leases cancelled in those 
years. 


Mrs. Carrie E. Molter, Docket No. 25730. 


The petitioner was the equitable 
owner of an undivided one-half in- 
terest in certain real estate at the 
time oil was discovered thereon in 
November, 1921, agd she is entitled 
to depletion deductions based upon 
the fair market value at the date 
of the discovery or within 30 days 
thereafter. 


Jacob W. Frank, Docket No. 38133. 


The petitioner agreed with his 
estranged wife that if she would 
join him in the conveyance of real 
estate owned by him, and a divorce 
was obtained by either within one 
year, $40,000 of the proceed of the 
sale, together witha deed in fee sim- 
ple to other property, should go to 
her; that in the event no divorce 
was obtained within the year, the 
$40,000 and other property should be 
returned to the petitioner. Held, 
that such payment made to the wife 
after divorée was a payment by 
petitioner and not a payment by the 
purchaser to her in consideration for 
the release of her inchoate rights to 
the property sold. i 
- S. Cullinan, Docket No. 29506. 

1, In determining the profit on the 
sale of a certain, lot the method of 
allocating cost used in J. S. Cullinan, 
5 B. T. A. 996, followed. 

2. From the evidence,held that an 
advancement made to a certain po- 
litical campaign fund was not a debt 
and hence not deductible as a bad 
debt loss. 

Zolton V. Morvay, Victor W. Morvay, 
Docket Nos. 88983 and 88984. 

Respondent’s determination of gain 
from the sale of partnership inter- 
ests stistained, 


Company, 











Professional Fees 
Credited to Limit 
As Earned Income 


Participation by Assistants 
Said Not to Justify Cur- 
tailment of Amount AIl- 
lowed by Statute 


_Doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sional men are entitled to the earnéd in- 
come credit up to the statutory limit on 
all professional fees, even though they 
employ assistants, according to a mimeo- 
graph opinion issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Taxpayers 
are entitled to a credit for earned in- 
come in computing the Federal income 
tax, the mimeograph explained, setting 


me the rules governing professional 
ees, 


BUREAU OF_LINTERNAL REVENUE. 
MIMEOGRAPH 8802. 
Lucas.—Under section 31 of the reve- 
nue act of 1928 an individual is entitled 
to claim. against the tax computed on 
his net income a credit of 25 per cent 
of the tax which would be payable if his 
earned net income constituted his entire 
net income. Earned income under the 


| Statute means wages, salaries, profes- 
| sional fees, and other amounts received 


as compensation for personal services ac- 
tually rendered. 


Under existing rulings it has been held 


| that professional fees in order to con- ; 
| stitute earned income mu&t be received 


as compensation for personal services ac- 
tually rendered, and in some instances 
taxpayers performing professional serv- 
ices who employ assistants in their of- 
fices have been denied the right to in- 
clude all of the professional fees up to 
the statutory limit of $30,000 as earned 
income. In Mimeograph 3471 (C. B. V-2, 
16), the following statement appears: 
“If the business requires only a nomi- 
nal capital and the income is derived 


| principally from the personal services 


of the taxpayer, as a doctor or lawyer, 
the entire profits, not exceeding $20,000 
[$30,000 under revenue act of 1928], may 
be considered as earned income. * * * 


| If a taxpayer is engaged in the practice 


of a profession on his own account and 
employs an assistant over whom he ex- 


|ercises only a perfunctory supervision, 


the profit resulting from the labor of 

such assistant can not be regarded as 

earned income by the employer unless his 

total net income is less than $5,000.” 
All Fees Earned Income 


It was not intended ta-deny the tax- 


| payer the right to consider the entire 
amount received as professiénal fees as 
| earned income if the taxpayer is engaged 


in a professional occupation, such as a 
doctor or a lawyer, even though the tax- 
payer employs assistants who perform 
part or all of the services, provided the 
clients or patients are those of the tax-: 
payer and look to the taxpayer as the 
responsible person in connection with 
the services performed. 

_ This mimeograph will also apply to 
income received as professional fees from 
a professional partnership, even though 
the partnership employs assistants who 
work on a salary basis, provided the 
clients or patients are those of some ac- 
tive member of the partnership and look 
to some active member of the partner- 
ship as responsible for the services per- 
formed. 

This mimeograph should not be con- * 
strued as applying to “any trade or busi- 
ness” in which both personal services and 
capital are material income-producing 
factors. 

The provisions of this mimeograph are 
also applicable to the determination of 
the earned income credit on amounts re- 
ceived as professional fees under the pro- 
visions of section 209 of the reyenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926. ° 

Mimeograph 3471 is amended in so far 
as it is inconsistent with this mimeo- 


| graph. 


| 
| 


Any inquiries made in regard to this 
mimeograph should refer to the num- 
ber of the mimeograph and the sym- 
bols IT:E:RR. 


Tax refunds announced by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue will be found 
today on page 13. 


An hotel unusual 
in its facilities 
to make your 
Washington visit 


delightful 


One of the world’s really distinguished 
hotels. Ten minutes from the center 
of Washington, from the White House 
itself. Yet as isolated from the com- 
plexities of city life as if it were miles 
away. An hotel of luxurious appoint= 
ments, Deft, tactful service with all 
the sports facilities of a modern country 
club. 


your door, _ Excellent golf «nearby, 


Tennis, riding, swimming, at 


Eighteen hundred outside rooms, each 
bedroom with private bath, 
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Commercial Standards’ of 
Quality and Service Found 
To Foster Good Will of 


Buying Public 





By I. J. Fairchild 
Chief, Division Trade Standards, Bureau of 

Standards, Department of Commerce _ 

Our Bureau of Standards contacts with 
industry in the development of more 
than 100 simplified practice recommen- 
dations revealed a very definite demand 
for a means whereby special nomen- 
clature, definitions, grading rules, speci- 
fications and other commercial standards 
for the quality or service characteristics 
of a commodity might be established and 
recorded as a basis for everyday trade. 
The purpose was to clarify the under- 
standing between buyer and seller, and 
to repair, for entire industries, the 
foundation of good will which had suf- 
fered from neglect as well as from un- 
dercutting of quality to meet a price. 
Several such standards were incorporated 
as parts of “simplified practice” recom- 
mendations. 

In ‘order’ to satisfy this demand, the 
Bureau of Standards, in October, 1927, 
arranged a procedure whereby industries 
might establish commercial standards as 
a basis for everyday trade. The pro- 
cedure is very similar to that of “simpli- 
fied practice,’ our cooperation being 
available only upon written request in 
order that there may be no possibility of 
Government interference with business. 

The funttion of the Bureau of, Stand- 
ards in such work is fourfold: (1) To act 
as a referee to secure adequate consid- 
eration of the needs of all interests; (2) 
to supply such assistance and advice in 
the development of the program, as past 
experience, with similar programs may 
suggest; (3) to solicit and record the 
extent of adoption and adherence to the 
standard; and (4) to add all possible 
prestige to the standard by publication 
and promulgation after it is adopted and 
accepted by all elements directly con- 
cerned. 

Industry Asked Assistance 

For example, the wall paper industry 
was confronted, on the one hand, with 
increasing competition from special plas- 
ters, paints and other methods of wall 
decoration, and, on the other hand, by 
an adverse reaction on the part of users 
to low quality papers which faded easily 
and which were sold to’ meet price com- 
petition. 

The industry desired to rebuild a 
foundation for good will by establishing 
a means whereby the consumer could be 
assured of obtaining a definite quality 
in wall papers. The association of manu- 
facturers requested the assistance of the 
Bureau of Standards, and developed for 
themselves a minimum specification for 
wall paper based on weights of the raw 
Astock, the grounding or coating, _color 
fastness or resistance to light, which is 
determinoed by specific laboratory test, 
the printed width of roll in inches, and 
the coverage per roll in square feet. 


van 





Senate Informed That Answers to Most of Questions 
Raised Are Assured by Early Returns 





Accomplishments up to date by the 
Federal Trade Commission, in its investi- 
gation of chain stores, as authorized by a 
Senate resolution, are given in an in- 
terim report sent on May 12 to the 
president of the Senate. re 

Although returns had been received 
from only about 10 per cent of the chain 
stores, and about twelve per cent of the 
wholesale dealers, to whom _ schedules 
had been sent, the Commission stated 
that answers to most of the questions 
raised by the resolution are assured. 
Price studies in two or three more 
cities before the close of 1930 are listed 
among work yet to be done. 

A summary of the interim report was 
published im the issue of May 12. The 
interim report follows in full text: 

On May 5, 1928, the United States Sen- 
ate, by resolution 224 (seventieth Con- 
gress, first séssion) directed the Federal 
Trade Commrhission to undertake an in- 
quiry into the chain store system of mar- 
keting and distribution. This resolution 
directed the Commission to ascertain and| 
report: 

“(1) The extent to which such (chain 
store) consolidations have been effected 
in violation of the anti-trust laws, if at 
all; (2) the extent to which consolida- 


tions are susceptible to regulation under 
the Federal Trade Commission act or the 
anti-trust laws, if at all; and (3) what 
|legislation, if any, should be enacted for 
the purposé of regulating and controlling 
chain store distribution.” 


Inquiry Into Possibility 
Of Monopoly Ordered 


It also required, in connection there- 
with, that the Commission ascertain: 

“(a)} The extent to which the chain 
store; movement has tended to create a 
monopoly or concentration of control in 
the distribution of any commodity either 
locally or nationally; (b) evidences indi- 
cating the existence of unfair methods of 
competition in commerce or of agree- 
ments, conspiracies, or combination in 
restraint of trade involving chain store 
distribution; (c) the advantages or dis- 
advantages ,of chain store distribution in 
comparison with those of other types of 
distribution as shown by prices, costs, 
profits, and margins, quality of goods and 
services rendered by chain stores and 
other distributors or resulting from inte- 
gration, managerial efficiency, low over- 
head,-or other similar causes; (d) how 
far the rapid increase in the chain store 
system of distribution is based upon 
actul savings in costs of management 
|and operation and how far upon quantity 
prices available only to chain store dis- 
tributors or any class of them; (e) 
whether or not such quantity prices con- 
stitute a violation of either the Federal 
trade commission act, the Clayton Act, 
or any other statute and (f) what legis- 
lation, if any, should be enacted with ref- 
erence to such quantity prices.”” 

Owing to the pressure of work, par- 
ticularly on the power and gas inquiry, 
and the comparatively small staff of the 
Commission, it was impossible to assign 
more than a half dozen people to chain 





After this specification was arranged 
to the satisfaction of the reputable pro- 
ducers it was mimeographed in’ large 
quantities by the Bureau of Standards 
and submitted for comment and criticism 
to wall paper distributors, paper hangers, 
and organizations of users, such as the 
American Home Economics Association, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
etc.’ The proposed commercial standard 
was also published in the trade journals, 
with a definite request for comment and 
criticism and with an invitation to all 
those who might be interested, to attend 
a general conference which was held at 
the Department of Commerce. 


Commercial Standard Adopted 


Following the adjustments which nat- 
urally resulted from such a conference, 
the commercial standard was adopted and 
later was circulated to all those directly 
concerned for written acceptance. Sub- 
sequent to acceptance in writing by a 
satisfactory majority of production by 
volume, and in the absence of any active 
opposition, the specification was pub- 
lished as a commercial standard by the 
Departrent of Commerce. This publica- 
tion serves to record the standard as a 
public document and to make it readily 
available at a nominal price. 

In order to assure consumers that they 
are obtaining wall paper conforming to 
the commerical standard, manufacturers 
are now placing a trade-marked guaran- 
tee label on the back of wall paper sam- 
ples which reads as follows: “The manu- 
facturer guarantees this wall paper to 
meet the requirement of United States 
Commercial Standard CS16-29, issued by 

¢+United States Department of Commerce” 
and a similar, but abbreviated, statement 
is printed on the selvedge of the wall 
paper as delivered tdé the job. 

It is clear that the label or guarantee 
becomes a part of the sales contract 
and is accordingly enforceable at law. 
It is reasonable to suppose, also, that 
the manufacturers will be watching their 
competitors for any violation of the in- 
tegrity of the self-certifying label and 
will report collectively through their or- 
ganization, or individually, to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission any manufacturer 
taking u 
tifying label. In general, it is safe to 
say that the present weapons against the 
misuse of such self-certifying labels 
are so powerful and the penalties so 
great as to allay any fears of serious 
difficulty from that source. 

Purchasing on Specifications 

The past decade has witnessed a de- 
cided trend on the part of professional 
purchasing agents toward the use of 
specifications as a basis for buying, until 
at the present time, professional pur- 
chasers quite génerally are committed 
to the policy of purchasing on specifi- 
cations. As witness to this fact, the 
National Directory of Commodity Speci- 
fications lists over 27,000 specifications 
among which considerable overlapping 
and conflict are evident. There is ap- 
parent, also, a decided tendency on the 
part of the household buyer to inquire 
more deeply into the relative merits of 
competing commodities and to demand 
that purchased goods shall present, at 
least, a certain service value. : 

Many industries have recognized this 
trend toward increasing diversity of 
specifications and toward a demand on 
the part of the consumer for assurance 
of quality. Instead of sitting idly by, 
and meekly accepting the situation, for- 
ward-looking groups are stepping out in 
front of the specification procession by 
taking the initiative in the establishment 
Werner standards, which entire in- 
\istries recommend as a basis for pur- 
ia and which are used as a foundation 
‘or marketing the commodity and restor- 
ing public confidence in its service value, 


air advantage of the self-cer-: 


stores for some months; and it was not 
until the early part of 1929 that any 
appreciable work could be done aside 
from the necessary planning and pre- 
liminary preparations. ’ 

The wording of the foregoing reso- 


lution called for a comprehensive in-! 


quiry into the comparative merits of 
chain and individual dealer distribution, 
and obviously involved an enormous 
amount of work to obtain the compara- 
tive information asked for. 

The largest single piece of work on 
the inquiry is that connected with sched- 
ule returns. This involves the prepara- 
tion of schedules for different types of 
distributors, the preparation of mailing 
lists of such distributors, the addressing 
and mailing out of the schedules, ,the 
preparation and mailing of the neces- 
sary follow-up letters, and fimally the 
tabulation and analysis of the data pro- 
cured. 

In all, four sets of schedules have 
been prepared and mailed. The larg- 
est is the chain-store schedule consist- 
ing of some 36 pages, This schedule 
covers the character of the business 
done by the particular chain, service 
features, if any, quantity and other dis- 
counts received, organization and man- 
agement, ‘consolidation and combina- 
tion, private brands, leaders, price pol- 
icies, advertising, etc., together with the 
financial and operating results for a 
series of years. Copies of these sched- 
ules are attached to this report. 


Independent Retailers 


Studied on Sample Basis 

Similar, though somewhat less com- 
prehensive, schedules have also been 
mailed to individual wholesalers, and re- 
tailers.and to the so-called cooperative 
or voluntary groups. 

Altogethr, a total of over 100,000 
of these schedules has: ,been _ sent 
out. Their preparation and that of 
the necessary mailing lists engaged 
practically the full attention of the few 
people assigned to the chain store in- 
quiry up to the early part of 1929. It 
involved the collection from various 
sources of mailing lists of chain stores 
and wholesalers’ organizations and the 
checking of these various lists against 
each other, and with the commercial 
registers. For chains stores and whole- 
salers and cooperative or voluntary 
chains the mailing lists were made as 
comprehensive as was possible from 
these data. 

On account of the huge number of 
independent retailers, however, it was 
decided to study these organizations on 
a sample basis instead of attempting 
to procure returns from all of. them. 
This course of procedure was dictated 
by the vast amount of work which could 
be saved if retailers in a somewhat 
limited number of cities and towns were 
studied. In making up the retail mail- 
ing list, therefore, telephone directdries 
were resorted to, and schedules sent to 
all the retailers in a limited mumber of 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States. These cities and towns were 
carefully selected with a view to ob- 
taining not only a representative geo- 
graphicel distribution, but also one 
which would be properly representative 
of the industrial and commercial strati- 
fication of population. % 

The preparation of ‘the schedules in- 
volved, conferences with various chain 
stores, Wholesale and retail associations, 
and others. After a tentative schedule 
had been prepared, a summary of it was 
taken up with representative wholesal- 











ers, retailers and chain stores, and offi- | 


cers of associations of these merchants, 
for criticism and discussion. The sched- 
ules were revised in accordance with 


tions or combinations of such organiza-| 


go out as soon as the staff became large 
enough to handle the amount of work 
involved, which was about the middle of 
January, 1929. 

It is but seldom appreciated that, in 
procuring returns to extensive schedules 
suchas those employed in this inquiry, 
the follow-up work involved is often sev- 
eral times greater than that required for 
the preparation and mailing of the sched- 
ules in question. In order fo procure 
anything like an adequate response to 
schedules, it has been necessary to use 
repeated follow-up letters. On the whole- 
sale schedule alone, in excess~ of 18,500 
form letters (of.which schedule about 
2,000 were registered) have already gone 
out, and on the chain store schedule 
about 8,500 of which about 1,500 were 
registered. About 20,000 form follow-up 
letters have also gone out to retailers. 
The balance of the retail schedules re- 
main to be followed up and several thou, 
sand more letters will be sent out to 
chain stores in the near future. 


Usable Returns Received 
From Firms Addressed 


In addition to this rout®me follow-up 
of schedules to which no replies have 
been made, thousands of dictated fol- 
low-up letters to both wholesale dealers, 
chain stores, and cooperative and volun- 
tary chains have, been necessary, ex- 
plaining the schedules or questions con- 
tained im them, urging the cooperation 
of unwilling companies, answering va- 
rious inquiries, responding to requests 
for dupl#eate schedules, and the like. 

At the date of this report, usable re- 
turns have been received from about 10 
per cent of the chain stores, including 
most of the’ larger chains, and about 12 
per cent of the wholesale dealers. Sev- 
jeral thousand retail schedules have been 
returned, but, up to now, the limited 
force available has made it impracticable 
to determine the extent to which such 
schedules will prove usable for tabula- 
tion purposes. Out of the approximately 
700 cooperative or voluntary group 
schedules mailed, over 25 per cent have 
been returned: in substantially usable 


orm. 

Schedules from all these four types of 
distributors continue to dribble in each 
\fore, are expected to exceed considerably 
the percentages set forth above. The 
dilatoriness of numerous business con- 
cerns in making reports amd the enor- 
mous amount of time consumed in fol- 
low-up work and correspondence, in order 
|to obtaim a representative group of com- 
| panies, should be recognized. Had the 
\staff and funds been larger, better prog- 
ress could no doubt have been made and 
will be from now on, in view of the addi- 
tional funds available, On the other hand, 
it is significant despite the numerous 
form follow-up letters and-g@reat mass of 
correspondence with individual com- 
panies, that returns are only now being 
received from wholesalers and chain 
stores who originally received the sched- 
ules froma 10 to 15 months ago. 

Aside from the schedule work, the larg- 
est single division of the chain store in- 
quiry is the comparative study of chain 
and independent prices. This work not 
only requires a large staff of people but 
is also expensive as the data employed 
must be collected in the field and conse- 
quently imvolves not only considerable 
travel but large maintenance expenses, 


Three Types of Commodities 
Selected for Study 


Careful study and consideration of the 
problem shortly after the passage of the 
resolution led to the conclusion that the 
comparison of chain and independent 
prices could be most satisfactorily made 
on three types of commodities, i. e, 
groceries, drugs and tobacco. The estab- 
lishments handling these three lines prob- 
ably carry the! largest proportion of 
items of identified merchandise sold by 
both independent and chain stores and 
are hence susceptible of pricing with 
the least reference to such troublesome 
jquestions as the comparative grade and 
quality of merchandise sold in chain and 
independent stores. For this reason, a 
given number of people or a given 
amount Of money should afford a far 
better picture of the comparative situ- 
ation in stores handling these types of 
commodities than in those where com- 
parison Of merchandise would | involye 
analysis to determine the comparability 
of chain and independent merchandise 
from the point of view of grade and 
quality. It was determined, therefore, 
that the study of chain and independent 
prices Would be confined for the time 
being to the fields of groceries, drugs and 
tobaccos. This should not, however, be 
interpreted to mean that no analysis will 
be made of unidentified merchandise 
either im these or other types of estab- 
lishments. 

While the general plans for the price 
study were made in the early stages of 
the inquiry and a general scheme of 
procedure adopted, the staff did not reach 
ja size sufficient to undertake this work 
until about the first of the present 
fiscal year. At this time it became 


practicable to employ about a dozen 
additional people primarily for this 
work, amd a preliminary survey of 


grocery, drug and tobacco stores in the 


week, and the totals anticipated, there-| 


Upward Turn Shown 
In Trade With Far 
East During March 


Comamerce With Oriental Na- 
tions Gained 4 Per Cent 
For Month as Compared 
With February 


By Janet H. Nunn 

Far Eastern Section, Division of Regional 
Information, Department of Commerce 
Preliminary returns indicate that the| 
downward trend which has been evident 
in the United States trade with the Far 
Eastern countries for several months was 
checked in March. 

Combined exports and imports for that 
month, aggregating $137,335,000, repre- 
sented an increase of 4 per cent com- 
pared. with the preceding month. Ship- 
ments of American merchandise to the 
Orient during March rose by 3 per cent 
to $51,990,000, as compared with $50,464,- 
000 for February. Sales to China more 
than held their own. With the exception 
of India, where political unrest is dis- 
turbing trade, and all Australia and New 
Zealand, where business continues dull 
and tariff rates are curtailing purchases 
of American goods, the export increases 
were well distributed among the other 
countries of the Far East. Ratios of 
gains ranged from 3.6 per cent for Japan 
to 46 per cent for Malaya. 

Cotton Exports: Rise 
Shipments of American raw cotton to 
the Orient during March showed a slight 
increase compared with Febfuary, but 
lower prices reduced the total value. In 
contrast, exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts to the same area were the largest 
since April, 1929. Additional increases 
were also registered in lumber, electrical 
equipment, cigarettes, foodstuffs, copper, 
rubber tires, and kerosene oil. Consider- 
able advances in sales of general ma- 
chinery to Japan, China, Philippine 
Islands and Netherland East Indies ap- 
proximated losses sustained in the same 
commodity in the markets of Australia, 
New Zealand and India. 


There was a marked increase in the 
demand for American automobiles in the 
Philippine Islands, India, Japan and 
China, which were, however, more than 
counterbalanced by conditions in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Slack trade in 
these two countries also affected gaso- 
line shipments, while China’s require- 
ments in American tobacco and Japan’s 
purchase of wheat were light. 

Compared with exports from the 
United States to the Onient during 
March, 1929, which totaled $77,083,000, 
the total in March, 1980, of $51,900,000 
represented a decrease of $25,093,000. 
\In this difference of nearly 50 per cent, 
\continued political. unrest, trade inter- 
ferences, economic and financial diffi- 
jeulties, fluctuating currencies, increased 
tariffs and an erratic silver market, all 
took their toll. General commodity prices 
especially in the case of raw cotton and 
|wheat was another factor with which 
trade was obliged to reekon- New Zea- 
land was the only country in which only 
a slight gain was evident in the 1930 
period. ‘ : 

On the import side during March, 
1930, the trade was equally encouraging 
compared with February. <A gain of 
$4,240,000, or 5 per cent, accordingly 
raised American purchases of Oriental 
merchandise from $81,105,000 to $85,- 
845,000. There was a general upward 
tendeney in all important raw Oriental 
materials required by American manufac- 
turers, except jute products and Jap- 
anese raw silk. Imports from the Phil- 
ippines, Netherland East Indies and 
|\China especially showed a marked im- 
provement over February. Compared 
with March of last year, however, when 
imports from the Far Eastern area from 
the United States footed up $107,928,000, 
the March, 1930, total of $85,345,000 
showed a reduction of $22,683,000, or 26 
per cent, a loss due in a large measure 
to lighter purchases of rubber, raw silk, 
wool and jute products at reduced prices. 
Imports from the Philippines, however, 
were nearly 50 per cent greater than in 
the 1929 period. 


La 


based upon the fact that it could. be 
priced without the expenditure of money 
for travel and per diem, and the practica- 
bility of its use as a laboratory for 
developing and perfecting improvements 
in this type of survey as conducted in 
other cities. A preliminary survey of 
Washington involved making the neces- 
sary contacts with chain stores (often 
through the New York or other head- 
quarters and wholesalers, the physical 
survey of the city, and its dfvision into 
districts for pricing purposes, instruction 
of the members of the staff in procedyre 
and methods to be followed in wholesale, 
retail and ehain establishments, and 
the preparation and mimeographing of 
the list of commodities to be used by 
the field agents;in pricing.  LEasily 
the most time-consuming part of this 
work was the preparation of the lists of 
items to be priced. A _ scientific an- 
alysis of chain and independent prices 
requires not only th® selection of com- 
modities handled by both chain and 
independent stores, but also a list which 
may be regarded as representative of 
the goods handled by grocery, drug 
and tobacco stores, respectively. A 











City of Washington was immediately be- 
gun preparatory to the actual work of 
pricing. The selection of Washington was 


chain grocery store may carry all the 
way from 1,000 to 1,500 items, and a 
chain drug store as many as 15,000 or 
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Municipal regulation of use, height and 
area of buildings had been provided for 
in zoning laws passed in all “but two 
States, at the close of the 1929 legisla- 
ive season, according to a statement 
May 12 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

At the close of the State legislative 
sessions of the year 1929, zoning laws 
specifically permitting municipalities to 
control the use, height and area of build- 
ings by districts or “zones” were in ef- 
fect in 46 States and the District of 
Columbia, according to a report on “Zon- 
ing Legislation in the United States” 
just issued by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. * ’ 

In addition, the State of "Washington 
permits cities of the first class to zone 
under their home rule charters, and a 
special enactment of the Vermont legis- 
lature permits zoning in One -municipal- 





Zoning Stafutes to Regulate Buildings 
Placed in Effectin All But Two States 


Legislatures of 35' States Found to Have Adopted Recom- 
mendations of Advisory Committee 








and township governing bodies also are 
empowered to enact.such regulations, 

The development of zoning legislation 
inthe United States has occurred within 
a period .of 30 years, the report states, 
and the most rapid development has oc- 
curred since 1923, in which year “a 
standard State zoning enabling act” was 
prepared by the advisory committee on 
city planning and zoning and issued as 
Bureau of Ssandards Publication BH-5. 
The recommendations set forth in this 
publication have been used in whole or 
large part by the legislatures of 35 
panes in the enactment of 54 zoning 
aws. 

Copies of the mimeographed report 
may be obtained by writing to the di- 
vision of building and housing, Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., while copies, of the 
standard State zoning enabling act may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 





the suggestions received, and began to|ity, In several of the States the county Washington, D, C., at 5.cents each, 
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sus, Ouetlines Various 


In Charge, Retail Distribution, 
The question is beimg raised daily, “Who 
will get the greater benefit fromthe cen- 
sus—the chains and department stores, 
of the independent merchants?” Though 
the chains and department stores will wn- 
doubtedly profit materially from the cen- 
sus, the tabulations ‘will benefit equally 
or more the so-called independent whole- 
sale and retail merchants—because the 
Government is doing in an accurate, im- 
partial manner for these merchants that 
which they were unable to do for them- 
selves. 


As a result of efforts, made mostly by 
the various trade associations, to imprové 
wholesale and retail trade, the need for 
accurate and complete information on the 
distributive system became apparent, and 
it is in an endeavor to supply that im- 
perative need that the census of distribu- 
tion has been undertaken. 


The retail merchant in a small town 
will undoubtedly get as much benefit 
from the census of distribution as the 
retailer in larger localities. As a matter 
of fact, even a merchant ina city under 
1,000 population, where figures for his 
town are not published, will, by proper 
use of the figures, be able to get as much 
benefit as if the fiqures were available 
for his town. For it is by comparing his 
operations with the average for stores of 
his kind and size that the merchant will 
be able to see where he is weak and to 
govern himself accordingly. 


Application of Figures 
Termed Limitless 


The next question which arises is, 
“How can thesefcensus figures be ap- 
plied ?” 

Well, there are limitless ways in which 
they can be used. For example: A mer- 
chant or dealer in any line of retail trade 
might proceed in the following manner 
in his application of the census figures: 

He probably would compare the sales 
per capita in his line in his city with 
similar sales per capita in other cities, 
in an effort to see whether his city was 
ahead or behind in the consumption of 
his merchandise. He would also know 
the mumber of potemtial customers upon 
whom he could draw for business and 
would be able to estimate their probable 
annual purchases of his merchandise and 
see by this whether he was getting all 
of the business that ought properly come 
to a store situated like this. 

The merchant also will be able to 
classify his store as a little, medium 
sized or big store. ‘That is, he would be 
able to determine whether he was larger 
or smaller than the average. It might 
be that he had previously thought that 
he was getting his full share of the 
business and would discover fom an 
examination of the reports that this was 
not so. He would then be prompted to 
see whether the total number of his em- 
ployes was greater or less than the num- 
ber employed on the average by stores of 
his size, 

He would'divide his total sales for 
the year by the number of his employes. 
He would also coumt himself and other 
proprietors and firm members in, and 
would find by this method his sales per 
worker per year. He would then find 
the same figures for stores of his size 
and _ kind in other localities and see 
whether his people were sélling more or 
less than were the awerage employes. If 
he had more than the average number 
of employes he probably would start a 
pretty serious inquiry to,see if there 
was not some way by which his sales per 
employe could be increased. 


Study of Salaries 


Made Important Point 


Then he probably would consider his 
salaries and wages paid per employe as 
compared with the average for stores 
of a similar size im similar towns. If 
he finds he is paying more than the 
average he probably would consider 
whether he was wasting his money by 
paying unnecessary wages or whether 
the increased wages were reflecting 
themselves in better service. If he finds 
his wages for employes were less than 
the average he would probably consider 
whether he was not operating at an ad- 
vantage ‘over’ his competitors, or 
whether perhaps by paying wages that 
were too small he was impairing the 
quality of his service and thus curtail- 
ing his business. 

Light on some of these questions 
might be cast by discovering the sales 
per dollar of wages paid, which is really 
a much more significant figure than 
sales. per wage-earnmer, or wages per 
wage-earner, There are probably many 
concerns who pay their employes more 
than the average, amd yet as these em- 
——_—_—_—_—____—_———_—————— IS = 
more. A chain tobacco store, as a rule, 
carries several hundred items. 

Selecting the items in Washington and 
other cities therefore involved in each 
case not only the examination and study 
of chain store warehouse lists but also 
a survey of a number of representative 
wholesale houses and retail stores, for the 
purpose of insuring both comparability 
and representativeness. 

The lists for Washington, as finally 
made up, covered approximately 450 
grocery items, 460 drug items, and 125 
tobacco items, Pricing work on these 
items actually bgam in Washington on 
Aug. 5 and was completed on Sept. 20, 
1929. The work covered all the chain 
stores operating im Washington, ap- 
proximately 572 imdependent grocery 
stores, 185 drug stores, 145 tobacco re- 
tailers, and several wholesale houses. 

Since not all of the items on the lists 
were carried by each store, the total 
number of items priced at any one store 
was usually considerably below the to- 
tal number shown by the list. 

Following the completion of the price 
work in Washington, a survey of Cin- 
cinnati was undertaken, After the nec- 
essary preliminary study, pricing work 
at that city began on Sept. 23 and was 
substantially completed by Nov, 4. 

On account of the small force assigned 
to the inquiry only two or three people 
were available in the office for tabu- 





lating the information collected in Wash- 
ington and Cincinnati. In order to keep 
the office work on this study more nearly 
abreast of the field work, it was then 
decided temporarily to discontinue a sur- 
vey of additional cities, and bring in the 
field personnel to perform the clerical 
work which must mecessarily precede 
the construction of averages for compar- 
ative analysis of chains and independent 
prices. This and the -other necessary 
office work employed the attention of the 
entire staff until early in March when 
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Distribution Census Foreseen as Aid 


To Chain and Independent Merchants 


Specialist in Charge of Retail Division, Bureau of the Cen- 
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ployes sell so much more than the av- 
erage pet employe the total nurmber of 
dollars paid for wages is less than their 
competitors who pay lower wages. 

There are mumerous other ways the 
grocer and all merchants can wse the 
statistics in reorganizing theix  busi- 
nesses, planning sales tactics and adver- 
tising campaigns. 

From the census tabulations, every 
merchant will be able to ascertain the 
proportion of business done om credit 
in his locality and‘the Natiom as a 
whole; amount of returned goods; value 
of stock carried, expenses, and various) 
other items. 


Data on S pecilization: 
And General Merchandizing | 


In addition to having information on 
the trend toward chain organizations and 
department stores, the census will supply 
data which will indicate the trend toward; 
specialization, as against general mer-! 
chandising. The idea of utilizing an out-| 
let to the utmost, even with incomgruous | 
kinds of merchandise, is probably sound, 
Theye is an instance of ahardware dealer) 
who increased his sales of hardware by 
putting millinery at the back of his store.! 
The trouble is that retailers, seeking only | 
to increase their total volume of sales, 





stock new kinds of merchandise at| 
hazard, and then never know on what 
they are making or losing money. 
Wholesalers will gain from a study of| 
the returns of wholesalers just as the 
retailers will benefit from the returns of 
other retailers. They also will gain as| 
much as, and probably still more than, the 
retailers, from a study of the distribu- 
tion operations. of others than those in 
their own class. They will obtaim infor- 
imation from the census concernimg what! 
| the consumer demands are in various] 
| parts of the country, what types of re- 
| tail outlets there are for their goods in 
each section, and how such outlets com- 
pare as markets for their goods. They 
likewise will have available information 
on the extent to which retail sales are 
concentrated im the hands of various 
groups of retailers as classified either by 
the size of business or type of trade. 
Probably the census tabulations can 
be most effectively used by all business 
men in the field of advertising. Amn eco- 
nomic, social or commercial value secured 
through advertising is predicated upon 
the degrée of intelligence, knowledge .and 
experience possessed by the actuating 
human principle and upon the purity and 
worthiness of the motivé involved. 


Marketing Involves 


Numerous Factors 


The course of marketing activity is,| 
first, an examination and analysis of the 
product or goods for the discovery and 
defining of appeal to, and acceptance by, 
the market; secondly, an exarmination 
and analysis of the market for the de- 
termination of the potential extent, con- 
stancy and continuity of the product ap- 
peal and acceptance; thirdly, orzanizing, 
and training and direction of the selling 
forces; fourthly, determination of the 
character, direction and extent of adver- 
tising and sales development. 

Among the questions apparently now 
paramount in the world of busimess are 
the following : 

What proportion of the establishments 
are units of chain organizatioms, and 
what proportion of the business is han- 
dled by the chains? How many con- 
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Acreages of Wheat - ; 
And Rye in Foreign” 


Countries Decrease 





Reports to Bureau of Agr 
cultural Economics Show 
Less Grain Sown Tham 
For Last Harvest . 





A decrease in the wheat and rye acre=— 
ages of foreign countries as com) 
with last year is indicated by re 
to the foreign service of the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics of the De - 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau an-— 
nounced May 12, The statement follows 
in full text: 

Wheat.—The acreage sown to wheat 
for the 1930 harvest im the 15 foreign _ 
countries reporting to date is 89,052,000 
acres as compared with 90,397,000 acres - 
1929 harvest, according to re- 
ports received by the Foreign Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 

Seeding is about completed in Canada 
and the acreage is likely to be about 5 
to7 per cent less than last year. Precipi- 
tation has been general and moisture sup- 
ply is sufficient for germination but rain 
fall will be needed through the Summer 
as the subsoil moisture is not sufficient 
to carry the crop to harvest time. ‘ 

Conditions in Europe are, on the 
whole, favorable, The acreage seeded in 


but weather conditions during the past 
Winter have not been as severe as dur~ 
ing the previous Winter and the aban=~ 
donment probably will be small. A sum= 


|mary of the weather conditions during’ - 


April indicates that precipitation was 
above the average in western, about avers 
age in central, but somewhat below aver= 
age in eastern Europe. Drought had 
threatened the latter region but rains 
during April improved conditions. The 
official report of the condition of Winter 
wheat im Germany as of May 1 was the 
highest since 1918 and Winter killing the 
lowest since 1925. Comastions in Italy” 
are ver ood. Conditions in France are 
favorable” but not quite equal to last 
year. 
Reports from North Africa continue 
favorable and indicate a crop equal to 
last yer. The Indiam crop has 
officially estimated at 368,000,000 bushels, 
an increase of more than 50,000,000 
bushels over the 1929 crop. . . 
Rye.—The rye acreage in eight Euro-’ 
pean countries is 21,868,000 acreg 
against 22,016,000 acres in 1920. The 
condition of the crop in Germany on 
May 1 was the best in years and Win- 
ter killing amounted to only 1 per cent 
of the acreage sown. The crop in Poland 
has also come through the Winter in 
good condition and the outlook,is satis- 
factory. d 





come? What proportion of the business 
is done. by large concerns? In other 
words, what part in merchandising is 
being played by the large concerns, what 
by the medium-sized concerns, and what 
by the small concerns? ‘The census of 
distribution should give answers to ‘all 
these questions. The rate of mortality - 
in business concerns is also a matter o 
importance, and the questions on “they 
age of the business will shed light on 
this problem. . 
Though the absolute benefits will de- 
pend upon the usage made of the data ses, 
cured the census of distribution will fur 
nish basic information for efforts being 
made by merchants and other business 
men through their trade associations to~ 
ward increased éfficiency in the field of 
wholesale and retail trade, and reduction 





cerns are there whose turnover could not 
possibly give the proprietors a living in- 





of the necessary spread between cost and. 
selling price. 
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EIGHT YEARS IN 
AN EAGLE’S NEST 


A.B. A. travelers cheques issued ta 
George Walker by the Montrose 
Natiomal Bank of Montrose, Colos 
tado. Lost in September, 1920 they 
were carried on the “missing” ledges 
of the A. B, A. until December, 1928, 
when B, D. Reazin returned them to. 
the bank of issue, wich the report 
that he had found them in an eagle’s 
Nest near Butte, Montana... five 
hundred miles from the place where 
they had originally disappeartd. 


upon their tough fibre. Such amazing 
tion — the cheques were made 
Crane’s Bond, the 100% new 


fag paper that has been the leade 
of the Crane line since 1801. © 


its excellence. 


CRANE 
BOND 


CRANE 6&.CO:DALFON, 


eight countries is slightly below last year * 


durability yields to but one explanae 


eagle’s talons... take no toll of 
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That is the story, im brief, of two : ¢ 


The cheques were still unims ~ 
paired. Eight years of western sum 
and snow had made no impression, 
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usiness Law 

Bt v f 

Latest Bulletins on State and 

| . Federal Court Decisions 
. “ 

” Daily 1200 ueking Coeee 


banking — Insolvency — Pre- 

oe eate—Collections by bank for 
itor credited on checking account— 
Where a bank collected installments of 


res d principal on a mo ged 
oh depositor and vactitel the 





itor 
punts to the account of the depositor, 
made withdrawals therefrom 


lations between 
aescainer, as to the amounts so 
was that of debtor and cred- 
d the depositor, on the insolyency 
of the bank and liquidation by the com- 


: referre 
missioner of banks, was not “aipositor’a 


ugh it was 
ae Sttearily to check out such 
s immediately after credited on hares 
: unt in order to convert them in 
Meacest-bearing certificates of deposit. 
rmers and Citizens 
Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 


and 
elected, 
, ani 






' Hogenson v. Fa 
State Bank et al.; 
27894, May 9, 19380. ; - 
Insurance—Fire insurance—Reformation 
any for ‘watenl mistake as to own- 


of po 
- ership of land— ie 
fire policy coverin 
ance by the toeured on land-leased from 
 tailroad provided, as the result “8 
mutual mistake of the parties, that the 
policy should be void if the building = 
on land not owned by the insured, : e 
insured was entitled to have the po ay 
reformed to show that the house sto 
upon leased ground and to recover upon 


the policy as reformed. : ; 
Srpex v. Central Federal Fire Ins. Co.; 
Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6618, Apr. 30, 1980. 


Insurance—Forfeiture of policies—Acts 
Sonotitating waiver of right to forfeiture 
*—Qualified demand to pay note for pre- 
mium— ; : 
Where, under a life insurance policy 
providing for cancellation upon failure 
to pay any premium when due, the ~ 
sured gave a note in payment of the 
annual premium upon which was written 
the condition that if not paid when o 
the policy was to become forfeited an 
void, a demand on the part of the agent 
of the insured after maturity of the note 
and failure of the insured to pay, could 
not be held to be a waiver of the in- 
surer’s right to declare the policy void, 
since the demand was not an unqualified 
demand for payment, but included a ref- 
erence for — regarding reinstate- 
of the policy. 4 
ay Trust Co., Exec., v. Capitol 
Life Insurance Co.; D. C., N. D. Okla., 
No. 589, May 5, 1930. 


Insurance — Life insurance — Reinstate- 
ment after lapsing of policy—Acceptance 
of application for reinstatement— 


Where an insurance company sent no- 
tice to the insured that his policy had 
Japsed and informed him that it could 
be reinstated upon the receipt of a cer- 
tain amount on the premium and the ap- 
proval of a certificate of insurability by 
the insured’s family physician, and the 
certificate was prepared and sent in by 
the insured with the amount designated, 
but the insurer later requested a certifi- 
ate of examination by its own doctor, 
meanwhile retaining the check for the 

payment of the premium, the reten- 
tion of the part payment of the premium 
did not constitute an implied acceptance 
of the application for reinstatement, 
since such reinstatement was still under 
consideration and had not been finally 
approved when the death of the insured 
occurred, no ground of. estoppel having 
arisen upon which the insure could have 
believed that the application had been 
accepted. 


Exchange Trust Co., Exec., v. Capitol | 


Life Insurance Co.; D. C. N. D. Okla., 
No. 589, May 5, 1980. 
Surety bonds—Commission merchants— 
Cancellation by surety— 

The surety on the bond of a licensed 


commission merchant in the State of | 


Washington has no right to cancel the 
bond and is liable thereon until the li- 
cense is revoked and the surety released, 
since such bond is not an official bond 
within statutes providing for the cancel- 
lation of such bonds, and there is no 
statute providing for its cancellation by 
the surety. 

Slotemaker v. International Fruit and 
Produce Co. et al.; Wash. Sup Ct., No. 
22227, May 5, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Award for 
both temporary total disability and tem- 
porary partial disability— 

An employe whose foot was. crushed 
could be awarded compensation for tem- 
porary total disability for the period 
of such disability, and also compen- 
sation for permanent partial disability 
for the loss of 75 per cent of the use of 
the foot as the result of the same acci- 
dent. 

Western Steel Erecting Co. et al. v. 
Lukenbill et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 
20920. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Equity—Jurisdiction—Remedy at law and 
multiplicity of suits—Possibility of fu- 
ture damage from failure to perform 
contract— 

Under a contract between a city and 
a raijroad regarding the erection of a 





Use of Frontage on Lake as Resort 
Enjoined in Suit by Property Owners 
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Probability of Depreciation 


in Values and Interference 


With Quiet Enjoyment Said to Justify Holding 





State of Washington: Olympia. 


Swners of frontage on.a small fresh- 
water lake have been held entitled to an 
injunction against the use of a portion 
of the frontage as an amusement park 
by the Supreme Court of Washington. 

It appears from the opinion that other 
owners of property bordering on the lake 
brought an action to enjoin the use of a 
portion of the frontage for such amuse- 
ment park on the theory¢that it would 
constitute*’a nuisance. e lake is about 
40 acres in extent and is situated a few 
miles from the business section of the 
city of Seattle. 

he defendants own a three-acre tract 
with a frontage of 200 feet on the lake 
and had cleared the land to provide park- 
ing space for 200 to 300 automobiles, had 
installed ovér 40 tables for use by picnic 
rties and had constructed a boathouse, 
fathhouss and diving platform. There 
was evidence, according to the opinion, 
that the use of the lake for bathing pur- 
poses by the number of patrons who 
\would be attracted thereto would prob- 
ably infect the water. 

The court stated that it’would take ju- 
dicial notice that some of the patrons, 
would, from time to time, take undue lib- 
erties with or upon the property of *per- 
sons living along the lake shore, which 
would seriously interfere with the rights 
of privacy and property enjoyed by such 
owners. There was also evidence that the 
establishment of the recreation park 
would cause a material reduction in the 

; value of the other property bordering on 
| the lake. 








THOMAS F. TURTLE ET AL. 
v. 
LUTHER W. FRITCHETT ET AL. 
Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22268. 

| Appeal from Superior Court for King | 
County. | 
GeorGeE H. CRANDELL, for appellants; | 
VANDERVEER, BASSETT & LEVINSON, for | 

respondents. 

- Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 11, 1930 

BEALS, ..J.—Lake Burien is a small | 
body of fresh water, about 40 acres in| 
extent, situated in the midst of a rather | 
thickly settled community a few miles | 
south of the business section of the City | 
of Seattle. The lake is*fed probably | 
exclusively by the drainage of surface | 
waters from the surrounding lands and | 
has one small outlet which is dry during | 
the Summer months and through which | 
at the time of the trial of this action, | 
according to the owner of the property | 
through which -the outlet passes, no} 
water had run from the lake for,more | 
than a year. The entire lake frontage, | 
including the shore lands, is privately | 
owned, there being not even one public | 
road leading to the water. A consider-| 
able portion of the waterfront property | 
has been improved with comfortable | 
homes, and no part of the waterfront 
has ever bsen used for other\than resi- | 
dential purposes. 


Statutory Definition 


Of Nuisance Given 

Defendants, being the owners of a} 
three-acre tract having a frontage of 
approximiately 200 feet on the south side 
of the lake, cleared the same so as to 
provide parking space for 200 or 300 
automobiles, installed over 40 tables for 
use by picnic parties, together with facil- 
ities for cooking, and constructed a boat- 
house, bathhouse and diving platform, 
preparatory to opening an amusement 
resort upon their preaeta it being their 
intention to install, in addition, the usual 








| swings, et cetera. 

Plaintiffs, together with interveners, 
being the owners of property bordering 
on the lake, prayed the superior court 
j that defendants be enjoined from_pro- 
ceeding with their plan to open an 
amusement resort upon their property. 
At the close of the trial, the court signed 
a decree enjoining defendants from open- 
ing or conducting upon their property 
any resort such as they desired toper- 


ate, from which decree defendants 
| appeal. 
Appellants contend that the court 


;erred in enjoining them from devoting 
| their property to the proposed use. 

| There are no building or other restric- 
| tions limiting the use of the property 
surrounding the lake, and appellants 
contend that the decree of the trial court 
| finds no sufficient support in the evidence. 

The statutes of this State define 
“nuisance” as follows: 

“Whatever is injurious to health, or 
indecent, or offensive to the senses, or 
|an obstruction to the free use of prop- 
erty so as to essentially interfere with 
the comfortable enjoyment of the life 
{and property, is a nuisance, and the 
| subject of an action for damages an® 
| other and further relief.” Rem. Comp. 
| Stat.,. section 943. 
| “Nuisance consists in unlawfully-doing 
|an act, or omitting to perform a duty, 
| which act or omission either annoys, 
| injures or endangers the comfort, repose, 
| health or safety of others, offends de- 
|cency, or unlawfully interferes with, 
| obstructs or tends to obstruct, or render 
dangerous for passage, any lake or navi- 


| gable river, bay, stream, canal, or basin, 





| of privacy and property enjoyed by such| 


|element which is to be considered and 


playground equipment such as slides, | depreciation in value, we must hold that 


dam for water. supply and the removal of |or any public park, square, street or 
tracks, providing that in the event the | highway; or in any way renders other 


Dect 


iB Moring v. United States; C. C. A. 5, 
_ No. 5685, Apr. 16, 1930. 


4 


openings in the dam were inadequate to 
control floods, etc., the city would, at its 
own expense, raise the level thereof, the 
railroad, following the destruction of 
two of its bridges, due to the lack of con- 
trolling facilities at the dam, was prop- 
erly in an equity court to compel spe- 
cific performance of that provision of 
the contract, since the remedy at law, 


*« which would mean repeated suits for | ment upon property or which would 


‘damages, in which the possibility of fu- 


ture damage could not be adjudicated, 


‘was inadequate. 


Henshaw et al. v. City of Oklahoma | 
City; D. C., W. D. Okla. No. 742, Apr. 


21, 1930. 


Prohibition—Searches and seizures—Va- 
lidity of search of automobile stopped to 
determine, whether it carried liquor— 


A seizure of intoxicating lquor by 


officers at a 


pons 75-or 100 miles from 
the Mexican bo 


road reading “Stop, U. S. Officers, 


not carry liquor. 


ving stolen property—Property be- 
ng to the United States—Concurrent 


_A person may be 








rder, who stopped the de- 
fendant’s car by placing a sign on the 
was 
invalid for want of reasonable cause to 
or suspect that the automobile 
liquor, the purpose of stopping 
car being to see whether it did or 


ction of State and Federal Courts 
rosecuted for receiv- 
E a State court under } 


| of property.” Rem. Comp. Stat. sec- 


ption 9914, 
Close Supervision of 


Patrons Impossible 
land this court, has, under the authority 
{of these sections, enjoined enterprises 
| which it was held would necessarily 
| result either in some physical encroach- 
in- 
| terfere with the comfortable enjoyment 
thereof. Densmore v. Evergreen Camp 
No. 147, W. O. W., 61 Wash. 230, 112 
Pac. 255, Ann. Cas. 1912B 1206, 31 L. 
R. A. (N. 8.) 608; Everett v. Paschall, 
61 Wash. 47, 111 Pac. 879, Ann. Cas. 
1912B 1128, 31 L. R. A. (N. S) 827; 
Ferry v. Seattle, 116 Wash. 648, 200 
Pac. 336; 203 Pac. 40, 

Appellants testified, undoubtedly in 


—————_______——_——_—__=_=_——_—_—_—— I. 


a State statute making the receipt of 
stolen property a crime, although the 
property belonged to the United States 
and he could have been prosecuted in the 
Federal court for the violation of a Fed- 
eral statute making it a crime to receive 
stolen property belonging to the United 
States. . 

Ex parte Groom; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 
6692, May 3, 1930. 

Subscribers desiring to obtain pho- 

tostatic copies of opinions which are 
| not published in full text in subse- 
quent issues should write to the In- 

quiry Division, The United States 
Daily.. 








the best of good faith, that it was their 
desire to conduct the amusement resort 
which they. proposed to establish upon 
their property in a ory orderly 
and respectable manner. hey stated 
that they did not intend to install a 
dancing aif wees and that they would 
rohibit the drinking of any sarge 
iquor upon their premises. Neither di 
they plan to install a merry-go-round, 
or similar noisy amusement; and they 
testified that it was their present inten- 
tion to close the resort at 9 o’clock 
every evening. Appellants admitted that 
they had had no previous experience in 
operating such an amusement park as 
they proposed to conduct, and it seems 
to us that their inexperience in such 
matters appears quite decisively from 
their testimony. e are not, however, 
at all concerned with the question of 
whether or not a resort conducted ac- 
cording to the plans.outlined by appel- 
lants could or could not be a financial 
success, but considér only the legal rights 
of the respective parties. 


It must ‘be granted, as contended by 
appellants, that the ordinary noise re- 
sulting from the attendance of people 
at @ picnic or recreation ground, con- 
ducting themselves in an orderly manner, 
during the daytime and early evenings, 
would not constitute a nuisance. It is 
also to be assumed that a lawful enter- 
prise will be conducted in an orderly 
manner. At the same time, this court 
cannot close its eyes to matters of com- 
mon knowledge, and it is, of course, true 
that with the very best intentions in the 
world the manager of a_ recreation 
ground. situated upon a body of water 
and in connection with which boats are 
rented and bathing encouraged, as part 
of the amusements intended to attract 
the visiting public, cannot control. the 
a¢ts of his patrons who rent his boats 
and row upon the lake, nor of those 
who bathe therein and swim here and 
there in its waters. 


Depreciation of Adjacent 
Property Is Conceded 


Picknickers and persons using the 
grounds only can be more readily con- 
trolled and kept within physical and 
moral bounds, but those who depart 
therefrom and pursue pleasure upon or 
within the water are, to a conriderable 
extent, free to follow their own devices 
and inclinations, notwithstanding any 
rules which may be promulgated by the 
management of the recreation park, and 
courts can scarcely refrain from taking 
judicial notice that some of the persons 
who are so acquatically inclined would 
from time to time take undue, liberties 
with or upon the properties of persons 
living along the lake shore, which would 
very seriously interfere’ with the rights | 
owners. This is, of course, only one 
it is not one of controlling importance. 
It has, however, weight in determining 
the questions here presented. 

It seems to be admitted, even by ap- 
pellants, that the establishment of such 
a resort as they seek to conduct would 
have the effect of depreciating the value 
of the other proparties bordering on the 
lake. Several of respondents’ witnesses 
estimated such depreciation as high as 
25 per cent of the value. Some of them 
testified that appellants had admitted 
that such depreciation would amount to 
10 per cent. This is also an element 
to be considered, although it should not 
be given undue importance as often- 
times such damage is necessarily held to 
be damnum absque injuria. From the 
testimony before us on the question of 


by the establishment of the recreation 
park respondents’ lands would be mate- 
rially reduced in value. 


Lake Too Small for 
Public Bathing 


Dr. C. L. Dixon, the health officer 
of King County, called as a witness on 
behalf of respondents, testified that in 
his opinion Lake Burien is too small a 
ody of water to be safely used as a 
public bathing resort. The witness tes- 
tified concerning his official experience 
with bathing resorts located upon 
another body of water appreximately 
similar in swe to Lake Burien, which 
resorts the health officer had ordered 
closed; it having seemed probable that 
a number of cases of infantile paralysis 
were traceable to infection resulting 
from bathing in the Jake upon the shores 
of which the resorts were located. While 
the danger of such or other infection 
may be remote, it is none the less real, 
and it is evident that if such a resort as 
@sn ay} Ul JO ‘ayy UL aInoasur suOsied 
appellants desire to conduct is to be a 
financial success it must be patronized 
by many thousands of persons during 
the season of the year when people seek 
such recreation. The proposition that 
Lake Burien, due to its “comparatively 
small size and lack of drainage, is too 
small a body of water to be used for 
public bathing by such a large number 
of people seems reasonable. 

_Dr. Dixon apparently based his tes- 
timony both upen his actual profes- 
sional experience as a health officer and 
as a physician and upon his theoretical 
knowledge. We are strongly impressed, 
as was the trial court, by this testimony. 
Lake Burien is a small body of water, 
and it seems clear that, during the Sum- 
mer season, when outdoor bathing is 
popular, the lake has no outlet, nor, un- 
less its waters are replenished from hid- 
den springs, which may_be the case to 
some extent, although from the testi- 
mony this appears doubtful, is the water 
changed or purified by any natural 
means. 4 


Health Officer Is 
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opening an amusement resort, where 
would probably become infected and 
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any court most careful consideration, and | 


Appgllants seek to minimize the testi- | 


can not but be accorded great weight in 
determinigg such issues as are here pre- 
sented. 


mony introduced on this branch of the 
case and contend that it is not necessary 
to anticipate possible action on the part 
of the county health authorities in con- 
trolling a situation with which they are 
vested by law with full authority to deal. 
It is true that the authorities in charge 
of the public health could close, if they 
thought necessary, such a bathing re- 
sort as appellants expect to open, and 
that they could establish rules and regu- 
lations for the control of such an estab- 
lishment. We do not intend to hold that 
such an opinion by the county health 
officer as was expressed in this case 
by Dr. Dixon is controlling upon the 
courts in view of the authority vested in 
the county authorities to control and 
regulate such resorts, but we do not 
hesitate to hold that such testimony car- 
ries great weight and, when <uncontra- 
dicted, as is the case here, should not 
lightly be disregarded. 

This courf, in the case of Densmore v. 
Evergreen Camp No. 147, W. O. W., 61 
Wash. 230, 112 Pac.. 255, Ann. Cas. 
1912B 1206, 31 L. R. A, (N. S.) 608, 
enjoined the opening of an undertaking | 
establishment in a residence district, al- 
though admittedly such an _ establish- 
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Texas—Insurance—Compensation, Insurance—Rejection of Application Be- 
cause of Nature of Risk—Private Carriers— . 

Private insurance companies writing compensation insurance in the State 
of Texas may not refuse to issue a policy because of the nature of the risk 
involved, since such companies, as a condition to doing business in the State, 
mpensation insurance in accordance with the workmen’s com- 
pensation act on the same footing as the Texas Employers’ Insurance Associ- 
ation—Texas Employers’ Ins. Assn. v. U. S, Torpedo Co. 
Appl.) —V U. S. Daily, 824, May 13, 1930. 


Texas—Insurance—Compensation Insurance—Rejection of Application Be- 


of the hazardous nature of the work of the employes.—Texas Employers’ 
(Tex. Comm. Appl.)—V U. S. Daily, 


n—Nuisances—Injunction—Nuisances Subject to 


roperty bordering on a small fresh-water lake, none of the 
hich was devoted to other than residential purposes, were en- 
titled to an injunction restraining the owners of 200 feet of frontage from 


the lake would materially depreciate in value as a result of the establishment 
of the resort.—Turtle et al. v. Fritchett et al. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V. U. S. 
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persons of ordinary Sensibilities and of 
ordinary tastes and habits, and as, in 
view of the circumstances of the case is 
unreasonable and in derogation of the 
rights of the party. A prospective or 
threatening nuisance is subject to the 
same test and against which a party 
would have a clear right to preventive 
relief in equity.” 

This rule is also supported by the fol- 
lowing authority: Eckels v. Weibley, 232 
Pa. St. 547, 81 Atl. 645, 7 A. L. R. 789 
(notes at p. 749). 


Many necessary businésses, such as | 
hospitals, sanitariums and undertaking 
establishments, as well as other lawful 
businesses such as bowling alleys, dance 
halls, moving picture theaters. and 
amusement resorts, are not nuisances 
per se, but may become so when the con- 
duct thereof is contemplated within an 
exclusively residential district. Everett 
v. Paschall; Densmore v. Evergreen 
Camp No. 147, W. O. W., supra; Good- 
rich v. Starrett, 108 Wash. 437, 184 Pac. 
220; Ferry v. Seattle, 116 Wash. 648, 200 
Pac. 336, 203 Pac. 40; Hamilton Corpora- 
tion v. Julian, supra; Mason v. Deiter- 
ing, 132 Mo. App. 26, 111 S. W. 862; Eck- 
els v. Weibley, supra; Andrews v. Perry, 
126 Misc. Rep. 320, 216 N. Y. Supp. 537; 
Deevers v. Lando, 285 S. W. (IIl.) 746; | 
Phelps v. Winch, 140 N. E. 847, 28 A. L. 
R. 1169; Gilbough v. West Side Amuse- 








ment was not a nuisance per se. There 
was a conflict in the evidence as to 


ag Co., 64 N. J. Eq. 27, 53 Atl. (N. J.) 


Appellants contend that the decree 
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Insurance Association Not Permitted to: 


PRESENTED 
THe Unirep States 


Refuse Policy Due to Nature of Risk 





Employers Subject to Provisions of Compensation Act 





Entitled to Protection as Matter of‘ 


Right 


\ 


State of Texas: Austin, 


The Texas Employers’ Insurance As- 
sociation may not refuse to issue a policy 
to an employer because of the hazardous 
nature of the work of the employes, ac- 
cording to an opinion of the Texas com- 
mission of appeals. ? ‘ 

An employer filed a suit of mandamus 
to odmapet the association to issue a pol- 
icy in accordance with ‘the workmen’s 
compensation act. The association had 
declined tle risk because of the hazard- 
ous nature pf the work of the employes. 
The trial edurt awarded the writ and its 
judgment, was affirmed by. the court of 
civil appeals. The commission of ap- 


of the court of civil appeals be affirmed, 
and the supreme court in accordance with 
such recommendation affirmed the judg- 
ment. - : 

“The association in support of its con- 
tention that it had a right to decline a 
risk argued that private companies were 
not required to accept a risk deemed un- 
desirable, because of the hazardous na- 
ture of the work and that to require 
the association to do so would give the 
private companies an advantage over the 
association. The commision of appeals, 
however, states that the legislature may 
require insurance companies, as a condi- 
tion to do a business within the State, 
to accept all applications of employers 
not within excepted classes regardless of 
the nature of the risk, and that private 
companies writing such insurance within 
the State are required to do business on 
the same basis as the association and 
must accept all applications regardless of 
the risk. , 


peals recommended that the arm 





TEXAS EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE AsSso- 
CIATION 
Vv. 


UNITED STATES TorPEDO CoMPANY. 
Texas Commission of Appeals. 
In error from Court of Civil Appeals, 

Third District. ‘ 

Commission’s Opinion 
Apr. 23, 1930. 

Leppy, J.—This is a suit for man- 
damus instituted by defendant in ,error 
in the district court of Travis County, 
to compel plaintiff in error; Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association, to issue 
a policy of insurance, in accordance with 
the terms of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, covering defenlant in error’s 
employes. 

The petition contaized all the neces- 
sary averments to entitle defendant in 
error to the writ unless plaintiff in error 
had the right to decline to issue such 
policy, as it did, upon the ground that 


ae business in which defendant in error 


was engaged was a very hazardous one, 
and that it was its privilege under tice 
law to decline such risk. 

The trial court awarded the writ and 


to prevent the taking away of defend- 
ant im error’s common law defenses be- 
cause of its inability to obtain a “policy 
of insurance in co:apliance with the terms 
of the act. The purpose is, plainly de- 
clared that any employer whose defenses 
are abolished by the terms of the act is 
entitled to the benefit of the insurance 
provision. Section 7, article ‘8307, pro- 
vides: 
“Any employer of labor in this State 
may become a subscriber, except as pro- 
vided in section 2.” 2 
+ Section 2 referred to is that provision 
which exempts certain employers of la- 
bor from the provisions of the law, de- 
fendant in error yot being. included 
within such exception. 


Right to Select Risks 
Not Intended by Law 


If plaintiff in error may deny defend- 
ant in error the benefit of insurance pro- 
tection because it regards the. business 
in which it is engaged as being extra 
hazardous, then it may refuse to issue 
rolicies to numerous other employers of 
labor whom it does not consider as de- 
sirable risks on account of the hazards 
of their business, even though such em- 
ployers are within the terms of the act 
and their common law defenses have been 


While the legislature undoubtedly po 
sesses authority to take away the com- 
mon law defenses of contributory negli- 
gence, fellow servants and assumed risk 
in all motions for damages for personal 
injuries or injuries resulting in death, 
we think it could not be seriously urged 
that it might lawfully abolish such de- 
fenses for certain employers and confer 
upon them the benefit of the insurance 
feature provided by the workmen’s com- 
cn act and at the same tine abol- 
ish such defenses as to other employers 
of labor who could not obtain the benefit 
of such insurance. 

The legislative purpose is manifest 
that a risk, whether extra hazardous or 
not, must be assumed by the associa- 
tion. It has been held by our courts 
that this association was created for the 
sole purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this law. Middleton v. Texas 
Power and Light Co., 108 Texas 96. No- 
where in the act do we find any provi- 
sion which may be construed as confer- 
ring a right on the association to refuse 
risks because of the hazards involved. 
In fact, no attempt: whatever is made 
to classify the character of risks which 
the association is expected to insure. 
The failure to make some provision for 
such classification is very persuasive that 





protect by its policies all employers who 
are by the mandatory terms of the law 





it was intended the association should | 






abolished by its plain and specific terms. 
S- 


required to obtain insurance or suffer the ° 


whether or not the maintenance of such| signed by the trial court is in any event 
an establishment would bring into the| more extensive in its scope than the exi- 
neighborhood any danger of infection or} gencies of the occasion. require. It is 
contagion, but the decree of the trial| true that it is the law, as contended b 
court in favor of the plaintiffs was af-| appellants, that the right to abate a 
firmed, this court holding that the fact | nuisance is no greater than the necessity 
that reasonable men of fair minds dif- | of the individual case. Grantv. Rosenburg, 
fered upon the questions at issue war-|112 Wash. 361, 192 Pac. 889, 196 Pac. 
ranted this eourt in holding with the | 626. Agreeing, as we do, with the trial 
trial court that the injunction should is-| court, that the evidence shows a state of 
sue. facts which entitles respondents to relief, 
In the case of Everett v. Paschall, su-| we are of the opinion that the decree en- 
pra, this court, in injoining the use of aj tered goes no further than it should and 
building in a residence district as a san-| that no reason appears for modifying the 
itarium for the treatment of persons suf- | Same or restricting the operation thereof. 






its judgment was affirmed by the court abolishment of their common law de- 
of civil appeals. 8 S. W. (2nd), 266. fenses in actions for damages brough 
Plaintiff in error contends that it has|*&ainst them by their employes, __ 
the same right as any other insurance} That it was expected the association 
company, engaged in writing policies would be compelled to issue policies in- 
under the workmen’s compensation. act, | Volving varying degrees of risk’ and haz- 
to select the risks which it will cover|®*d is made clear from section 12, article 
with its policies of insurance, and, in 8308, part 3, wherein it is provided: 
the process of selection, may properly The board of directors may distribute 
consider whether the particular risk is a|the subscribers into groups for the pur- 
desirable ‘one. pose of segregating the experience of 
ee each such group as to premiums and 
Employers Within Act losses, and for the. purpose of determin- 
Entitled to Policies ing dividends payable to and assessments 


fering with tuberculosis, said: 
“Comfortable enjoyment means mental 
quiet as well as physical comfort”; 
this court holding that the maintenance 
of the sanitarium should be enjoined. 
In the case of Edmunds v. Duff, 280 
Pa. St. 355, 124 Atl. 489, 83 A. L. R. 719, 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, in a 
well considered opinion, enjoined the 





Decree affirmed. 

MITCHELL, C. J.; MILLARD and PARKER, 
JJ., concur. 
Dissent Objects 


To Interference 

TOLMAN, J. (dissenting).—While 1} 
realize that a recreation park, such as 
appellants desire to. establish, would be 


opening of a proposed amusement park,/annoying in many respects to residents 
it appearing that the reasonable enjoy-|in the vicinity, would undoubtedly tend 


ment of the plaintiffs’ homes 


was} to depreciate in value adjacent property 


threatened by the noises and other mat-| and might in some minor degree be said 
ters which would necessarily follow from | to interfere with the comfortable enjoy- 
the gathering of large crowds of peoplé,| ment of such adjacent property, yet I 
which in’a residence neighborhood tended | am not convinced that such interference 


to make the same a less desirable 
in which to live. 


lace | would be of that essential nature which 
It was there, as here, | the statute contemplates. I fear the ma- 


contended that an amusement park not| jority has added together a number of 


yet in existence should not be enjoined, | things, no one of which is sufficient, and 
not being a nuisance per se and the in-| has thus created a total which it holds 
jury to the plaintiffs being merely pros-|to be sufficient to invoke the extraordi- 


pective. : 
Injunctions Permissible: 
Before Nuisance Exists 


diate injury to y 
injunction shoul 
to allay fears and apprehensions of plain- 


or might not happen in the future. 


on apprehension as 
yet, if it be shown reasonable grounds 
exist to believe the proposed construc- 
tion will result in a nuisance, and it is 
reasonably certain the health or comfort 
of complainants wil be harmed by the 
threatened act, the court will decree im- 
mediately to restrain such acts. Eckels 
v. Weibley, 232 Pa. 547, 81 Atl. 645, 7 
A. L. R. 739. The testimony in this case 
establishes to the satisfaction of the 
court that the park which defendants 
proposed to construct and operate would 


Concerning this point, the court: said: | stand the record, the lake is a navigable 

“It is also argued that the injury was|one and is therefore a public highway, 
prospective only, and that as no imme-|the public is free to use it as such and 
aintiffs was shown, an|if any member of the public improperly 
not be granted merely | uses it, the law provides a remady. 


tiffs concerning something which might | ment park will have a tendency to affect 
Al-| unfavorably the value of the adjacent 
though true an injunction will not be! property, but if the park be conducted 
granted where the injury is based merely|in an orderly and lawful manner, such 
future damages, | damage flowing therefrom is as the ma- 


nary remedy of injunction. 

As to the use of the lake for boating 
and bathing, surely property owners 
may not complain, because, as I -under- 


Admittedly the operation of an amuse- 


jority recognizes, damnum absque in- 
juria. 

Likewise, upon the question of the pub- 
lic health, it seems to be admitted that, 
under the law, as it now stands, the offi- 
cers charged with protecting the public 
health have ample power to regulate or, 
if necessary, terminate the use of the 
lake for bathing purposes. That being 
so, the public officers should be left to 


Defendant in error insists that plain- 
tiff in error was created under the work- 
men’s compensation act as an agency 
for the purpose of insuring those 
brought within the terms of the act, 
hence it should not be permitted to re- 
ject the application of any employer to 
become a subscriber merely because it 
regards the risk as an undesirable one. 

A careful consideration of the scope 
and, purpose of the compensation act 
leads to the inevitable conclusion _that 
plaintiff in error is required by the plain 
terms thereof to issue policies of insur- 
ance to those employers required by the 
act to suffer the penalty of being de- 
prived of their common law defenses in 
all actions ‘against them by their em- 
ployes for damages for personal injuries 
received in the course of their employ- 
ment. 

The effect of the compensation act is 
to deprive defendant in error, in any 
suit against it bv an employe for dam- 
ages for personal injuries, from availing 
itself of the defenses that such injuries 
were due to the emnloye’s contributory 
negligence, or from a risk assumed by 
him or because of the negligence of a 
fellow servant. The provision in this 
regard (Art. 8306 R. S. 1925), is general 
and applies to all motions brought by 


‘employes or their dependents against 


their employers for personal injuries or 
injuries resulting in death. The only 
employers of labor who are excepted 
from the operation of this law are spe- 
cified in section 2 of this article. 

The entire act may be searched in vain 
for any provision which would operate 


payable by the subscribers within each 
group, but for the purpose of determin- 
ing the solvency of such association, the 
funds of the association shall be one and 
indivisible. The board of directors shall 
have the power to rearrange any of the 
groups by withdrawing any subscriber 
and transforming him wholly or in part 
to any group and to set up new groaps 
at its discretion.” 


Inequality as Between 


Agencies Is Denied 

The object of the above provision was 
to permit the association to adjust its 
premiums among its subscribers to the 
losses, based on the different degrees of 
hazards, assumed under the policies 
which it was required to issue. This pur- 
pose is further revealed from a portion 
of section 16, part 3, which provides: 

“Dividends and assessments shall be 
fixed by law and for groups, but the en- 
tire assets of the association, including 
the liability of the subscriber to reassess- 
ment within the limits fixed by the by- 
laws or by special agreement in writing 
as authorized, shall be subject to the 
payment of any approved claim against 
the association.” 

These stipulations strongly indicate 
the legislature contemplated that the as- 
sociation created b: 
quired to issue policies to employers 
whose businesses involve varying degrees 
of risk and Sanere! Provision was thus 
made to afford protection to the asso- 
ciation by permitting it to declare divi- 

et 
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perform their duty according to law, and 
the mere fear or anticipation that their 





necessarily result in a nuisance to the 
residents of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. This being so, it is a proper case 
for an injunction without waiting untj 
the amusement place is in actual operd- 
tion.” 

To the same effect is the opinion of the 
court of appeals of Maryland in the case 
of Hamilton Corporation v. Julian, 130 
re 597, 101 Atl. 558, in which the court 
said: 


duty will not be performed is not, in my 
opinion, sufficient to warrant a court of 
equity in interferigg. 


Prospective Aspeet of 


Decision Opposed 

Much stress he’s been placed upon the 
peculiar wording of our statute defining 
nuisances, and in my opinion we have 
heretofore gone fully as far as the stat- 
ute warrants, It must not be forgotten 


Decree of Tela that the statute uses the words, “so as 
f Court to essentially interfere with the com- 








Opposed to Resort 


Appellants vigorously contend that the 
interests of the public are to be consid- 
ered; that such a bathing resort is ad- 
vantageous to persons living in t 
neighborhood and others who may enjoy 
the privilege of riding to the country in 
motor vehicles. This is, of course, an 
element to be taken into consideration, 
but it would have, in this instance, much 
more weight were it not for the fact that 
within a short distance from the lake lie 
the waters of Puget Sound, in which any 
number of people may bathe with a com- 
plete safety from infection or contami- 
nation as such bathing may be enjoyed 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 

The testimony of the county health 
officer that an epidemic of dangerous 
disease might result from the mainte- 
nance of a bathing beach in such a small 
body of water as Lake Burien, and that, 
within his personal experience, such an 
epidemic had resulted from the mainte- 
nanee of such a xesort, must receive from 


Is Not Excessive fortable enjoyment*of the life and prop- 
“While it is true that bowling alleys | erty.” My understanding of the mean- 
and moving picture theaters kept and|ing of.the word “essential” is “substan- 
conducted for profit are not nuisances per | tial, “indispensable, fundamental,  ele- 
se, yet they may be and may become so| mentary or vital,” and presumably th 
in certain places when they -create a legulature used the term in the sense that 
disturbance to the serious annoyance and|I have indicated. It seems to me there- 
physical discomfort to persons of ordi-|fore that the majority opinion, if it pre- 
nary sensibilities living in the neighbor-)| vails, will extend the meaning of the 
hood. (Citing cases.) In Miley v.| statute and open the way to the apply- 
A’Hearn, 13 Ky. Law 834, 18 S. W. 529,|ing of injunctive relief in those cases 
the court held that in similar cases a| where apprehension alone exists and 
party is not peered to wait until the| where there is no reasonable certainty 
injury is inflicted. The object of the writ|that health or essential comfort are 
is preventive and it wards off the injury. | threatened. 
The case must be a clear one, but if the In this particular case, the onl pete 
donger be probable and threatening andj|ble ground for injunction ae an 
likely to ensue, the aid of the court may | actual menace to the public health, and 
be invoked. (Citing cases.) The real| where th® law is ample and there are 
question in all such cases, as stated by | duly constituted public officers charged 
the authorities, is whether the nuisance | with the duty of enforcing it, there can 
complained of will or does produce such | be no reasonable apprehension of actual 
0 ones <e things as in oe gucemont > . ; hats chiaen’ . 
of reasonable men is naturally produc-, erefore, in my ppinion, the judgmen 
tive of actual physical “‘dsoumalens to | should be steel: het sae 


















EVER:WIDENING 
CIRCLES OF SERVICE 


Each Natco sales office is the 
1 center of ever-widening circles 
of service, that aid in widening 
circles of Natco building con- 
struction ... New Natco struce 
tures spring up here, there, 
everywhere; each a fine addition 
to its neighborhood, a source of 
pride to its owner. . 


When you’re thinking of build- 
* ing, think of Natco... it’s the 


first step toward permanent and 
complete satisfaction. 
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Laboratory Production Is Said To Justify 
Priority Award For Vulcanizing Process 





Reduction of Method 


To Practice Is Issue 





Commercial Operations Are 
Adjudged Not Necessary 
To Establish Rights 


———— 


The ‘Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has ypheld the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office in ruling that prior- 
ity of an invention of a process for 
vuleanizing rubber involving the use of 
so-called high power accelerators should 
be awarded to Sidney M. Cadwell over 
Marion M. Harrison and Harold A. 


Morton, whose assignee is the owner of! pounding ingredients and “breaking it 


patents No. 1434$92 and No. 1434908, 
for the process. The patentees were 
the junior parties, the Cadwell appli- 
cation having been filed previous to 
theirs, although patents have been is- 
sued to them. 

The opinion describes the steps that 
have been taken in the art of. vulcaniz- 
ing rubber. Problems arising in the use 
of high power accelerators were solved 
by beth parties, it is stated. The sole 
jssue between the parties on appeal was 
which had first reduced the invention to 
practice. 

The court held that the numerous 
laboratory tests conducted by the ap- 
pellee in the usual way for determining 
proper vulcanizations, which tests were 
jn common use in the rubber laboratories 
of the country, constituted a sufficient 
reduction to practice although no fac- 
tory tests were made nor commercial 
operations conducted. 





MARION M. HARRISON AND HAROLD A. 
MortTON 
Vv. 
SipNEY M. CADWELL. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. App. No. 2270. assis 
decision of the Board o 
ee pedis of the Patent Office. In- 
terference No. 48635. 

Wituram F. HALL for appellants; WAL- 
ger L. Pipes and G. F. GOURLEY for 
appellee. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Apr. 14, 1390. 
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required to produce vulcanization were 


considerably decreased, and in more re- 
cent years it was also discovered that 
certain organic substances known as 
high power or low temperature curing 
accelerators, when mixed with the com- 
pound, further reduced the time and 
temperature required for vulcanization. 
The use of these accelerators, however, 
was fraught with danger and inconven- 
ience since the low temperature at which 
and the quickness with which the vul- 
canization or curing was brought about 
by the accelerator caused frequent burn- 
ing in the mill. 

The milling consisted of taking the 
crude rubber which was tough and almost 
inelastic though somewhat flexible and 
incorporating with it the other com- 


down” or working it into a plastic condi- 
tion by running, it through a mill con- 
sisting of rolls. During the milling 
operation it was squeezed, mixed, 
kneaded, pulled apart and stretched un- 


nal nature almost completely changed. 


about 5 feet» long and 2 feet in di- 
ameter and handle in one operation a 
batch of rubber weighing about 150 
pounds. The operation requires approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 minutes. The friction 
generated in the mill raises the tempera- 
ture of the compound to approximately 
200 degrees F. After this compound has 
been mixed, it is usually placed in the 
stock room of the factory. 

When it is needed for manufacturing 
purposes a sufficient amount is taken 
from the stock room and warmed up in 
the mill substantially in the manner in 
which it was mixed. It is then taken to 
a calendering machine and run between 
two heated rolls accurately spaced apart 
to produce a sheet of the thickness de- 
sired. Rubber blanks are then cut from 
the sheet. The scrap from this opera- 
tion is put back with the original 


til the mass became plastic and its origi- | 


The rolls of a stendard mixing mill are} 





batch. Up to this point it will be seen 
that it is very important that the mate- 
rial will not “set up” or that incipient 
vulcanization should not have occurred. 
To vulcanize such a stock requires a 
period of three or four hours and a tem- 
perature of approximately 270 degrees 
F. to 300 degrees F. 


Problem in Use of 
Accelerators Solved 





BLAND, Judge.—This*interference pro- 
ceeding, which is an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Board of Appeals of the 
United States Patent Office, involves the 
question of priority of an invention of a 
process for vulcanizing rubber. 

The value of the invention is empha- 
sized by the size of the record (more 
than 2,500 pages) and the briefs (more 
than 300 pages). There are more than 
100 exhibits in the case, and a great 
number of legal questions are raised and 


The high power accelerators were well 
‘known in the art when the parties hereto 
made their respective inventions. Both 
recognized that there was a great ad- 
; vantage in the use of high power accel- 
erators in so far as very rapid vulcani- 
zation would result from the use thereof 
_and thereby yield a vulcanized product 
|having an _ exceedingly high 
strength and other very valuable phys- 
ical characteristics. These powerful 
accelerators, it is admitted, will coact 


| 





argued at length, most of which ques- 
tions require no consideration by us. 

The interference is between two pat- 
ents numbered 1434892 and 1434908, of 
Harrison and Morton, appellants, granted 
Nov. 7, 1922, and a single application 
«by Cadwell, appellee, filed Feb..1, 1921. 
Harrison’s and Morton’s applications 
were filed Mar. 5, 1921. Appellant’s as- 
signee is the Muller Rubber Co. Cadwell 
was a chemist in the employ of the 
United Rubbe: Co. or its subsidiary, the 
* ‘Naugatuck Chemical Company. For the 
purpose of interference, 11 counts were 
taken from the patents of Harrison 
and Morton, No. 1 and No..7 of which 
were regarded by the Board of Appeals 
as illustrative and will be so considered 
by us, and are as follows: 

“1. The herein described method of form- 
ing a sheet or slab of rubber which con- 
sists in superimposing one upon the other 
a plurality of plies of rubber compound, 
one ply containing sulphur and an adjoin- 
ing ply an accelerator. 

7. The hereinbefore described method of 
effecting the vulcanization of rubber com- 
pounds which consists in incorporating with 
the rubber compound one of two ingre- 
dients which will coact to effect vulcaniza- 
tion, applying the other ingredient to the 
surface of the rubber compound, and there- 
after causing the surface ingredient to 
penetrate the rubber and coact with the 
first named ingredient to effect vulcaniza- 
tion. 


Cadwell’s Priority 
Is in Dispute 


It was at first contended by Harrison 
and Morton that Cadwell could not make 
the counts. 


of Appeals found to the contrary and 


the correctness of their conclusions in 
this regard is not seriously disputed 


here. 


Harrison and Morton, being the junior 
parties, in order to show priority were 
required to produce and did produce evi- 
introduced re- 
Upon the record, the 
Examiner of Interferences found that 
Cadwell was prior in conception and dis- 
closure, but gave priority of reduction 
to practice to Harrison and- Morton and, 
therefore, awarded priority of invention 


dence. Later appellee 
buttal evidence. 


to appellants. .The Board of Appeal: 


reversed the Examiner of Interferences, 
, found that Cadwell was first to reduce 
to practice and awarded priority of in- 


vention to him. 


The sole question presented here, 
therefore, is: Upon the record was the 
Board of Appeals justified in awarding 
priority’ of reduction to practice to ap- 
In order ‘to understand 
the contentions of the parties as respect 
this issue, it will be helpful to consider 
for a moment the art of vulcanizing rub- 
ber at the time the two opposing parties 
herein undertook the solution of the 

roblem which resulted in the invention 


* pellee, Cadwell. 


‘in dispute, 


Crude rubber possesses some elasticity 
It is lacking in 
many qualities desirable for commercial 
articles, particularly in that it is affécted 
by temperature variations, when cooled 
becoming more brittle and harder, and 
when heated becoming soft and plastic. 
discovered that by incor- 
porading sulphur with rubber and by 
a relatively 

high temeprature (286 degrees F. or 
long 
favorably 
changed, in so far as its elasticity, ten- 
sile strength, and other Semen vee 
was 
then not affected, as above indicated, by 
temperature changes and was not soluble 


and tensile strength. 


It was earl 
eating the mixture at 


higher) 
time, its 


and for a_ realtively 
properties “were 


erties were greatly increased. 
in organic solvents. 


Details of Process 
Reviewed by Court 


This was early styled “vulcanization” 
The amount of sulphur in| 
is comparatively 
From 2 to 10 parts of sulphur 
It was later 
discovered that by the addition of. cer-|lished a commercial scale performance 
to the rubber|of the method nor a successful per- 
id temperature | formance even on a laboratory scale. He. 
z : 


or “curing.” 

rubber compound 
small: 
to 100 parts of rubber. 


* 
tain inorganic substan 
and sulphur, the time 


‘ f 


The law examiner, the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences, and the Board 


with sulphur at a temperature mate- 
rially below the melting point and even 
below the temperature» commonly ob- 
tained by the compound in the mixing 
mills and calenders. : 

Because the powerful accelerators 
would effect vulcanization in the pres- 
ence of sulphur below the temperature 
which the compound reached in the mill- 
Ing, warming up and calendering oper- 
ations, no great field of usefulness ap- 
peared for them. How to use them to 
advantage in vulcanization was’ the prob- 
lem of the inventors herein. The prob- 
lem was solved by both parties in an 
exceedingly simple way and solved so 
completely as to obvjate all difficulty in the 
use of the high power accelerators. The 
solution rested in the recognition of the 
fact that sulphur will migrate at a low 
temperature and also that certain of the 
accelerators would also migrate at a low 
temperature. 

As affects count 1 and the first of the 
Harrison and Morton patents, the process 
consisted of making two companion plies 
of compound. In one would be the sul- 
phur and other ingredients without the 
high power accelerator. In the other 
would be rubber and other ingredients 
with the high power accelerator. 
could be produced and kept in stock in- 
definitely. To form a sheet or slab of 
rubber, the two plies were taken from 
stock and one superimposed upon the 
other, or a great number of plies might 
be put together. The sulphur would 
migrate into the plies containing the 
high power accelerator and the high 
power accelerator would migrate into the 
plies containing the sulphfr and curing 
or vulcanization would then take place. 


Laboratory Production 


Claimed ‘to Be Inadequate 


As affects count 7 and the second pat- 
ent of Harrison and Morton, which is the 
single ply method, a single ply contain- 
ing. all the ingredients except the high 
power accelerator was made and later, 
when needed, the accelerator was dusted 
onto the ply, or the p!y was dipped into 
a liquid accelerator, or the accelerator 
was applied by gas or spray. The migra- 
tory nature of the accelerator caused it 
to enter the rubber compound and curing 
or vulcanization then took place. 

It is the contention here on the part of 
the appellants that the Board erred in 
awarding priority of reduction to prac- 
tice to appellee inasmuch as, according 
to appellee’s contention, his reduction to 
practice consisted in the mixing en- 
tirely on a laboratory mill and in at- 
tempts to vuleanize rubber not made into 
the finished article. Appellants argue 
that the laboratory mixing mill, the rolls 
of which were 12 inches wide and 6 and 
8 inches in diameter, handling a little 
over 2 pounds of rubber, was insufficient 
to demonstrate factory or commercial 
conditions under which the vulcanization 
sought was to take place and that unless 
the vulcanization took place in the act 
of making ‘the article that no proper 
test was given which would show a com- 
mercial success, and that, therefore, 
there was no reduction to practice. 

The appellee offers evidence of 200 in- 
dependent tests corey a long period of 
time. His mixing was done on a labora- 
tory mill exclusively. He made many 
different articles which are before us as 
exhibits. Appellee argues that the in- 
vention was a process of yulcanizing rub- 
ber and that the vuleanization was com- 
pletely demonstrable without the ne- 
cessity of commercially manufacturing 
the articleg and that he practiced the 
vulcanization of rubber by his process 
on many different articles with a view 
of determining which of the many rubber 
articles manufactured by his employer 
should be made by this process. 

The Examiner of Interferences (before 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Corona Cord Tire Com- 
pany v. Dovan Chemical Corp., 276 U. 8S. 
358) held that Cadwell had not estab- 
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Development of Art 
Described by Court 
Solution of Problems in Man- 


ufacture Is Credited to 
. Both Parties 








regarded the laboratory process as prac~- 
ticed and laboratory tests made as in- 
sufficient to constitute reduction to.prac- 
tice. 

After his decision and before the de- 
cision of the Board of Appeals, the 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down the decision in the case of Corona 
Cord Tire Co. v. Dovan Chemical Corp., 
supra, in which Chief Justice Taft, speak- 
ing for the court, in the course of the 





opinion, had the following to say: 

“(P. 367) A ‘cure’ is the successful 
completion of the chemical union or vul- 
canization of the rubber with the sul- 
phur. The fact of a successful ‘cure’ for 
practical purposes is established by a 
simple and short method called the 
thumb and tooth test. By this test, rub- 
ber chemists. settle the fact’ and deter- 
mine by the resulting product the satis- 
factory quality of the stock or the mix 
for vulcanization and they become ex- 
pért at it. If by this test the product 
is not well united chemically, it is said 


|to be ‘under cured’ or ‘over cured,’ and 


then the operator changes the ingredients 
or the time of the process. When it is 
important to determine with greater ex- 
actness the tensile strength and degree 
of elasticity or other qualities of the 
product, a special machine measure or 
test is used, but the thumb and tooth 
test is the frequently used way of know- 
ing a cure and it is a satisfactory one 
for everyday use in business.” 

And at page 382 and page 383: 

“This constitutes priority in this case. 





It was not followed by commercial use 
thereafter, because of the then cost of 
D. P. G. But this patent is for the mere 
discovery and application in the making 
of rubber of a particular accelerator. It 
was the fact that it would work with 
great activity as an accelerator that was 


' the discovery, and that was all, and the 


necessary reduction to use is shown by 
instances making clear that it did so 
work, and was a _ completed dis- 
covery. Bedford v. Hunt, 1 Mason 302, 
Fed. Cas. No. 1217, 3 Fed. Cas. 37; 
Reed v. Cutter, 1 Story, 590, Fed. 
Cas. No. 11645, 20 Fed. Cas. 435; Gayler 
v. Wilder, 10 How. 477; Coffin v. Ogden, 
18 Wall. 120. 


It is said that these tests of Kratz 


ae | Were mere abandoned laboratory experi- 
ensile | 


ments. There was no abandonment. in 
the sense that Kratz had given up what 
he was seeking for in demonstrating a 
new and effective accelerator in D. P. G. 
If he had been applying for a patent for 
the discovery, he clearly could have main- 
tained proof of a reduction to practice. 
A process is reduced to practice when it 
is successfully performed. A machine is 
reduced to practice when it is assem- 
bled, adjusted and used. A manufacture 
is reduced to practice when it is com- 
pletely manufactured. A composition of 
matter is reduced to practice when it is 
completely composed. Walker on Pat- 
ents, No. 14la. Hunter v. Stikeman, 13 
App. D. C. 214, 226; Mason v. Hepburn, 
13 App. D. C. 86, 92; Lindemeyr v. Hoff- 
man, 18 App. D. C. 1, 5; Roe v. Hanson, 
19 App. D. C. 559, 564. 


On page 384 of the same case we find 
the following: 

Kratz’s method of testing his rubber 
slabs is criticized. As already. said, it 
is the method known as the thumb and 
tooth test. This is not so exact a method 
in determining all the qualities that a 
test machine would show in the product, 
but it is, as already said, one very gen- 
erally used for practical purposes in fac- 
tories in determining that the vulcaniza- 
tion or cure is complete. * * * 

It is a mistake to assume that reduc- 
tion to use must necessarily be a com- 
mercial use. If Kratz discovered and 
completed, as we are convinced that he 
did, the first use of D. P. G. as an ac- 
celerator in making vulcanized rubber, 
he does not lose his right to use this dis- 
covery when he chooses to do so, for sci- 
entific purposes or purposes of publica- 
tion, because he does not subsequently 
sell the rubber thus vulcanized, or use 
his discovery in trade, or does not ap- 
ply for a patent for it. It is not an 
abandoned experiment because he con- 
fines his use of the rubber thus produced 
to his laboratory or to his lecture room. 


Exhibits in Evidence 
Briefly Discussed 


Soon after this decision was handed 





down, the Board of Appeals reversed the 
Examiner of Interferences and cited this 
case, together with Nikaido v. Bruni, 
1925 C. D. 154, 341 O. G. 8387. In 
the decision of the Board of Appeals ex- 
hibits 14, 40, 34 and 89 were held to be 
evidence of reduction to practice as 
to counts 1 to 6 inclusive, while exhibits 
57 and 36 were cited as evidence of re- 
duction to practice of the subject matter 
of counts 7 to 11. It will not be neces- 
sary for us to discuss the various ex- 
hibits very auch in detail. They were 
discussed at great length in the opinions 
of the Patent Office tribunals and in the 
briefs of the parties. 
Exhibit 3 

Cadwell’s first conception was Jan. 21, 
1920, when he made an experiment, ex- 
hibit 1, using» oxy-ethyl thiocarbonic 
acid disulphide (X Z A) in one sheet and 
aniline in the other, and on the morning 
of Jan. 22, 1920, he wrote up his notes 
and disclosed his discovery. In the testi- 
mony three pieces of rubber, prepared in 
the above described manner, were iden- 
tified by him as being prepared by him 
on Jan. 22, 1920—exhibit 3. Titis. inci- 
dent of his testimony was corroborated 
by W. A. Steinle. Exhibit 6, “Tensile 
Test Data,” shows exhibit 3 was tested 





on a machine and ‘had a tensile test of 
2732. The Examiner of Interferences 
held that these exhibits were not evi- 
dence of reduction to practice chiefly 
upon the ground that example 8 of the 
Cadwell specification was inoperative and 
that a mixture of these substances would 
burn in the mill. The Board doubted if 
these exhibits were sufficient basis for 
Cadwell’s claim for reduction to prac- 


tice. 
Exhibit 14 

Exhibit 14 is made » of sheets of 
rubber, one containing rubber, zine oxide 
oxy-normal butyl thiocarbonic acid di- 
sulpltide (C P B) and sulphur, and the 
other ply containing rubber, zinc oxide, 
red oil (aniline) and sulphur. The Board 
said: “There is no contention that either 
of these batches would burn on the mill 
nor that the C P B will not migrate, this 
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Railroads—Carriers of Goods—Publication of Tariffs—Rule 77 of Interstate 


Commerce Commission Tariff Citcular 


No. 18-A— 


A tariff published by a railroad company giving freight rates between 


specific points and containing the notification: 


Interstate Commerce Commission Tari 
made applicable from or to all interme 


“By authority of Rule 77 of 
ff Circular No. 18-A, this tariff is not 
diate points. Upon reasonable request 


therefor rates which will not exceed those in effect from or to more distant 
points will, under authority granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
be established from or to any intermediate point hereunder upon one day’s 
notice to the Commission and to the public,” did not amount to a promise or 
offer by the carrier not to charge a higher freight for a short haul.than for 


a longer one as to freight shipped und 
with commodity rates and the notifica 


er class rates since Rule 77 deals only 
tion, read in connection with the rule, 


was intended to apply only to commodity rates.—Handy Chocolate Company 


v. Boston and Albany R. R, et al. 
May 13, 1930. ; 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily; 825, 


Patents 


Spee —tatert erence—Reduction 
of— 


to 


Practice—Actual—Tests—Sufficiency 


Numerous laboratory tests in the usual way for determining proper vul- 


canization, which tests were in commo 


nm use in the rubber laboratories of the 


country, were sufficient reduction to practice of process of vulcanizing rub- 
‘ber although no factory tests were made and no commercial operations.— 


Harrison et al. v. Cadwell. 


Patents—Vulcanizing Rubber Priority 

Cadwell application for vulcanizing 
against Harrison and Morton patents 
v. Cadwell. 





peared to be well vulcan#ed and that no 
objection had been raised by appellant 
to this fact. Coe testified that “they are 
cured.” As far as we have observed, 
there is no testimony in’ the record as 
to what kind of test was given to this 
exhibit. 


Test Required by 
Examiner Unnecessary 
Exhibit 40 
Exhibit 40 represents Cadwell’s at- 


tempt to utilize his process of vulcaniza- | 


tion to the making of pneumatic tires. 
He produced a number of flexing pads in 
which alternate plies of disulphide and 
aniline stock were used, the disulphide 
being X Z A. Strips from these pads 
were tested on a flexing machine and 
found satisfactory. This testimony of 
Cadwell’s was corroborated by Steinle. 
The Examiner of Interferences held that 
this work did not establish reduction to 
practice because these strips were only 
tested by the “rule of thumb” test “such 
as pulling in the hands, prodding with 
a pencil, or mere visual inspection,” and 
were not tested against a standard pad. 
The evidence shows that they were tested 
by men skilled in the rubber art to de- 
termine if they were  porperly vul- 
canized and suitable for use as tires. 
In view of the Corona case, supra, 
we hold that since the goods were other- 
wise properly tested for vulcanization 
the test required by the Examiner of In- 
terferences was not necessary. 


Exhibit 34 


Exhibit 34 was a solid automobile tire 
in which C P B and aniline were used 
in alternate plies. The tire was vulcan- 
ized by eee it up in a room at a 
temperature of 100 degrees F. for 
seven days. Coe testified that the vul- 
canization was good. The only objection 
to this exhibit seems to be that Cadwell 
had nothing to do with it. The Board 
found that the work of the employe Coe 
under Cadwell inured to the benefit of 
the inventor, 


Exhibit 89 


Curtis, assistant to C. E. Bradley, di- | 


rector of the general laboratories of 
the United States Rubber Co., produced 
a printer’s roll, or what appears to be 
a part of one, Exhibit 89, formed from 
alternate plies containing C P B and 
aniline which involved the mixing and 
calendering of a comparatively large 
amount of rubber. Curtis testified that 
the stock cured well and was very sat- 
isfactory. The Board again said: 

“No one contends that either of these 
stocks would burn in the mill and it is 
admitted that sulphur and C P B will 
migrate. This Exhibit 89 clearly em- 
bodies counts 1 to 6, inclusive, of the is- 
sue and We see no reason why reduction 
to practice is not established by the work 
done on Exhibits 14, 40, 34 and 89, all of 
which was prior to Harrison and Mor- 
ton’s reduction to practice of these 
counts on Nov. 11, 1920. The Examiner 
of Interferences denied Cadwell a re- 
duction to practice on the grounds that 
he worked almost entirely on small quan- 
tities of rubber and that the method 
could not be properly tested out without 
milling batches of 100 pounds or more 
in a commercial mill instead of in a small 
laboratory mill, and he further held that 
tests by stretching, prodding with a lead 
pencil, etc., were not sufficient. Exhibits 
34 and 89 required the handling of con- 
siderable amounts of rubber, as admitted 
by the Examiner of Interferences, but 
be held that these exhibits were not 
tested. At least, they showed that the 
composition used could be milled in large 
batches without burning, and the fact 
that they were well cured is testified to 
by men who should have known. No 
specific tests are described, but an ex- 
perienced rubber man can determine by 
imspection and handling whether rubber 
is properly vulcanized, and presumably 
and inevitably, Curtis and Barrett made 
these ordinary tests such as are de- 
scribed in connection with other articles. 
See Steinle, Q. 74, page 681, XQ. 212, 
page 722; Cadwell, page 371, XQ. 736, 
before forming the conclusion that the 
rubber was properly vulcanized.” 

As to this exhibit, we agree with the 
conclusion reached by the Board. 


Conclusion of 


Board Affirmed 


Exhibit 57 

Cadwell testified that about July 1, 
1920, he prepared a stock containing rub- 
ber, zinc oxide, lithopone, sulphur and 
C P B which was wound into a roll 
about 2. inches in diameter and placed in 
a closed receptacle which contained ani- 
line. The stock was allowed to stand 
in ‘this receptacle for about six weeks or 
more and from time to time was exam- 
ined to determine how far the aniline 
had penetrated into the rubber. As it 
penetrated the stock, the rubber was vul- 
canized. It was better cured in the cen- 
ter than on the surface. It was tested 
by prodding it with a lead pencil and 
by inspection. The testimony of Cad- 
well was corrobated by Steinle. The re- 
jection of the Examiner of Interferences 
was baseq upon the quantity of rubber 
used, The Board concluded that the 
Examiner of Interferences did not take 
into consideration the proposition that 
this established clearly that C P B is 
migratory and that if it was, the same 
formula and process could be used on 


being admitted by Harrison and Morton.” | commercial qauntities without scorehing 
Board found that exhibit. 14 ap-|or burning in the rolls. We agree with 


(C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 825, May 13, 1930. 


Awarded— 
rubber awarded priority of invention 
1434892 and 1434908.—Harrison et al. 


(C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 825, May 13, 1930. 


Journal of the 


|| Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


May 12 . 
Present: Presiding Judge illiam J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges*Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Fred Francis Weiss of New York City 
was admitted’ to practice. 
Customs 
No, 3289. Jett & Company v. Tke United 
States. Opinion by Lenroot, associate judge. 
Certain machines were assessed by the col- 
lector at 35 per cent as textile machinery. 
The importer protested that they were 
properly dutiable at 30 per cent as “all 
other machines.” The United States Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest of the im- 
porter, and their judgment is affirmed. 
Patents 
No. 2731. Castorlube Refining Co. v. The 
Franklin Refining Co. Trade mark for 
lubricating oil for internal combustion en- 





' 


gine. Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 
No. 2196. Ponemah Mills v. Universal 

| Crepe & Tissue Mills, Inc. Trade mark for 

|toilet paper. Motion of appellant for re- 


Mr. L. 


| mitted. 
No. 


B. Kemon for appellant and sub- 


2347. Ex parte Herbert Spencer 
Powell. Improvement in spring end con- 
nector. Argued by Mr. J. Preston Swecker 
for appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler 
for the Patent Office. 

No. 2350, Ex parte Elizabeth Minor Tabb. 
| Improvement in brassieres. Argued by Mr. 
C. Russell Riordon for appellant, and by 
4 Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the Patent Office. 

No. 2351. Ex parte Roland Rohlfs. Im- 
provement in electrical aerial advertising 
signs. Argued by Mr. C. B. -Des Jardins 
for appellant, and by Mr. T, A. Hostetler 
for the Patent Office. 3 

Nos. 2352, 2353 and 2354. Maatschappij, 
etc., v. Rademaker, etc. Trade mark for 
cocoa and chocolate. Argued ‘by Mr. Charles 


R. Allen for appellant, and by Mr. Joseph 
W. Milburn for appellee. r 7 

No. 2361. Lufkin Rule Co. v. Master Rile 
Mfg. Co., Inc. Trade mark for rules, fold- 
ing rules, and extension rules. Argued by 
‘Mr. Charles R. Allen for appellant, and by 
Mr. Fred F. Weiss for appellee. 


a 
4 
the Board as to the weight to be given 
this testimony. 

Exhibit 36 


This is an inner tube for a tire in 
which Coe used a compound of Zinc, C 
P B and sulphur which was calendered 
in sheet form, rolled about a mandrel, 
and painted with aniline. The tube was 
removed from the mandrel, inflated with 
gas and water and heated. This exhibit 
was made Sept. 24, 1920. The Board 
found that it was well vulcanized and 
cited Nikaido v. Bruni, supra. Bradley 
supported the testimony of Coe. 

There are many other exhibits which 
have been discussed and to which objec- 
tions have been made, among them a 
finished slipper. It is not necessary for 
us to discuss them since we are certain 


many exhibits to prove conclusively that 
proper vulcanization would result from 
the migrations of the various ingredi- 
ents. That none of these tests found 
their way into the finished commercial 
product for many months does not argue 
that there was no reduction to practice. 
These operations took place in the lab- 
| oratories of a large and responsible rub- 
ber concern. Much time was spent, and 
we think properly so, in determining 
the different kinds of articles which 
could be most suitably and profitably 
made by the use of the new process, 


Diligence of Appellee 


Is Beside Question 

The record shows that appellee’s rub- 
ber which was vulcanized by the pxocess 
here in dispute was tested in the usual 
way for determining proper vulcaniza- 
tion and which test was in‘common use 
in the rubber laboratories of the coun- 
try. It was tested by the thumb and pen- 
cil method and by the stretching method. 
These tests were sufficient to prove con- 
clusively the character of vulcanization 
attained. If laboratory tests and lab- 
oratory construction of inventions were 
to be rejected in cases of this kind, it 
would seem to us that it would lead to 
very grave consequences for future in- 
ventions. It may be that there are in 
the field of invention certain articles in 
which laboratory tests and laboratory 
manufacturing would Hardly be regarded 
as a reduction to practice, but we do 
not think vulcanization of rubber can be 
placed in that class. 

Some of the .articles in controversy 
‘here were stretched on stretching ma- 
chines to determine the resistance to 
strain; some of them were stretched to 
determine flexibility and tensile strength. 
It would seem that it would be very dif- 
ficult to apply a machine flexibility test 
to a finished slipper or other finished 
commercial article, and certainly it is not 
required that the slipper should be worn 
for a certain length of time, in order 
to constitute reduction to practice of vul- 
canization of the rubber contained 
therein. True enough, those who con- 
template great ments ai e in manufac- 





turing establishments and equipment oft- | 


times apply many different tests in order 


to determine the commercial expediency | 


of wholesale manufacture, but because 
this is a practice among careful and re- 
sponsible manufacturers, it does not fol- 
low that such a practice is the measure 


= 
» 


j Yersal, and appeal on the merits, argued by | 


that sufficient tests were made on these| 
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Freight Rates 


Freight Tariff Held 


Offer Permitting Reparation to Shipp , 





Decision in Case Based on Construction of Rule Is Cont 
To View of Interstate Commerce Commission 





Boston, Mass.—A tariff-giving freight 
rates, published by a railroad company, 


has been held by the District Court for 
‘the District of Massachusetts not to be 
lan offer by the carrier not to charge a 
higher freight for a short haul than for 
a longer one as to matter shipped under 
class rates, though it carried a notifica- 
tion that upon request rates. would be 
established from or to any intermediate 
point and referring specifically to the 
authority of Rule 77 of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Tariff Circular No. 
18-A. 

The court supported this conclusion 
by pointing out that Rule 77 applies 
only to commodity rates and, when the 
tariff was read in connection with the 
rule, though it contained both class and 
commodity rates, the notification could 
be held to apply only to the latter. 

Ingthe opinion it is pointed out that 
the plaintiff had shipped chocolate to a 
point within the same division and that 
freight was charged in accordance with 
the third-class rate in which it fell. 
Later a tariff was published whereby 
the rate to another district was lower 
for the chocolate which in this later dis- 
trict fell in the fifth class. This tariff 
contained the notification in qu®stion. 

The court, in holding against the 
plaintiff, ruled contrary to a decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which, it was stated in the opinion, had 
reversed its first decision and decided 
for the plaintiff in a 6 to 4 decision. 





HANDY CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
v. 

Boston & ALBANY RAILROAD ET AL. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4223. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 80, 1980 
Morton, District Judge.—This is an 
action on a reparation award made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
favor of the plaintiff. The defendants 
contend that on the facts as found by 
the Commission, the award was not jus- 
tified. A jury trial having been waived 
the case was heard before me on all 

questions of fact and of law. 

; There appears to be no dispute be- 
tween the parties as to the essential 
facts. From 1922 to 1925 the plaintiff 
shipped from Oak Street Station on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad near 
Springfield, Mass., car-load lots of choco- 
late coating to Baltimore, Md. There 
were. published tariffs giving freight 
|rates from Springfield and vicinity to 


|tion in which chocolate coating was 
| placed. It was in the third class in the 
tariffs of the official or eastern - district 
in which both Springfield and Baltimore 
are located. The defendant accordingly 
charged and collected the appropriate 
freight rate for that class on the ship- 
ments in question. 


Tariff Announces 
Freight Rates 


In February, 1923, the defendant put 
out a tariff which included Lynchburg, 
Va. On the front of this tariff is ad- 
vertised as required by the Commission. 

“Publication of rates from or to in- 
termediate points. By authority of Rule 
77 of Interstate Commerce Commission 
tariff circular No. 18-A, this tariff is 
not made applicable from or to alt in- 
termediate points. Upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor rates which will not ex- 
ceed those in effect from or to more dis- 
tant points will, under authority granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

established from or to any intermedi- 
ate point hereynder upon one day’s no- 
at to the Commission and to the pub- 
ic.” 

Lynchburg is in the southern rate di- 
vision in which chocolate coatings take 
the fifth class instead of the third, and 
consequently a lower freight rate. It 
is several hundred miles beyond Balti- 
more. Both parties agree that the proper 
classification of freight for rate pur- 
poses is determined by, the rate in the 
division of destination. The fifth class 
rate to Lynchburg was lower. than the 
third class rate to Baltimore. The plain- 
tiff contended that the notification un- 
der Rule 77 above referred to amounted 
to a promise or offer by the carrier not 
to charge a higher freight for a short 
haul than for a longer one; and that it 
was entitled to have the Lynchburg rate 
applied to its Baltimore shipments. 

The plaintiff also insists that it claimed 
before the Commission that the Balti- 
more rate was intrinsically unreasonable, 
and that the Commission so decided. As 
to this, it is clear that the Commission 
did not so understand the matter. In 
the majority opinion the petitioner’s po- 
sition is stated as follows: “In its peti- 
tion complainant urges that the act of 
defendants in publishing * * * a Rule 77 
notation * * * was a holding out upon 
which it was“entitled to rely that its 
shipments would be charged at a rate 
not higher than that to the more dis- 
tant points”; and it is further said, “We 


ae 


by which the patent tribunals should de- 
termine the question of reduction to 
practice in a case like that at bar. 


In conclusion we think it: sufficient to 
say that the invention in this case does 
not lie in the invention of a rubber 
slipper or other finished similar com- 
mercial articles. The invention claimed 
is for a process of vulcanizing rubber. 
The lack of factory tests and the failure 
to engage in wholesale commercial manu- 
facture and other suggestions of appel- 
lants’ able counsel might, under some 
circumstances, be considered by a court 
in order to test the credibility of wit- 
nesses or to determine whether a litigant 
really did the things he claimed to do. 


It might also have weight on the ques- 
tion of abandonment. In this case there 
is not the slightest insinuation that 
one litigant knew anything about the op- 
erations of the other during the period 
of investigation, testing, etc. The ex- 
perimenta’ lants were far removed 
from each other. The high standing and 
scientific attainments of appellee’s wit- 
nesses and not questioned and their testi- 
mony is of the kind which is difficult 
to fabricate. It is of the character that 
imports verity. No abandonment is 
shown by this record. As to all the 
counts, appellee was first to conceive, 
first to reduce to practice and first to file 
in the Patent Office. His diligence, 
argued at length in the briefs, is, there- 
fore, beside the question. 


The Toard correctly reversed the iEx- 
aminer of Interferences and awar 








priority of invention to the appellee,afd, 
, its decision is. affirmed, aon 
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Baltimore which included the classifica- | 
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Not to Constitute _ 











































































































are not here concerned with the intrin 
reasonableness of either the rate to 1 
more distant point or the rate char 
to the intermediate one but — vith 
the fact that complainant under the lane 
guage of the tariff was just as mu 
entitled to the lower rate as if it 
been actually published to the int 
mediate point.” 

This interpretation of the case 
quoted by the Commission with app 
in American Hide & Leather Comp 
Boston & Maine Railroad Com 
cided Feb. 21, 1929. In the dissenti 
opinion of Commissioner Brainerd it 
said “The majority report finds neit! 
that the charges collected were un 
sonable, nor that they were in excess of 
those provided by the tariffs as pub- 
lished.” The expressions relied upon by 
the  egprewe are, I think, only discussion _ 
of the question decided. \ 


Rule Applies Only 
To Commodity Rates 


That the case involves difficult ques- 
tions is indicated by the fact that the 
Commission reversed its first decision ~ 
and appears finally to have divided six — 
to four on them. The detailed facts ane 
the opposing views held by the majoi 
‘and the dissenting members are f: 
stated in the decision of the Inte 
Commerce Commission and need not 
repeated here. (146 I. C. C. 213). | 
The underlying difficulty, out of w 8 
| the dispute arose, was that there were ~ 
two published rates from Oak Street 
Baltimore which were inconsistent, its 
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yas 





the third class rate in the regular tariff 
and the Lynchburg rate in conn 
with the notification that intermed 
rates based u it would be gran’ 
The first, and in my opinion the 
cisive, question is as to the effect of 
notification. In terms, it applied to all — 
classes of. freight. The majority of the — 
Commission held that it should i ' 
its literal meaning, and that it covered, 
not:only commodity rates, but also 
rates. It is clear—indeed there is 
dispute upon the point—that Rule 77 | 
deals only with commodity rates. Ee 
he notification in question was set 
out in terms in the rule, and was re: 
quired by the rule to be printed on 
schedules carrying commodity rates. 
schedule in question contained a few 
them, and the notice had to be gi 
Reading .the notification in connection 
with the rule requiring it, no one c¢ 
doubt that it was intended to apply 
to commodity rates. Valid regulati é 
and rules of the Interstate Commerce — 
Commission are binding, not only “pee . 
the carrier, but upon the public. 
notification expressly referred to Rule 77 
|and shippers were bound to take notice 
|of it; the wording was not that of the 
railroad company, nor was it volunta: 
used. It was a prescribed official f 
and it should be construed accordii 
in connection with the rule, and not 
if it stood alone. While the decision of — 
the Commission carries great weight, it | 
is not conclusive. For the reasons st 
stated and those containd in the 
senting opinions I am unable to agree — 
with it. 
| It is unnecessary to pass upon the 
other points urged by the defendants, 
Judgment for defendants. Fe 
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In the modern 
manner 
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LOUNGE rooms that you 
would expect to find only in 
a beautiful modern home. 
An amazing library. Fresh 
flowers. Hand - tufted rugs 
from Holland. 

The beauty and the com- 
fort of the new is combined 
with the peace of the old. 
An ideal condition for per- 
fect relaxation. 

And this is the time when 
you should seriously con- 
sider that very thing. 

Come to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Take an all- 
over sun-bath. Or a health- 
bath. Ride. Golf. Eat good 
food and plenty of it. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air, 
You’ll find yourself leoking — 
on life with new eyes." 

Let Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hali become a habit. — 

Leave your car in the 
Motoramp garage adjoining 
the hotel. 

Write for information. 
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ip Wireless ) 
files Applications 
~ To Expand Service 


Son Granted 


Permit for Experiments; 
Other Decisions Made by 


Commission 













. Fi esident’s 










Six applications to expand operations 

. hon filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission by Blobe-Wireless, Ltd., the 
new public utility unit created by the 
Dollar Steamship Company to take over 
its communications activities, according 
¥o announcement by the Commission. 

Yerbert Hoover Jr., eldest son of the | 
_ President, has been granted authority to 
‘maintain experimental communication on 
“nine frequencies in low and high fre- 
quency bands for a 90-day period. A| 
itter is to be used in vari- 
areas with 2,000-watts| 
power on eight of the nine bands. ; 

Other decisions and receipt of appli-|of the primary functions of statesman- | 
cations for various broadcasting activ-| ’ 
ities were announced as follows: 

Applications granted: 

State of Michigan, Police Radio Service, | 
Lansing, Mich., granted construction permit | 
on 1,662 ke., with 5 kw. day and 1 kw. 
night, for police service. 


"a portable transm 
| ous western 





Pointe, Mich., granted authority to erect | 
60-w. station on 2,410 ke., for police work. | 


‘granted authority to erect television sta- 
tion, 5-kw. power. 


Granted construction permit 
for new station on 1,500 ke. with 100 w., 
unlimited time. 
=J. C. Liner, 


Augusta, Ga. 


La., granted con- 
struction permit to erect new station on} 
ke., 50-w. power, daytime only. 
Albert S. Woodman, Augusta, Me., granted | 
construction permit to erect new 
on 1,370 ke. with 100-w. power, un 





Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., 
granted construction permit for erection of | 
new station with 1,500 w., television. 

KLPM, E. C. Reineke, Minot, N 
granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to John B. Cooley. 


license to Tri 


Broadcasting | 


1,500 to 1,310 ke. 


* Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America, 
$42-N, granted license on 3,106 ke., 50 w., 
unlimited time. 
*Thorne Donnelley, 
granted license on 3,106 ke., 50 w. 
.~ Thompson Aeronautical 
NC-5999, granted license on 3,106 ke., 20 w., 
Unlimited time. 

. Radiomarine Corp. 
Gity, L. I., granted license to cover con- 

ruction permit on 1,604, 2,398, 3, 

425, 8,650 kc., 200 w. 

_ Colonial Air Transport, Inc., x 
censes for two airplanes (NC-9681 and NC- 
9675), on 6,350, 4,785, 3,088, 2,326, 1,608 ke., | 
100 w., unlimited time. 
* New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line, Inc., | 
St. Thomas, V. I., granted construction per- | 
mit on 5,690, 6,200, 12,210, 12,180, 3,070 Ke.. | 
unlimited time; 
“Fleetster,” “Uruguay,” granted licenses for | 
, 7% w., unlimited time; St. 
.. granted license on 3,070, 5,- 
690; 6,200, 12,210, 12,180 ke., 100 w., unlim- 


Airplane No. 


of America, 


granted li-| 


three airplanes 


«Pan American Airways, Inc., granted con- | 

struction permits for new stations at At- | 
lantic City, N. J., Washington, D. C., and 
Norfolk, Va., with 100, 200 and 100 w., re- 
spectively, unlimited time. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., granted ad- 
ditional frequency of 6,350 ke. for the fol- 
lowing listed 
Miami, Fla., and Brownsville, Tex., on 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 23,100, 23,500 ke., 200 
y., unlimited time. 

. Transcontinental 
granted renewal of licenses for 16 airplanes 
on 333, 393, 400, 414, 457, 420, 2,344, 375, 
3106 kc., 100 w. 

« KGPC, St. Louis Police Dept., St. Louis, 
Mo., granted modification of construction 
permit to change frequency from 2,452 to | 
1,712 ke., and change equipment. 

KWT,. Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co., 
Calif., granted modification 
license for additional 


WMI, American Telephone & Telegraph | 

Lawrence Township, 

modification of license to increase power to 
kw. (no change in apparatus). 

_ City of New York, Fire Dept., granted 

construction permit on 1,596 ke., 400 w., 24 

hours intermittent service when fireboat is 


Herbert Hoover Jr., portable, Sixth Dis- 
trict, granted 90-day construction permit 
for experimental purposes on 278, 457, 3 
070, 3,088, 3,460, 5,510, 6,350, 8,015, 
have -0-w. power); if interference results, 
eonstruction permit will 


New Bruns- | 
, granted construction permits! nator); WII, New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
stations on 6,950, 
unlimited time; 
Point, N. Y., granted renewal of 4 licenses 
on 14,830, 21,300, 7,415 and 


RCA Communications, 


3,435 ke., 80 


22.90 ke., 200 kw. 

Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 

Mich., granted license to cover construction 
rmit on 3,184 ke., 500 w.; WBH, Superior, 
ich., granted license to cover construction 

permit on 3,184 kce., 500 w.; 

Ville, Mich.; granted license to cover, con- 

struction permit on 3,184 ke., 500 w. 

WPI, Inland Waterways Corp., Miss. War- 
rior Serv., Memphis, Tenn., granted renewal 
of license on 274, 6,515, 3,420 ke., 1 kw. 
of America, 


WPY, Marys- 


and additional 


international 






500 ke., international distress wave, 





janes fiying over stations 
ns. Air Transp. Co. 
& Kaufman, 


operated by 


















days on Airplane Dept. of Commerce 
V, on 8,650 ke., 50 w. 

Communications, 
unewick, N. J., renewal of license 22.6 
(General Electric high fre- 
cy alternator); WQK, Rocky Point, N. 
fs renewal of license, 18.2 
General Electric high’ 


, Relations 


Over production and Unemployment 
Are Said to Hinder Economic Stability 


World Situation. Affects All Walks of Economic Life; 
Dr. McClure Says in Comparative Analysis 








There seems to be a pretty general 
agreement that both the United States 
jand the world at large today are in 
the midst of economic depression, -Dr. 
Wallace McClure, assistant chief, treaty 
division, Department of State, says in 
an article, in which he compares the 
commercial policy of the United States 
with other nations. Though doubtless 
much mitigated in this country by far- 
reaching cooperative action under pres- 
idential leadership, the situation is af- 
fecting profoundly the welfare of all 
|walks of economic life, Dr. McClure 
states. , 

A part of the article was printed in 
full text in the issue of May 12. The 
remainder, in which he declares. that 
overproduction and unemployment form 
a vicious circle in e€enomic affairs, con- 
cludes as follows in full text: 


III, Suggestions for the Future. To} 


avoid embarrassing eventualities #s one 


ship. If the exigencies of European 
economy suggest an interpretation of the 
| most-favored-nation clause out of har- 


mony with the needs: of non-European | 
countries, the Western statesman may be 


expected to set about at once seeking 
ways and means of preventing the devel- 
opment of the question into a contro- 
versy. 

If European countries are to be com- 


pelled by the force of circumstances to | 


jreduce the barriers that exist to trade 
among them, the world statesman may 
appropriately inquire whether equally 
good reasons do not exist in favor of a 
general reduction of impediments to in- 
ternational commercial intercourse. In 


so doing such statesman must exercise a | 


wise foresight. 


There seems to be a pretty general | 
limited | agreement that both the United States 


and the world at large today are in the 
midst of economic depression. Though 
doubtless much mitigated in this country 
by far-reaching cooperative action under 


N. Dak.,| presidential leadership, the situation is | 


affecting profoundly the welfare of all 


| walks of economic life. Its outstanding | 
“KTBS, S. R. Elliott and A. C. Steere, | characteristics, as usual, are overproduc- 
Shreveport, La., granted consent to volun-| tion and unemployment. 
tary assignment of 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 
WABC-WBOQ, 1 : 
Corp., New York, granted modification of | 
construction permit extending completion | 
date of July 31. 
I KTLC, Houston Broadcasting Co., Hous- | 
ten, Tex., granted modification of license to 
change frequency from 
(experimentally). 
WFAA, Dallas News and Dallas Journal 


(A. H. Belo } ; 
granted license to cover construction permit 


Overproduction and 
Unemployment Related 
Overproduction and unemployment 


form a vicious circle in economic affairs. | 
Each is a result of the other, and efforts | 
to correct either, as long as the other! 


| persists, are likely to be unavailing. 

It is difficult to imagine a stain upon 
present-day civilization more deep-dyed 
than this. The entire human race, save 
for the little handful of persons who 
comprise the wealthy classes, is crying 
out for more and more goods. The full 
time of every worker every day is needed 
to produce the goods desired. Yet untold 
millions of human lives are being de- 
prived of all approach to happiness today 
because we have been unable so to or- 
ganize our industrial system as to con- 
serve and make fruitful our human 
resources. 

Commercial policy cannot shoulder the 
main responsibility, but a wisely directed 
commercial policy may perhaps be not 
only a source of substantial relief but 
ithe only source available to practical 
statesmen at thé present time. 

If in even the greatest of national 


markets, our own, unemployment seems | 


to be chronic; if the same thing is appar- 


ently true in Australia, a new country | 
of vast resources and only 6,000,000 | 


people; the conclusion can hardly 


| avoided that only the widest attainable | 
international markets are sufficient in \f . 
order that existing difficulties of demand ,its greatest manufacturing exporter— 
and supply may be set over against each | the automobile industry, 


|Example of Cooperation 
Future Way 


This example of economic cooperation, 
in which the two most powerful non- 
have joined with | 
Europe for the correction of an economic 
| situation depressing to the commerce of 
the whole world, would seem to point the 


jother and cancelled. a , 
Accordingly, national policies whicl 


| undertake .to promote export trade are! Points 
| well tuned to the needs of countries | 
| which are suffering from depression; but | 


if, as is the case today, these policies 


| are at once counteracted in almost every | 


country by policies which retard impor- 


tation, markets will continue to be nar- | 
row and the corrective influence of | R 
widespread possibilities of exchange will | Way of future action. 

| If any country, whether of the Far 
It does not follow that a policy de-| East or the Far West, wishes to safe- | 
; guard the principle of equality of treat- | 
|ment; if any country wishes to avoid 
| European solidaritv to the exclusion of 
the outside world and encourage instead 
development of a genuine world 
|economy consistent with the recognized 
|economic unity of the world, that coun- 
try is presented with an opportunity for 
leadership in making world-wide the ac- | 
ceptance of such treaties as now exist 
and of forging ahead in the encourage- 
ment of others that are needed or will 
|soon be necessary: and that country has 
lat hand a well-tried and effective method, 
one requiring infinite patience and diplo- . 
matic skill, it is true, but one which holds | Senate: H. R. 10651. 
large promise of beneficent practical | 


be denied to the world. 





WEAF Is Granted Permit 
To Install New Equipment 








Authority to install modern transmit- 


ting equipment at its key station, WEAF, | 


at Bellmore, Long Island, N. Y., was 
granted the National Broadcasting Com- 


pany May 12 by the Federal Radio Com- | 


mission. The new apparatus, the broad- 


 |casting network informed the Commis- 


sion, is designed to improve the quality 
lof the emitted signals. WEAF now uses 
the maximum permissible power of 50,- 


600 watts. 
I 


newal of license, 21.8 ke., 200 kw. (General 


Rocky | Electric high frequency alternator). 


WDAE, Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa, 
Fla., granted construction permit with au- 
thority to erect emergency transmitter at 
location of present transmitter on 500 w. 
| (present transmitter located at Forest 
Hills Club, near Tampa); RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., granted 
construction permit for additional trans- 
mitter, on 9,450, 16,030 kc., 80 kw., unlimited 
time 


ke., 200 kw. 
Applications denied: 


I f | W. Telfer Hogg, Phoenix, Ariz., requested | 
Uganik, Alaska, granted construction per-|construction permit for erection of new 
mit to replace spark apparatus with tube 
frequencies of 
217, 219, 227, 252, 268, 274, 425, 460 kc., 
and change in power from 500 to 200 w.| 
(now have 462 and 500 ke., 500 w.). 

Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Carterville, Mo., 
gtanted modification of license@for addi- 
tional hour in daytime. 

WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Water- | 

i covering con- 
struction permit on 600 ke., 250 w., unlim- 


WHB, WHB Broadcasting 
City, Mo., granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit on 860 kc. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, granted author- | 
ity to operate in accordance with construc- 
tion permit for term not to exceed 30 days, 
at George Inlet and Yakutat, Alaska. 

William Stewart Brock, Airplane NR-496- 

granted license, 333 kc., 


| station on 1,210 ke. with 100 w. 


Olympia-Oakford Park Co., Jeanette, Pa., 
requested construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,110 ke., 100 w., daylight hours. 


WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, N.| 
Y., asked for construction permit, 570 ke., | 


500 w.; set for hearing but applicant failed 
| to respond. 
F. L. and H. L. Shupe, Laramie Radio 


|& Electric Laboratories, Laramie, Wyo., 
asked for construction permit, 600 ke., 15 
w.; set for hearing but applicant failed to 


respond, 


The Anderson Co., Cozard, Nebr., asked 


for construction permit, 820 ke., 500 w.; 


set for hearing but applicant failed to re- 


spond, 
WIXAV, Shortwave & Television Lab- 


tion was taken up for hearing May 8.) 
WHFC, Triangle Broadcasters, Cicero 


Ill, asked for modification of license, 1,420 
ke. 100 w., 250 w. LS. Set for hearing. 


dismissed at request of applicant. 


The Commission amended General Order | 
74 so as te make the maritime frequency 
1,660 ke, and the geophysical frequency 
ke., 200 kw.| 1,664 ke.available for share use with emer- 
frequency. alter-' gency, State police service, 


* 






sighed to overcome economic inertia and 
establish industries in every way suited 
to American human and natural re- 
sources, but needing a stimulus to get 
started, is necessarily the best policy to 
be continuéd by a country long since be- 
come one of the most highly industrial- 
ized in the world. 

The policy of promoting exports, con- 
fined in 1790 to such aid as was contrib- 
uted by four or five commercial treaties, 
is, in 1930, supplemented by other ac- 
tivities which, if on the whole of lesser 
|importance than the approximately 40 
treaties and executive agreements con- 
|taining the most-favored nation clause 
|now in force, are far more direct and 
The two arms of the present 
|day commercial policy of nearly every 
|nation are operating at cross-purposes 
}and need to be reconciled. 
| Such reconciliation can be achieved 
lonly through a diminution of existing 
barriers to international trade. 


'Problem May Be 
‘Delt With by Treaty 


Since the problem is international, it 
|}may most properly be dealt with by 
| treaty; since it involves many or even 
treaties should be multi- 
| partite in form and should be open to 


American citizens. 


Title 10—Army 


S. 465. Mr. Tyson. To give war-time 
rank to retired officers and former officers of 
the United States Army. 
| May 12. 


| Title 12—Banks and Banking 
S. 4028. To amend the Federal farm loan 
act as amended. Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 4096. Mr. Walcott. To amend section 
reserve act, relating to 
Passed Senate May 12. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and | 


4 of the Federal 
election of directors. 








modus operandi has long been a practice 
of states and the present decade has been 
especially fruitful of such treaties de- 
|signed to facilitate the movement of 
The commercial convention signed 
}at Geneva, Mar. 24, 1930, has several 
| important forerunners, 

The convention for the simplification of 
customs formalities, signed in 1923 and 
now participated in by some thirty coun- 
tries, mostly European, was designed to 
remove. obsolete and unnecessary 
toms house regulations which, without | 
contributing essentially to the revenue} 
or protective systems of the countries} 
nevertheless 
nuisances to merchants and constituted | 
real barriers to trade. 


maintaining 


The convention | 


barrier removal. 
1 of last year, two agree- 
into force among more} 
countries: for th 


|ments came 
jthan 15 European 
|purpose of removing prohibitions and 
restrictions and eliminating or limiting 
duties on the exportation of several raw 
materials, notably hides. 
importance of free access by all coun- 
\tries to the world’s limited supplies of 
the essential raw materials of industry 
makes these agreements of particular 
significance. 

Of more widespread importance, though 
perhaps less interesting as, a precedent, 
is the convention which came into force | 
with the beginning of the present year, 
for the abolition of import and .export 
prohibitions and restrictions. 
tive is the elimination of many impassa- 
ble barriets to trade—chiefly vestiges of 
}the World War—which, like armaments, | 
‘could only be effectively dealt with by 
| the nations collectively. H 
has nothing to do with customs duties | tion’ bill 
and even sidesteps—if the refusal of the Senate, amended, May 8. 
second conference on prohibitions and re- |to Senate amendments and appointed con- | 
strictions, July, 1928, to go on record is 
decisive—the question of internal regu- 
lations which effectively prohibit the im- 
portation of motion pictures; but if it 
remains operative, it will do much to 
relieve the present commercial situation 
In addition to a majority of | 
the countries of Europe, the parties to 
|the convention include Japan and the 
United States—the latter having been in- 
uenced in ratifying the convention by 


The immense 


This convention 





liness and peace. 
negative policy. 
sence of discrimination, 


Trade of Future 


Needs New Measures: 


It takes no account of situations in | ¢j 
which equality is barren of results be- |; 

WSO, RCA Communications, Ine., Mar-| cause barriers of insuperable height are | I 
ion, Mass., granted renewal of dicense, 25.82} equally forbidding to all. The trade of | 
the future will need promotion by more | 
positive and far-reaching measures, 

Our country has, 
from discriminations, but it has 
Millard E. Armstrong, Austin, Minn., re-| sought positive action by other countries 
quested construction permit to erect new) with reference to removin 


’ . impedi s | 
station at Austin, Minn., on 780 ke., 75 w.|to our trade. . peciments | 


We have kept the golden 
rule as stated by Hillel, “What is un- 
pleasing to thyself, that do not to thy| 
: But Hillel was a Pharisee, even if the 
Great Pharisee, and Pharisaism means 
separateness, the attitude of those who | 
are set apart. 

International trade needs not only 
‘ For its promotion in 
this day and time it demands a phi- 
of drawing together, a\ practice 
of reciprocal reduction of barriers among 
| all nations. 

A country exercising 
oratory, Inc., Boston, Mass., asked for con-| such a movement will adopt the Chris-| iff i 
| struction permit, 1,200 ke. 100 w., 250 LS, | tian version of the golden rule: “Whatso-| public land classified as temporarily or per- 
Set for hearing, dismissed at request of |ever ye would that men should do unto 
applicant; asked for construction permit,| you, do ye even so to them.” 
1,604 ke., 500 w., set for hearing, dismissed 
}at request of applicant. (A third applica- 


Senate May 8. 
H. R. 9767) May 12. 

S. 2400. Regulating height, exterior de- 
sign, etc., of private buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 
Passed House May 12. 


Tithe 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 8154. Providing for the lease of oil 
|and gas deposits in or under railroad and 
Passed House Feb. 17. 


equality but more. 


other rights of way. 
Passed Senate May 12. 
H. R. 156. To authprize the disposal of 


A community of ecomonic policy based | 
upon the golden rule would seem to be 
well calculated to promote the peace of} timber ‘from revested lands of the Oregen- | ° tablets ar markers and the commemore- THE Unitep States Datty is de- 
California land grant. 
Passed House May 12. 








(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of a recent address by Dr. 
24th annual 
meeting, in Philadelphia, Pa., of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science.) - 
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Changes in Status of 
Bills in’ Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 


S. 3619. To reorganize the Federal Power 
Commission. Passed) Senate May 12. 

S. 4017. To amend the act of May 29, 1928, 
pertaining to certain War Department con- 
tracts by repealing the expiration date of 
that act. Passed Senate May 12. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 2043. Mr. McNary. To promote the 
agriculture of the United States by expand- 
ing in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in acquiring and diffusimg useful 
information regarding agriculture. 
Senate May 12. 


Shoals. Rassed Senate Apr. 4. *Reported , 
te House May 12, Public Roads. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | 


S. 2836. Mr. Bingham. To admit to the 


Research Into Road Problems 


Passed 
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Highways Books 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages,’ ‘official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card nuinber. 


Conducted By Federal Agency 


Bureau of Public Roads Studies Physical and Economic | ¢ §.it. Menai ameter acne I 


: i i ; port of the Mental deficien 
Aspects of Various Highways being a joint committee of the "Boon 


of education and Board of control. 3 v. 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 
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} : . : London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 

Topic I1l—Public Roads 30-1728 
ai mre of health, ... The 

———___— cati i i 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are bag 52m London, i a. Stationery 
| shown'the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of off., printed by Wyman & sons, 1929, : 
S. J. Res. 49, For the leasing of Muscle| their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with Syineust 
ae —_ of mate (Unemployment 

; mee). ... Selected decisions gi 
By H. S. Fairbank, by the umpire prior to 19th ‘April, 1928 
Chairman of Research Committee, Bureau of Public Roads, Department (Ar ssteation’ fee i inedielae cate 
oy nyneonens selection from decisions previously 
published in pamphlets U. I. 440.) (Min- 


United States Chinese wives of certain 
Passed Senate May 12. 


Criminal Procedure 


H. R. 4015. Bequiring every person con- 
| victed of certain offenses to post security. 
| Reported to House May 12. 


| Title 20—Education 


S. 4030. To provide books for the adult 


blind. Passed Senate May 12. 


| Title 23—Highways 


S. 1270. Providing for the construction 


|of roads on the Fort Belknap Indian Res- 
| ervation in the State of Montana. 
j to Senate May 12. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 872. Mr. Wheeler. To amend an act 


for the relief of certain tribes of Indians 
in Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Passed 
Senate May 12. 

S. J. Res. 163. To carry out certain obli- 
ape 7 gations to certain enrolled Indians under 
was a distinct step in the progress of| tribal agreement. Passed Senate May 12. 


| Tithe 26—Internal Revenue 

H. R. 11403. Amending the dog tax law 
e|of the District of Columbia by increasing 
| the pay of the poundmaster and giving him 
| the authority of a policeman. Passed House 
|May 12. 


\Title 28—Judicial Code and) 


Judiciary 


S. 1792. Mr. Shortridge. To provide for} 
the appointment of an additional district | 
judge for the southern district of California. 
Passed Senate May 12. | 

S. 1906. Mr. Fletcher. For the appoint- | 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
fifth judicial circuit. Passed Senate May 12. | 

S. 3493. Mr. Grundy. To provide for the 
|} appointment of an additional circuit judge 
for the third judicial circuit. Passed Senate 
May 12. 


| Pitle 31—Monev and Finance 
H. R. 9996. Authorizing Commissioners 

to settle certain claims against the District 

of Columbia. Passed House May 12. 

R. 7955. War Department appropria- | 

Passed House Jan, 14. Passed | 

House disagreed 


|ferees May 12. 

H. R. 8531. Treasury-Post Office appro- 
|priation bill. Passed House Jan. 18. Passed 
| Senate Apr. 10. Conference reports adopted 
by House May 12. 

H. R. 10175. Making appropriations for | 
the extension of vocational rehabilitation of | 
persons disabled in industry and otherwise | 
and their return to civil employment. 
Passed House Apr. 28. Reported to Sen- 
late May 12, 
| H. R. 10813. Making appropriations for 
the Government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or/| 
in part against the revenues of such Dis- 
| trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
| 1981. Passed House Mar. 27. Passed Sen- | 
ate May 12. | 

S. 1372. Authorizing an appropriation for | 
payment of claims of the Sisseton and Wah- | 
peton bands of Sioux Indians.. Passed Sen- 
; ate May 12, 


S. 4108. To provide for reimbursement 


of appropriations for expenditures made for | 
the upkeep and maintenance of property of | 
the United States under the control of the | 
Secretary of War used or occupied under | 
| license, permit, or lease. Passed Senate 
May 12. | 
S. 3498. To authorize an appropriation | 
for observance of Memorial Day in the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia and Arlington National | 
Cemetery. Passed Senate Feb. 17. Passed | 
House May 12. 


H. J. Res. 328, Authorizing the immedi- 


ate appropriation of certain amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated by the settle- 
ment of war claims act of 1928. Reported 
to. House May 12. 

S. 134. Authorizing an appropriation for | 
the purchase of land for the Indian colony | 
near Ely, Nev. Passed Senate May 12, 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


The following bridge bill has passed the | 


The following bridge bills have passed 


the Senate: H. R. 9850, 10248. 


The policy of equality of treatment | Title 35—Patents 
has served our own country well. 
| had about it the atmosphere of fair- | Passed Senate May 12. 
| dealing; it seems in accord with friend 
But it is essentially 
Its key note is the ab- | 


S. 4015. To provide for plant patents. 


-| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 
H. J. Res. 327. Authorizing the presenta- 


| tion of gold, silver and bronze medals to 
officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition. Passed House May 12, 


S. 3810. To provide for the commemora- 


on of the termination of the war between 
he States at Appomattox Courthouse, Va. 
?assed Senate May 12. | 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 11588. Omnibus Civil War pension 


bill. Passed House Apr. 18. Passed Senate 
May 8. House agreed to Senate amendments 
May 12 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
( Property, and Works 


S. 4221. Relating to incineration of ref- | 
use of the District of Columbia. 
Passed House (in lieu of | 


manently unproductive on Federal irrigation 
projects. Passéd House Jan, 20, Passed 
Senate May 12. 

S. 4057. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to extend the time for removing 


|of way by the United States Indian service 
through the Casa Grande ruins National 
Monument in connection with the San 
Carlos irrigation project. Passed Senate 
May, 12, 


tion of Camp Blount and the old Stone : : CARIB A 
Bridge, Lincoln County, Tenn.; Library. livered to any of the leading New BE 
s H ; \Title 43 Public Land York Hotels, upon request, by o Via wo 
S. 4085, To authorize the use of a right! Lithe 43——Public nas , |f} The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. G T 
S. 4432. Mr, Thomas, Okla. Granting Give your order to the mail clerk WHITE LEET 
to the State of Oklahoma 210,000 acres of of your hotel or telephone ° / 


Passed Senate | 


istry of labour, 954 p. 
4STORICALLY, the Bureau of Pub- fore they are applied by the Bureau or Stationery off, 1929." se ahi 


lic Roads was first an agency of published for the information of others. Guthrie, John Daulton. Effect of environ- 
investigation, then an administra- * 45% mental conditions on the chloroplast pigs 





Reported | 








‘Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


Passed | 


Passed Senate May 7. 


tive agency. The habits of study N CARRYING out its investigations, ps tee D.)—Ohio state uni- 
formed by the early organization when the Bureau makes use of. both in- ican Journal of Cathar ro 9 oe ay 
study was the principal duty have been _ tensive laboratory analyses and tests 1929.”) 716-746 p., illus. Broakiyn, x. 
continued in the later years, since its and extensive experiments and obser- | _ Y., 1929. 80-0464 
larger work has been the administra- vations, the latter involving large | Hake, William Leroy. The natural’ method 
tion of the Federal-aid road program. enenons of poeta ae oe nereyaaee: Fen asgee A the use 

in i ies has roads, actual roads in all parts of the j ‘ er. 56 p., illus. 
conteneh the snd the motive of its country, and entire road systems of | Midland. Mich, The McKay press, 4029, 
researches, it has not essentially States and counties. ; | Hoskier, Herman Charles. Concerning the 
changed their character. It does not In addition to its laboratories fors text of the Apocalypse; collations of all 
now and never has looked upon itself Toutine testing at the headquarters opieting Available Greek documents with 
as an agency of research in pure office in Washington, it maintains other the standard text of Stephen’s third edi- 


laboratories for experim ) nurioses tion, together with the testimony of ver- 
xperimental purposes | sions, commentaries and Fathers: a com- 


at the Experimental Farm of the De- letec 

. : : tus of iti 
partment of Agriculture at Arlington, | London, B. Quaritch; 10800 ip. 21sg 
Va. At the latter location it also has a |The League of nations in September, 1929 


science. All of its investigations, 
tests, and studies have had a_prac- 
tical object—if not immediately in 
view, at least ‘not far removed. The 








* : ‘ 5 i “Reprinted by the G 
lying all its re- large outdoor testing ground, where ( Pp y the Geneva office of the 
peace ig te Die er ways by road surfaces of various kinds are sonene of nations association.”) 6p, n. 
which highway transportation may tested under controlled traffic, where | selaceee’ Colin Wat 30-2268 
be made more efficient, and that is the effects of climatic and vehicular |“ fisheries, by... "100 . "he ne 

2 ; ; ’ Sie ” Ss. r 

true whether the study in hand to the forces are investigated, and where Pub. by the National museum of Wales 
‘testing of concrete or the solution of ne oo ee work olen or ths Eoees board of the University of 
are’. Alwava the ap- rade soil investigation is carried on. 8, 1929. : 30-2047 
dete ae. road and s hateioey The latter studies will serve to illus- — arent Francois. A chronology of 
transport is the thing that holds the trate the general method of investiga- sehvitt aoe, by... (Beihefte zur Zeit- 
B ed tion. Realizing the economies that REE) 17D sche Philologie. Ixxviii, 
ureau’s interest. wpdala ccnale iia th rma f ft. ) 171 p. Halle (Saale) M. Niemeyer, 
But, whereas in the earlier years its an. ay Spat wae Sere cre of | aac 80-2115 
atuilinn site Unlertaken only that it roads, the engineers were possessed 0 } nea Louise (Welles), ed. Notes 
Sekt Os athe’ ta team othase how Ws a more exact knowledge of the prob- rom Craft collection in Tioga Point mu- 
mig d to h able behavior of the wide range of seum on the Sullivan expedition of 1779 
ae and —a —— 7 ow to natural soils upon which the surfaces — Ne ag celebration of 1879, in- 
administer and finance them, it has now — and pavements are laid, the Bureau bo . . t book of Genéral Sullivan, 
become a road builder itself on a large h det - eg rer before published, original manu- 
scale, and its studies, suggested usu- Be aetermined to supply. its own en: script in the New Jersey historical ‘so- 
+ gg Baye 4 > ors gees aes gineers and others, if possible, with’ ciety. 100 p. Athens, Pa., 1929. 30-9515 
ally by the propsems it encoun wick m such knowledge. | New York (City). -Ordinances, ete. ... The 
its constructive work, are undertaken * * & Code of ordinances of the city of New 


primarily with a view to determining N THE P ‘a : ‘ York, with all amendments to Januar 
its own administrative policies, I URSUIT of this object it Ist, 1930, including the Building code, the 


first makes eareful studies in a 2 : 

Yet the fact that it is cooperating in parts of the United States of the = and Gan ene “Buildin ae oe 
its work of road building with every ditions surrounding road failures to tion, edited by William Edward Baldwin, 
State highway department, and that which it is suspected that an adverse 740, 16 p., 77 p., illus. N. Y., The Banks 
its problems are the common problems subgrade condition has contributed. | p law publishing co., 1930. — 30-9410 
of all these agencies, gives to its re- In each case the conditions of climate, an Sauk tae jaar ee of the Lon- 
searches perhaps a more direct prac- location, and drainage are carefully in- by the calutetir at hemalle tee iden 
tical significance and effect than they vestigated, and samples of the sub- by command of His Majesty. duly, iseee 
had when its role was that of the grade soil are taken for analysis, (Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by com- 
teachee. only. Meanwhile, at Arlington, work is in mand.) Cmd, 3363.) 9 p. London, H. M. 

* * «© ; . Stationery off., 1929. 30-1743 


progress looking to the development | poor, Wharton. 


HE RESEARCHES of the Bureau of simple tests which may be applied American law of charter 


parties and ocean bills of lading. 2d ed. 


aresof three general classes, each to different soils for the purpose of 431 p, Albany, N. Y.,. M. : 
class the function of a separate divi- identifying their perm and 1930. , a ere 
sion of the organization. probable behavior under various cli- Pyts: 2 Baling. nee peindocr grazing 
Physical problems involving the matic conditions. This work also in- cette mnaca. eport.of an in- 
demntavatiec of road saueadiale and cludes a study of the effects of the ee ‘be Ae te in the 
their behavior in the road, separately various elementary soil constituents to, Goppermine River.:46:p., ius Ottawa, 
and in combination, and problems as- upon the behavior of composite soils F. A. Acland, 1929, 30-2046 
sociated with the forces of traffic and in which they are present in varying | Puterbaugh, Sabin Don. Tlinois: chancery 
climate which affect the road structure a&mounts. Spon — bractice, with forms, by ... 
and the design of the structure to re- When the samples of subgrade soil Guibaae Calla ce en co 2s. 
sist their destructive action, are inves- taken in the investigations of road | Roughead. William. The evil ‘that a 
tigated by the division of tests. failures are received at the laboratory by ... compiled with an introduction by 
The division of highway transport they are subjected to the tests that Edmund Pearson. 2 v. Garden City, 

studies the road as a transportation fa- have been devised, and the results are N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 
cility and deals with all problems of studied in relation to the known con- | Skillman, William. E. Divorce seis aire 


finance and economics that bear upon ditions of the soil jn the road in an state of Florida, with ; 
the cost of roads to the public and the effort to determine the exact cause of | 23 p.~ Winter Haven, Flan 1930." 20.9408 


-return to users and general public in failure. Smith, Harold Hamel, ed. Sisal, production 

the form jof reduced vehicular operat- Rie Ss and preparation; comparative notes on 

ing costs, AS STEADILY, bit by bit, knowledge Siesta aah ea of Panama dis- 
. e . ’ n rou u 

* * * is acquired of the habits and na- | Hamel Smith. 384 i as cae: + 


HE ECONOMIC problems involved _ tive character of soil, there is also an Bale, sons & Danielsson, Itd., 1929 
in the construction of the roads increase of knowledge in regard to | : "30-9207 
themselves and their maintenance; those things that may be done to cor- | Stewart, Charles Leslie. National policy 





those problems which have to do with rect unfavorable soils or to alter the for agriculture. A survey of what other 
the efficiency of construction processes Surrounding conditions in such ways as re bev sone, and what. America 
and the output of construction plants to prevent the recurrence of failures | farm relief. 15 p. illus. Srriagtay Tae 
and forces in relation to the expendi- Similar to those that have been ob- nois farmers’ institute, 1929." “sae 
ture of time, money, and effort are the served. Van Voorhis, John S. A pocket digest of 
concern of the division of management. The other investigations of the Bu- crimes and criminal procedure in Penn- 

he work of the three divisions is reau are similarly inspired, and in a sylvenia, 10h ed. 196 p. Phil, ye 
correlated by the research committee, similar manner prosecuted. The prob- | w , 30-9402 
the membership of which includes the lems jerveatiggted are those that are Wiles Babatt Pes 5 gnepamntion, and 
chiefs of the three highway research intimate to road construction. In large (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Columbia Pa = ng 
divisions, the chief of the division of measure the work is conducted out of 1929.) 12 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-9453 


agricultural engineering, the chief of doors on actual roads or large experi- 
the division of design, and the chief mental sections. The aspects of phys- 
of the division of information. This ical and ecgnomic phenomena studied 
committee, subject to the approval of are studied by ro other Government 
the Chief of the Bureau, also decides agency, and the Bureau studiously 
what investigations will be undertaken avoids any work which can be more 
and in what order, and reviews and advantageously done by such other 
verifies the results of all studies be- agencies, 





In the next of this series-on “Public Roads” to appear in the issue of May 14 
the Chief, Division of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads, E. F. Kelley, will dis- 
cuss physical researches of the Bureau. 
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State Books and 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced in Congress Publications 





| Information regarding these publications 

ments and Government offi- | may be obtained by writing to the de- 
d E ] j partments in the State given below. 

cers an mployes x South Carolina—Report of the High School 
H. R. 12308. Mr. Wood, Ind. To provide Manual of the State of South Carolina, 
for the construction of a mill to manufacture Department of Education, J. H. Hope, 
distinctive paper for United States securities; | State Superintendent of Education, Co- 
Expenditures in Executive Departments. | lumbia, 1927. 


| 
* 8 Pe | | South Carolina—Sixty-First Annual Report 
Title 2 Judicial Code and of the State Superintendent of Education 


Judiciarv of the State of South Carolina, J. H. 
S. 4425. Mr. Norris. To amend section | Hope, State Superintendent of Education, 
284 of the Judicial Code of the United| Columbia, 1929. 5 
States, relating to grand juries; Judiciary. | North Dgkota—Sixteenth Annual Report of 
S. 4426. Mr. Norris. To amend certain The State Fire Marshal of the State of 
sections of the act entitled “An act to| North Dakota, H. L. Reade, State Fire 
codify, revise and amend the penal laws'| Marshal, Bismarck, 1929, 
of the United States,” approved Mar. 4,| Connecticut—Report of the Special Acts of 
1909, as, amended, so as to modify the pen-| the General Assembly of the State of Con- 
alties for offenses speins’ the ore of necticut, Hartford, 1929. 
foreign countries to conform to the penal- | x.y York—Dwenty-Ninth Anmust B 
: ; ; ke s y- eport of 
ties provided for offenses against the cur- | the New York State Reconstruction Home, 


rency of the United States; Judiciary. ; Ri 
H. R. 12307. Mr. Garber, Okla. To pro- pears Document (1930) No, 43, Al- 


GOLDEN DAYS 
IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Golden days of rest and recrea- 
tion in the romantic Caribbean, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal 
Zone, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Honduras...seven 
color reelsofCaribbean pageantry. 

Golden days with the Great 
White Fleet, famous for its excel- 
lent food, its outside staterooms, 
its courteous and efficient service, 


Jamaica, B.W.1., 14-day tour $200 up 
Colombia, 21-day cruise . . $275 up 
Costa Rica, 22-day cruise . . $275 up 
Guatemals, 24-day cruise . . $275 up 


vide for the appointment of one adfitional } All Expenses Included 
judge of the District Court of the United | West Virginia—Sixteenth Annual Report of 

States for the Western District of Oklahoma;| the Public Service Commission of the Sailings twice weekly from New 
Judiciary. State of West Virginia, J. J, Divine, York. Get booklets and infor- 


i 


° : Co issi , Ch re le * ® 
Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, alacant ene Tawa: al mation from your Steamship 


and Veterans’ Relief the State of California, Department’ of Tourist — Railroad Agent, or , 
$. 4428. Mr. Bratton. To amend section Industrial Relations, Sacramento, 1930. Passenger Department 


4 of the act of Mar. 3, 1927, granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers who served in the UNITED FRUIT co. 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898; Pensions. Steamship Service 


T itl e 36—Patriotic Societies The Anited States Baily 17 Battery Place, 


and Observances ° New York, N 
S, 4227. Mr. McKellar. For the erection in New York ete * 
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unappropriated nonmineral land for the 
benefit of its naveaitaral and mechanical Medallion 2460. 
colleges; Public Lands and Surveys, 
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Mississippi louse 
Approves Insurance 


Chapter in New Code 


Only One CE... pter of Revised 
Statutes Remains to Be 
Acted Upon; All General 
Laws Recompiled 








State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, May 12. 

Leaving only one chapter of the “‘Code 
of 1930” for adoption, the Mississippi 
house, May 7, approved the chapter on 
insurance, making a few changes in the 
old law. , 

The code represents a compilation of 
all general laws of the State, divided into 
172 chapters. The preparation of the 
code began two years ago. Since that 
time all general laws of the State have 
been reviewed, ambiguous sections inter- 
preted, unnecessary sections eliminated 
and obsolete laws dropped. 

Most Changes Approved 

The State senate has approved all but 
a few chapters, which State Senator 
Henry Minor, chairman of the joint code 
committee, hopes to have adopted by 
that body in the near future, 

If both the house and the senate ap- 
prove the code as committees of the 
whole, and then each adopts the entire 
code formally, it will be sent to the gov- 
ernor for his approval, it was pointed 
out. ‘ 

Chairman Leon Hendricks of the 
house insurance committee explained in 
detail to the House a number of amend- 
ments through which the committe put 


. back into the dummy code a number of 


— 


*. 


a 









































sections previously removed by the code 
commission. 

One amenament, offered by Represent- 
ative McDonald, raises the salary of the 
State insurance commissioner from 
$3,300 to $4,000. . Another change, offered 
by committee amendment, provides that 
every insurance policy written in the 
State must. be approved by the insurance 
commissioner. 

Old Law Is Vague 


A new article was written in, by com- 
mittee amendment, to provide stricter 
supervision of fraternal insurance asso- 
ciations. The old law, Mr. Hendrick ex- 
plajned, is vague and has outgrown its 
usefulness. 
will be helpful te supervis 
cieties. 

In explaining the insurante chapter of 
the code, Mr. Hendricks said that con- 
siderable changes had been made in the 
law by the code commission and that 
both the house and senate insurance 
committees had eliminated some of the 
commissioner’s amendments. Some of 


ion of the, so- 


the sections could not be agreed upon! 


and in such cases the rule of allowing 
the old law to stand was followed, he 
stated. : 


License of Insurance 





“ Brokers Is Revoked 





New Hampshire Bars New 
York Firm for Writing 
Policies Without Permit 


. 
State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, May 12. 
The nonresident insurance brokers’ 
licenses of Johnson & Higgins and Henry 
W. Lowe, vice president of Johnson & 
Higgins, were revoked May 8 by State 
Insurance Commissioner John E. Sullivan 
on the ground that they had placed in- 
surance policies on New Hampshire risks 
in a company unauthorized to do busi- 
ness in the State. Mr. Sullivan addressed 
a letter to Johnson & Higgins May 8, in- 
forming them of the action taken. The 
communication follows in full text: 
Pursuant to the public laws of the 
State of New Hampshire notice of hear- 
ing was given Henry W. Lowe, vice presi- 
dent of Johnson & Higgins, 67 Wall 
Street, New York, Apr. 19, 1930, to ap- 
pear at hearing which was held Friday, 
May 2, 2 p. m., State House, Concord, 
to show cause why nonresident broker’s 
license granted by the department to the 
foregoing concern should not be revoked. 
Information brought to the attention of 
the department indicated that the de- 
fendant in the case had placed risks 
located in the State of New Hampshire 
in an unauthorized insurance company. 
Evidence presented at the hearing defi- 
nitely established that the defendant did 
place risks located in Hampton, Exeter 
and Somersworth, N. H., with an author- 
ized insurer, the Standard Insurance 
Company of New York, 80 John Street, 
New York. Officers of the foregoing com- 
pany are also officers of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, therefore it must be conceded that 
the persons implicated in the apparent 
violations exercised were with absolute 
knowledge that the company was unau- 
thorized in the State of New Hampshire. 
The practice exercised did evade the pay- 
ment of premium tax as required by the 
yegulatory provisions governing conduct 
of authorized ‘persons or insurance com- 
panies in the State of New Hampshire. 
You are hereby given notice pursuant 
to chapter 275, section 35 of the Public 
Laws of New Hampshire that the 
licensee’s failure to comply with the fore- 
going insurance laws is sufficient cause 
to impose penalty. Therefore I have this 
day revoked the broker’s license of 
Henry W. Lowe and Johnson & Higgins 
of New York. The revocation order be- 
comes effective on even date, 








Texas Insurance Club 
Is Enjoined in Business 





State of Texas: 
Austin, May 12, 
The “Save-a-Life Club,” of Houston, 
has been temporarily enjoined, along 
with its officers, from transacting any 
business in the name of the corporation, 
by order of District Judge J. D. Moore, 
pending a hearing on a suit brought by 
the State for forfeiture of its charter. 
Attorney General Robert Lee Bobbitt, 
in’ filing suit, alleged that instead of op- 
erating as a charitable, benevolent and 
educational nonprofit association, its pro- 
ceeds actually have been used for the 
benefit of its operators. 


Nebraska Denies Workers’ 
Benefits to Guardsmen 








State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, May 12. 
@? 4 member of the Nebraska National 


Guard is not entitled to compensation 


' Avrsorizep Statements Onty Are Parsenrep Herein, Berna 
PussisHep Witsovr ComMENT BY THe Untrep States Dairy 


Insurance 


The new section, he said, | 
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Fining of New York 
Unauthorized 


State of New York: 


insurance agency of New York City $250 
for writing an inland transit floater pol- 
icy in violation of the State insurance 
laws (V U. S. Daily 803) discloses that 
the policy included fire insurance, sprink- 
ler leakage insurance, water damage in- 
surance and coverage against unlawful 
entry, theft and/or holdup at the prem- 
ises of the assured. None of these forms 
of protection on property at fixed loca- 
tions can be written under an inland ma- 
rine policy, Mr. Conway ruled. His de- 
cision follows in full text: 

It has repeatedly been rumored that 
one of the great disturbing factors in 
the present conditions existing in the 
fire field is that of unfair and illegal com- 
petition from «inland marine companies 
and the inland marine departments of 
fire insurance companies. 


For this reason, bills were considered 
by the assembly insurance committee at 
the last session of the legislature to de- 
termine whether the marine insurance 
companies should be brought under the 
rating laws of the State. At that time 
it was decided to defer the matter until 
the next legislative session on the prom- 
ise of the marine insurance interests 
that they would remedy the situation. 

An inquiry reached this -department 
from an assured who forwarded a letter 
requesting information as to whether he 
was properly covered by the inland ma- 
rine policy which he encloséd. The de- 
partment desires to state that it will wel- 
come an inquiry from any assured with 
|respect to any policy of insurance, as to 
|coverage and as to whether any of the 
rating laws have been violated. A de- 
scription of the policy so received and 
ay decisign in connection therewith fol- 
ows, 


Various Hazards Covered 

(By Policy in Question 

Effective Apr. 1, 1930, the United 
|States bramch of the/ Northern Assur- 
jance Company through its marine gen- 
eral agents, Wm. H. McGee and Co., Inc., 


has issued an Inland Transit Floater 
Policy No. I T.F. 1234 which covers in 


|fire and lightning, sprinkler leakage, wa- 
ter damage and unlawful entry and/or 
|theft and/or holdup at the premises of 
the assured. 

These coverages are given under 
clauses 24, 25, 26 and 27 which read as 
follows: 

(24) It is also understood madieres phat 


| this policy is hereby extended to cover the 
property 


York City, in the amount of $70,000 against 
the risks of fire and/or lightning. 


(25) It is also understood and agreed that 


property insured hereunder while pene 
on premises, 236-50 West 37th Street, Ne 
York City, in the amount of $35,000 against 
the risks of sprinkler leakage, including 
8 damage from sprinkler tank and/or 
| tanks. 
(26) It is also understood and agreed that 
| this policy is hereby extended to cover the 
property insured hereunder while located 
|on premises, 236-50 West 37th Street, New 
York City, in the amount of $10,000 against 
|the risks of water damage, but excluding 
water damage caused’ by leakage of sprin- 
kler system or by water being used in ex- 
tinguishing fires. 

(27) It is also understood and agreed that 





property insured hereunder while located 
on premises, 236-50 West 37th Street, New 
York City, in the amount of $40,000 against 
the risks of unlawful entry and/or theft 
and/or holdup; including damage to prop- 
erty and/or premises due to unlawful entry 
and/or theft and/or holdup, and/or an at- 
jtempt thereat. 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Policy Not Used 


Section 121 of the insurance law pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

The printed blank form of a contract or 
| policy of fire insurance adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Cammis- 
|sioners at its meeting held in the City of 
New York on Dec. 12, 1916, shall be filed 
by the superintendent of insurance in his 
office on Jan. 1,.1918 * * * and designated 
as the “standard fire insurance policy of 
the State of New York * * *,.” On and 
after Jan. 1, 1918, no fire insurance corpo- 
ration, its officers and ageats, shall make, 
issue or deliver for use any fire insurance 


property in this State, other than such as 
shall conform in all particulars as to 
blanks, size of type, context, provisions, 
agreements and conditions with such printed 
blank form of contract or policy; * * * 

The policy under discussion covers the 
hazard of fire insurance at a fixed loca- 
tion and is not the “standard fire insur- 
ance policy of the State of New York.” 
This policy is therefore in Violation of 
section 121. 

The United States branch of the North- 
ern Assurance Company, Ltd., is a mem- 
ber of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, which has filed, in 
its behalf, rates and rules for fire insur- 
ance. The fire insurance coverage in this 
policy does not conform to these rates 
and rules, as there is a flat premium of 
$1,400 charged for all the risks covered 
by it. The company is, therefore, in vio- 
lation of section 141-a, subdivision 3. 

On Apr. 30, 1927, in reply to an in- 
quiry addressed to all fire and marine 
insurance companies captioned “assump- 
tion of fire risks under transportation 
instead of standard fire form of pol- 
icy” the Northern Assurance Company, 
Ltd., advised in part as follows: 

“Our marine department advises us 
that they never wrote transit risks which 
jhad any definite fire risk specially in- 
cluded until some months ago, when some 
marine offices made offerings which did 
include fire risks in warehouses and 
stores in New York State. The lines 





der the rulings of the department have 
now been cancelled.” 

It will thus be seen that this company, 
‘as well as all other companies writing 
inland marine policies, had received ac- 
tual notice that the “assumption of fire 
risks under transportation instead of the 
standard fire form of policy” is 4 viola- 
tion of the insurance law. 

The company is & member of the 
a 


under the State workmen’s compensation 
law for injuries received in camp, ac- 
cording to a ruling by J. H. Jeffrey, chief 
of the bureau of compensatidn, State 
department of labor, in the claim of C., 
H. Grabenschroer, a former member of 
the National Guard at Hastings. 

The claimant sought an award for an 
injury received at a National Guard camp 
held last Summer, claiming compensation 
as an emloye .of the National Guard. 
Although State and city employes are 
covered by the State compensation law, 
Mr. Jeffrey held that a national guards- 
manis not a State employe, 











Certain Protection on Property at Fixed Locations Cannot 
Be Written Under Inland Marine Form 





The decision of Albert Conway, State | Sprinkler Leakage Conference, which has 
superintendent of insurance, in fining an | filed forms, rates and rules in its behalf. 


addition to various transit risks, loss by | 


insured hereunder while located | 
}on premises, 236-50 West 37th Street, New | 


this policy is hereby extended to cover the | 


this policy is hereby extended to cover the | 


policy or the renewal of any such policy on | 


which they assumed and which come un-» 


Agency Reveals 
Coverages of Policy 


New York, May 12 


This policy is in violation of section 141-b 
of the insurance law, because it does not 
conform to the company’s filing either 
as regards form, rates, or rules. 

The company has not filed any rates 
and rules for this coverage. On Mar. 14, 
1930, in reply to a query as to the lines 
written by it the company did not in- 
clude the coverage of water damage as 
one of the lines written by it. 


Moreover both the water damage cov- 
erage and the sprinkler leakage coverage 
being at a definite fixed location cannot 
be properly included in an inland marine 
policy. | 

This insurance is one which a fire and} 
marine insurance company cannot write | 
except when incidental to a tfansit risk.} 
As it is in this case insurance at the 
premises of the assured and not inci- 
dental to the inland marine hazards, it is 
in violation of the insurance law. 

I fine the Marine General Agents’ Wm. 
H. McGee & Co., Inc. $250. Since the 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance Co. Ltd. has no control over 
the marine general agent of the com- 
pany, as the latter is responsible to the 
home office in the matter of underwriting, 
I will not at this time take any action 
against the United States branch. 


Company Not Entitled 


To Refuse Insurance; 








Nature of Risk No Basis for 
Withholding Protection 
From Employers 





[Continued from Page 6.1 ,. 
dends in favor of and levy assessments 
against specific groups. Under such 
scheme, employers engaged in an extra 
| hazardous business would be compelled | 
to pay a premium commensurate with 
such hazard. 

But it is said if the compensation act | 


be so construed that the Texas Employ- 
ers Insurance Association is required to | 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Emergency Statute to 
Control Forest Fires 








Forester of Commonwealth| 


Given Power Over Local 


of New England Act 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 12. 


Emergency legislation to meet the 
forest fire situation in Massachusetts 
was enacted May 9 by the general egurt. 
Commissioner William A. L. Bazeley, of 
the State department of conservation, 
filed a petition May 8, which was favor- 
ably reported immediately by the com- 
mittee on conservation and on May 9 was 
passed through both branches. It con- 
tains these provisions: 

“Whenever it shall appear to the 


State forester that by reason of extreme 
drought there is danger of forest fires, 
a forest warden of a town shall, upon 
order .of the State forester, cause the 
forests of suchtown to be patrolled for 
the prevention of such fires in such 
manner as the State forester shall de- 
termine.” 

The effect of this legislation will be 
to give the State supervision over the 
local methods of forest-fire fighting in 
towns. ; 

Governor Frank G Allen has issued 





rg 





a proclamation closing the open fishing 

season until further notice because of the 

severe forest fire hazard now existing in 

the State. 
° 


. 





State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, May 12. 


The State forester, Austin R. Hdwes, 
announced May 9 a plan for the ap- 
pointment of a forest fire council to con- 
sider the forest fire hazard in Connecti- 
cut and to determine what legislation, 
if any, should be enacted at the next 
session of the State legislature. The 
first meeting of the council will be held 
at the State capitol May 23, it was 
stated. 

Mr. Hawes has called attention to the 
serious forest fire emergency which ex- 
ists. More than 750 fires have been 
reported thus far this year, which is cqm- 
parable to 1922, but the area burned over 
is less than that burned earlier in the 
year. The State forester believes that 
the fire hazard in the State is growing 





accept all risks coming under its terms 
the practical result would be that it 
| would be for¢ed to carry all extra haz- 
| ardous risks, and private insurance com- 
| nanies would only accept less hazardous | 
ones while at the same time they would 
| be permitted to charge the same rates 
| of premiums as charged by the associa- 
; tion and thus a legislative advantage 
would be given such companies. 

We are unwilling to give assent to the 
assumption that a private insurance 
company has the privilege under the 
terms of the act to select the risks which 
it will cover by its policies. While it is 


| 


quire private insurance companies to is- 
| sue policies of insurance to employers 
under the workmen’s compensation act, 
yet we have no doubt of its authority to 
require such companies who may desire 
to avail themselves of the privilege of 
writing such policies, to comply with the 
terms of the act and give protection to 
| all who are entitled to be covered by 
policies of insurance. 
construction of this act requires any in- 
surance company desiring to avail itself 
of the privilege of writing policies in ac- 





same footing as the agency specially de- 
signed to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of the act. 
the act contains the following provision: 


“ ‘Association’ shall mean the Texas 
Employers Insutrance Association, or 
| other insurance company authorized un- 
| der this law to insure the payment of 
| compensation to injured employes or to 
| the beneficiaries of deceased employes.” 


| It will be noted that the authority con- 
| ferred upon private insurance companies 
|is not merely a right to issue policies 
| thereunder, but the right given is de- 
| fined as the “same right” as that granted 
| the Texas Employers Insurance Associa- 
|tion. Section 2, part 3, article 8309. 


Construing these provisions in connec- 
tion with the objects and purposes sought 
to be accomplished by the passage of 
| this law, we think it reveals a legisla- 
tive design to place all insurance com- 
panies seeking to issue policies under the 
terms of the workmen’s compensation 
act in the same position as the Texas 
Employers Insurance Association, and 
requires them, if they desire to issue any 
policies under this act, to cover all em- 
ployers who are entitled to become sub- 
seribers thereunder. 


Naturally we should assume that the 
legislature did not intend by the passage 
of this law to so legislate as to give 
private insurance companies an undue or 
unfair advantage over the very agency 
it created for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the compensation 
law. It will be noted that private insur- 
ance companies are required’ to charge 
and collect premiums on policies issued 
by them under this law in a sum not 
less than those charged by the associa- 
tion. If it had been the intention of the 
lawmaking body that the association 
was compelled to accept extra hazardous 
risks and private companies were not 
required to do so, evidently it would not 
kave prohibited such companies from 
writing the policies issued by them at a 
lower premium rate than that charged 
by the association. 


In conclusion, we agree with the ob- 
servation made by Chief Justice McClen- 
don, of the third court of ‘civil appeals, 
in Southern Casualty Co. v. Freeman, 18 
S. W. (2nd), 148, in commenting upon 
the deqgion of that court in this par- 
ticular case to the effect that “‘the same 
rule should apply to casualty and lia- 
bility insurance companies who ayail 
themselves of the privilege of writing 
this character of insurance. There is 
nothing in the act which would compel 
them to engage in this particular busi- 
| ness, but when tney voluntarily so en- 
gage, it would appeai that they sould 
be held to do so undci the same terms 

nd conditions as -are applied to the 
Texas Employers Insurance Association.” 

Defendant in error was entitled to the 
issuance of the mandamus. awarded, 
hence we re€ommend the judgment of 
the court of civil appeals be affirmed. 





The judgment of the court of civil ap- 
peals is affirmed, as recommended by the 
commission of appeals, 

C, M. CuRETON, Chief Justice. 


true the legislature has no power to re- | 


We think a fair} 


| cordance with its terms to stand on the} 


Section 1, part 4 of | 


with the increase in population, the mul- 
tiplication of automobiles, the increased 
|smoking of cigarettes and general lack 
| of responsibility. 

Two types of legislation suggested for 
consideration by the next legislature, it 
|was stated, are bills to penalize persons 
who set fires either carelessly or malici- 
ciously and forest owners who create a 
|menace to themselves and other owners 
by leaving slash and dangerous debris. 





® State of Maine: 


Augusta, May 12. 

Governor Gardiner May 10 proclaimed 
|a suspension of fishing on the inland 
|waters of Maine as a forest fire preven- 
|tion ‘measure, The proclamation was 
lissued at the request of the State for- 
}est commissioner under statutory au- 
| thority. 





‘Form for Annual Report 
Of Title Firms Studied 


New York, May 12.—At the opening 
session of a three-day conference held 
|by the blanks committee of the national 
leonvention of insurance commissioners, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
|May 12, a form for submitting reports 
of guaranty title companies’ operations 
was presented for approval, according 
to an oral statement by Walter A. Rob- 
inson, actuary of the Ohio insurance de- 
partment and chairman of the commit- 
tee. It was explained that this is the 
first form of this nature to be prepared 
by this committee. 

“Each year this committee meets,” Mr. 
Robinson said, “to consider changes in 
the reporting forms of all insurance 
companies, not only to meet new condi- 
tions that have arisen throughout, the 
previous year, as fownd by experience, 
but also to suggest simplification, where 
possible. 

“Various changes in the present forms 
for life, fire, fraternal associations and 
other branches of the insurance industry 
will be brought before the committee of 
the whole on May 12, in addition to the 
new guaranty title form, for approval.” 

State insurance department represent- 
atives present besides Mr. Robinson in- 
cluded Arthur E. Linnell, Massachusetts; 
‘Charles B. Coulbourn, Virginia; Donald 
Harlow, Iowa; T. L. Anderson, Illinois; 
James H. Washburn, Tennessee; Russell 
D. Hooker, Connecticut; Robert E. Daly, 
Illinois; Jean M. Legris, Rhode Island; 
| William H. Johnson, Pennsylvania, and 
Charles Hughes, New York. 





| 
| 





Bishop Cannon Defends” 
Failure to Report Fund 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
800 to Bishop Cannon for use in the 
1928 campaign, testified before the com- 
mittee concerning the donation. 

Miss Ada L. Burroughs, of Richmond, 
Va., treasurer of the Virginia anti-Smith 
committee, will be called to testify be- 
fore the lobby committee May 14, Sen- 
ator Caraway announced. 

The telegram from Bishop Cannon, 
which was sent from Dallas, Tex., where 
the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South is being held, 
follows in full text: 

Virginia advices indicate you inquiring 
concerning treasurer Virginia anti-Smith 
Democrats. I personally received and 
disbursed practically all funds Virginia 
anti-Smith Democrats, 1928, but made 
no report of such receipts and disburse- 
ments, as ndéne required by law. Re- 
gret conflict with General Conference 
session, but, as explained before official 
administration and personal character of 
all bishops reviewed and passed upon 
quadrennially, and as charges have been 
brought against me, I must remain to 
meet those charges. Likewise work of 
our board for past four years must be 
reviewed and plans adopted for coming 





of bishops«for future work must be de- 
termined. To leave before adjournment 
not simply confusing, but would seriously 
interfere with proper settlement of these 
important matters. Upon adjournment 
will return Washington, appearing at 
convenience of committee. ~ 
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1930 


Fire Protection. 


Massachusetts Enacts M assachusetts Bill to Raise Payment 
To Cities for Indigent Ill Is Vetoed 


Governor Allen Declares State Now Pays Greater Share of| 
Such Expense Than Do Others 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, May 12. 


Governor F. G. Allen, May 9, vetoed a 


Operations; Other States) bill (H 91) passed by the Massachusetts | rest on the local community. 


Legislature,¢to increase the maximum 
amount of State reimbursement to cities 
and towns for the care of indigent ill 
persons, stating that the Commonwealth 
now bears a greater share of such costs 
than any other State, with 34 per cent 
of total appropriations for 1930 going 
for such care. The governor’s veto mes- 
sage follows in full text: 

I am returning, without my approval, 
house bill No, 918, being an act “To in- 
crease the maximum amount of State 


reimbursement of cities and towns for 
care of certain sick poor persons.” This 
act seeks to amend the law relative to 
the reimbursement of cities and towns 
by the Commonwealth for the care of in- 
digent sick persons who have not ac- 
quired a settlement in the individual city 
or town by residence therein for a pe- 
ried of five years.. It increases the max- 
imum amount of reimbursement paid by 
the Commonwealth for the care of such 
a person from $10.50 to $16 per week. 
This is an increase of over 50 per cent. 


Massachusetts Pays 
More Than Others 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
at’present bears a far greater share than 
any other State of the total cost of care 
of the sick and the indigent within its 
borders. In 1930 total appropriations by 
the Commonwealth for the#care of the 
sick and the indigent comprise $21,159,- 
140, constituting 34 per cent of the total 
appropriations. The Commonwealth» is 
one of the very few States which assumes 
the total cost of the care of the mentally 
ill, thus relieving the cities and towns of 
this burden, " 


In the last year, before the Common-| 
wealth assumed this burden, 44 per cent: 
of the total cost of the maintenance of 
the mentally ill was paid by the cities 
and towns. Were this percentage of cost 
borne by the cities and towns of Massa- | 
chusetts- in 1930, they would be compelled 
to expend nearly $4,000,000 for this pur- | 
pose alone. \ | 

Massachusetts also subsidizes cities 
and towns for the care of tuberculous 
‘patients, the appropriation for this pur- 
pose in 1930 being $300,000. Such a - 
sidy is paid by only five other State gév- 
ernments, . 


State Now Pays Cities 
At Rate of $10.50 


The present law of. Massachusetts 
makes a five-year period of residence 
in a city or town a prefequisite to the 
acquisition of a_ settlement. In most 
States*only one year or less is required. 
Consequently, the Commonwealth is re- 
imbursing cities and towns. 





Tew in 
@ larger percentage of cases than most 


States which make any such reimburse- 
ment at all. Furthermore, Massachu- 
setts is the only State which gives aid 
outside of. a public institution to per- 
sons having no settlement. The appro- 
priation for aid for such wage per- 
sons living in the citiés and towns in 
1930 is $1,025,000. In all other States 


EEL 
Liberalized Measure 


For Veterans Urged 





Mr. Rankin Favors Plan to Ex- 
tend Presumptive Period 











quadrennium also matter of assignment |. 
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Speaking in behalf of veterans’ legis- | 





YEARLY 


¢ INDEX 927) . 
Public Health 


H. 1347. 


est 


drought. Passed by house 


the greater part of this burden would | 


On Apr. 1, 1930, the Commonwealth | 
was caring for at the State infirmary 
275 persons having a settlement in an 
individual city or town. The eities and 


towns in question were legally hound to 
care for these persons. For this care the | 
Commonwealth charged the respective 
cities and towns for each person only $7 
per week. It should be born in mind, 4s 
compared with the rate of $7 charged 
by the Commonwealth to the cities and 
towns, the Commonwealth now pays the 
cities and towns $10.50 for cases cov- 
ered by this bill. The bill seeks to raise | 
to $16 the $10.50 rate now paid our mu- 
nicipalities by the Comrffonwealth, but | 
provides no increase in the $7 rate 
charged to them by the Commonwealth. | 


I have already signed one act this year 
increasing reimbursement by the Com- 
monwealth to cities and towns. On Apr. 
4 I signed chapter 186 of the acts 
of 1930, increasing substantially the 
amounts ®f State aid to be disbursed by 
the cities and towns to veterans and 
their dependents. 

Since the first law providing for re- 
imbursement by the Commanwealth in 
eases of aid for sick persons having ho 
settlement was enacted it has never been 
the theory of the law that the Common- 
wealth in such cases would reimburse 
cities and towns fn full. 


State of 


Mississippi, according to 


Ben S&S. 


commissioner, 
American Insurance 
surance Co., Ltd., 


City. 


,insurance. The 





the company. 





Insurance 
Stabilizes 
Credit 


Without fire insurance, Credit—the medium 
and means of business expansion—would be 
almost wholly curtailed. Through the credit 
system, with the. security afforded by fire 
insurance, loans are made to aid in build- 
ing homes, mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments, and general commercial 
development. Insurance is indispensable to 
sound credit. 

Without fire insurance; bankers, real 
estate men, contractors,: building and loan 
organizations, and others who grant credit 
on future developments would doubtless 
consider the risks to be taken in making 
loans too hazardous to contemplate. 
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lation, Representative Rankin (Dem.), of | 
Mississippi, told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee May 12, that the passage of his | 
bill (H. R. 10381) to extend the pre- | 
sumptive “period for tuberculosis and 
other chronic diseases to Jan. 1, 1930, | 
would cost not more than $44,000,000 a 
year, citing statements to that effect | 


made by Gen. Hines, director of the Vet- | 
erans’ Bureau, in his testimony before | 


the same Committee last week. 


“All of this propaganda,” said Mr. | 
Rankin, “to the effect that this bill would | 
cost $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 a year) 
is merely for the purpose of defeating all | 
| veterans’ legislation at this session of | 
| Congress. These uncompensated Misabled | 
veterans are dying at the rate of 72 a! 
day, and if we fail to pass this legislation | 
at this session of Congress, it simply | 
means that many thousands of. them will | 
go to their graves because of our neg-| 
lect.” 

He denied that the American Légion | 
was opposed to this extension, and called | 
attention to the fact’ that at least 13) 
State organizations of the Legion had | 
gone on record in favor of this extension 
and that thousands of Amtrican Legion 
posts throughout the country were de-| 
manding its passage. 

Mr. Rankin declared that a demand for 
passage of such legislation is comipg 
from sections of the country which for- 
merly “frowned down” on large pension 
bills. ’ 

The discrepancy arising in the esti- 
mates of probable cost to the Govern- 
ment of such legislation is due to the 
fact that Gen. Hines based his esti- 
mate on veterans suffering from all dis- 
abilities, while the purpose of the Rankin 
bill/is to extend the pee only for such 
chronic diseases as tuberculosis, etc., 
from which recovery is improbable, he 
said. 

Edwin S. Bettleheim Jr., representing 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, told the 
Committee that, while they favored the 
Rankin bill as far as it goes, that they 
do not believe it goes far enough. 


Pointing out that a great many veter- 
ans are denied compensation for disa- 
bilities because of inability to establish 
technical proof of connection of the dis- 
ability with their service, Mr. Bettleheim 
asked: “Why not meet the situation with 
a modest compensation award?” 

“We are getting close to the, time 
when we should take the bull by the 
horns and give these men a pension,” 
he said, , 


Such legislation will admittedly take 
in a number of men and cost a_lot of 
money, Mr. Bettleheim said, buteat the 
same time it would save a vast amount 
of administrative cost. 

Mr. Bettleheim concluded by urging 
the Committee to consider compensations 
for widows of veterans who have been 
drawing a pension but who die of some 
other disability, compensation of families 
of hospitalized veterans, and liberaliza- 
tion of the “misconduct clause” of the 
present act, 


Stimulates All Activities 


Without fire insurance “modern business,” 

. great cities, gigantic construction projects; 

large production, new suh-divisions to take 

the cities’ overflow, would not have been 
possible. 

Finance and insurance work together in. 
promoting and encouraging the Nation’s 

“building activities and in support of the 
manufacture and distribution of goods, thus ; 
assuring continuous and increasing oppore! 
tunities for employment to workers in all 
fields. 

In the development and support of our. 
great structure of credit, Stock Fire Insur- , 
ance—as written by the 239 companies 

_ constituting the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters—has carried, and will con- 
tinue to carry, the major load of the under- 
lying responsibility at a price which on the 
average has constantly declined for more 
than twenty years. 


~ 













THE NATIONAL’ BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZA’ 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
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PANIES 





Bills Introduced in 4 
State Legislatures | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Mr. Ward. Petition of Wil 
A. L. Bazely, commissioner of conse 
that the State forester be authorized to 
quire the patroling of forests by town 
wardens during periods of -extr 





|Five Insurance Companies 
Licensed in Mississippi 





Jackson, May 12. 
Five insurance companies have been 
licensed recently to do business 


ment May 6 by the State insurance 
newly admitted companies are: 


J. (fire reinsurance only); Century 

New York City; — 
tAmerican Bonding Co., Baltimore, Md.¢- 
U. S. Guarantee Co., New York City, 
and Export Indemnity Co., New York. 





Alabama Grants License 
To Buffalo Insurance Co. 





State of Alabama: \ 
Montgomery, May 12. ° 

A license has been issued to the Buf- 
falo Insurance Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
write fire and tornado insurance in Ala< 
bama, according to the State bureau of 
ouseal Simons agency 
of Birmingham will be State agents for 

































































and senate. 
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Mississippi: 


an announces 
Lowry. 
.. Newark, N. 
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AuTHORIzep STA’ 
PuBtisHep WirHout 
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Revenues 





Operating Revenues of Railroads 
In Class I Show Decline From 1929 


Expenses and Income From Operations Also Show De- 
cregse Compared to. Last Year, I. C. C. Announces 


Operators Protest. Permission to ‘Abandon’ Short Line ws ’|New York Postpones 
Soft Coal Rates‘ to . In Florida Is Denied to Railroad | Decision on Freight 


New England Points |1.c. €. Rules It Has No Power in Case Where Atlantic coast} Rate Case Till Fall 
Line Has Already Stopped Service ————_. 


Many Busine i 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | handle freight. Certain appurtenant fa- y big: oT Fa clions 
eh ie nol oe te < ee wherein it a mt not ge <n eee Aseast: Among Shippers Oppos- 
eld it had no juri jon to grant aj 1927. ereupon, on Aug. 25 an , the ‘ ° 
railroad’s application for authority to! Yuste-Monicello segnient Was taken up ing Demands of Railroads, 
Attorney General Says 





























Pennsylvania and Maryland 
Groups Allege Present 
Charge Favors Mines in 
West Virginia © 


Class I railroads received railway op- 
erating revenues during the first three 
months of the current year aggregating 
$1,331,982,485, compared’ with $1,481,- 7 ; . 
224,502 for that period in 1929, the In-| aNd operating income during the period 
|terstate Commerce Commission an- | in 1930 amounted to $204,917,052, as 
nounced May 10 in a statistical sum-|against $287,307,765 in January, Feb-| 
jmary of the revenues and expenses of|1ruary and March the year before. 


Railway operating expenses totaled 
$1,038,418,491, as against $1,098,060,343 
during the first three months of 1929, 






abandon part of its railroad when the/and removed, and the station in Monti- 
line in question already has been aban-| cello abandoned. 

doned and the track removed without} . Nineteen days later mandamus pro- 
legal regourse to the, Commission for! ceedings were instituted in the Supreme 














_ Freight rates charged by-the Balti- State of New York: 






















; the necessary authority prior to aban-| Court of Florida, on relation of the at- Albany, May 12. (the major roads for the thre onths i ission’ ! 
more & Ohio Railroad and more sa asniaale. tomneg generat “andthe. Stafe commmiin-|.. Ths’ New. YOM ticieht wee hy ng |anntaat eh api e mont aS ba toate of the Commission’s re 
100 other carriers; on bituminous coal) The case in question involves an ap-| sion, seeking to require'the applicant, to | fecting thousands of shippers probably |————-—— Bee . 
shipments from Pennsylvania and | plication of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail-| restore the track and service eer ene ee be decided by the public service f 1930 1929 
Maryland to all destinations in the/ road in Finance Docket No: 7714 for per- | Upon consideration of the petition, the | contmission until next Fall, aceording to| Av¢Taze number of miles operated .....+..seeeeeeeeeeees 242,354.59 242,126.45 
northeastern portion of the country as/ mission to abandon a 4.8-mile line from | court issued an alternative writ requiring |the attorney general, Hamilton Ward, | Renner ae 

far as Bangor, Me. are “too high”| Yuste to Monticello, Fla., known as the | the applicant,to show cause why restora- | whose statement follows in full text: Hesavugey Pia Peet GD ene, beat. cat. Rees el +1 NO eet vere bee 
and should be readjusted by the Inter-| Yuste-Monticello segment. The Com-|tion of the line and service thereover| Decision by the public service commis-| Mail ..............00. Es 27,824,829 “29'120,219 | 
state Commerce Commission, according | mission said; |should not be compelled “until permis-|sion in the New York State freight rate) Express 2.220000... 0c ceiceccuecceescccseeccvnreres 27,356,159 31,466,772 
to a complaint filed with the Commis-| “The line in question is no longer in|sion shall have been lawfully obtained | case, which affects thousands of shippers| All other transportation .........ceeeeeeeeteeeeenneees 43,149,500 49,480,647 
sion May 12 by Pennsylvania and Mary-| operation. Not only, has operation | from the proper source authorizing dis- | and in which the chambers of: commerce} cidental ..... Sere eer ree eee eee eee eee 27,507,053 28,859,564 | 
*‘Jand bituminous coal operators. "|ceased, but the facilities have been re-| continuance of operation and abandon-|of New York City, Buffalo, Sachester.| — pee oe Peete eee nearer cent eee ee eens 3,229,811 3,093,672 | 
The complaint filed in Docket No.| moved. Section 1(18) (interstaote com-| ment of the line.” On Jan, 10, 1928, in|Syracuse and other Gities, as well as| "NAIWE? apuratin tevemees Me ties s heabatiey tetra ax oe 1,331,982°486 1,481 304°502 
28430, was: made on behalf of the Cen-| merce act) requires, in express terms,|an opinion denying a motion to quash) manufacturers and commercial houses,| Expenses: Bis owas «0 eorginnds 9 Cheese 2s be ,331,982, ,481,224, 
¢ral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso-| that a certificate must be obtained before | the writ, the court said: | participated in opposition to-the demands| «Maintenance of way and structures ...........0..0.005 169,707,086 180,155,104 






ciation, Somerset-Meyersdale Coal Traf-| all or any part of a line of railroad may| “We think * * * the conclusion is in-|of the railroads, will probably not be|. Maintenance of equipment ............csseeeeeeeeeeees 279,128,739 296,998,221 
















fic Bureau, Cumberland-Piedmont Coal) be lawfully abandoned by any carrier | escapable that the acquirement of a cer-| rendered before early Fall. The taking | Trafic. 0... eee eee e ee eee ese eee beeee tent ence een 32,950,513 31,310,597 
Traffic Bureau and others. subject to the act. tificate of convenience and necessity is | of testimony was finished in New York| arene nerat Baha oh bs opel ated te ene eee aie are | 
‘ udicial “Abandonment without such atthoriza-|a prerequisite to the abandonment on|jast week and the contendi : Gna Ce ee 13,942,661 ES, 074,078 | 

Rates Termed Prejudicia |tion may be*enjoined ‘by any court of/|the part of a railroad company of any i ; a Gas 3 ak eee oes 8 i a 49,407,504 47,948,969 
‘ d that the rates 7 Berens vy. ¥ cou P t r company ¥Y | were given until July 1‘in which to file| Transportation for investment—Cr 2.764.699 2'340.404 | 
The complaint charge - bl | competent jurisdiction at. the suit of the | portion of its line of railroad. briefs. Railway operating expenses ..........eceeeeeueee 1,038,418,491 1,098,060,343 | 
assailed are “unjust and per ig e| United States, the Commission, any. com- After further proceedings in the} Attorney General Ward suitembened in| Net revenue from railway operations ............. th '293/563,994 ’383,164,1 59 
jn. violation of section is unjustly 1$- | mission or regulatory body of the State | cause, on -May 14, 1929, a peremptory the case after the filing of a report by | PAILS TRE, ROCKUBIG is 6.0 bares Hes NTs 0d Dede de cee bod 88,372,893 95,577,395 
criminatory in violation of section “,| or States affected, or any party in in-| writ of mandamus was awarded by the | Attorney Examiner Hosmer in a pro- Uncollectible railway revenues ...........++++eee see ees 3 274,049 278,999 
unduly preferential and prejudicial in| terest,’ and the carrier or its agent may|court. The decisions, and dissenting | ceeding before the Interstate ees E eee, ee aie Pe aE Pua eee s Cente 204,917,052 287,307,765 | 
violation of Section 3, and in-viola-|be punished for knowingly violating the | opinions, are reported in State v. At-/¢ ae hi ‘ere [pe ee erg ee pe, STATE eke Ne OS Uo eek slats 22,683,186 21,935,142 | 
; hort haul provi-| | z ; = ommission which was instituted to ad-| Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ..........ceee000----005. 5,980,238 6,048,839 
tion of the long and.short haul pr | law. | lantic Coast Line R. Cé., 116 So. 48 and}; . : : N : : an na ona’ jal cmentie 
i f the interstate commerce act.” ¢ s ; | 192 So. 256 just the rate structure in eastern terri- Net railway operating income ........ssseeeeseeeeee 176,253,628 259,323,784 
“The cotaplaint pointed out “that a con.| Ratification of ie . . - |tory. The examiner’s report recom-| Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) ............... 77.96 74.13 | 





Application for New 


Songht Pe : 

“The applicant cad that we may | Line Was Denied } 
now issue a valid certificate of abandon- | By DOCH Hind “SEX Us in Tene, 1928, 
1 b ment, thereby ratifying its acts d the applicant sought an _ expression, 
bituminous coal produced in said base | ’ etitying cts, and | through supplemental order or otherwise, 


purr “ ; | cites certain instances in which we have A . | 
districts does not now freely move and) ‘-2 i ; construing the certificate of Dec. 14, |; i ; -| The output of soft coal for the week| Th 2 i k 
for a long time past has not freely moved | issued kertificates where operation had | 1995, in such wise as to indicate that the ings, for. the néceapity on. their part for e Sips Ur tus ane eae 


= | i ha : dditional funds because of the ex-|ended May 3 increased only slightly, but | lution, adopted by the executive commit- 
ss merce; and that this| been abandoned due to accidental de-|j tent th : true. ho n 3 ” y shgnhtly, | a DY K 
es Sein “and circumstance should be ae of a or lack of, funds. ition of the new tine from Monticello to |Penses Faas he .they are put on ac-|\that of Pennsylvania anthracite gained ee ee . a eee 
i by this Commission in any ut,” Said the Commission, “those| Perry in substitution for the Yuste- |COU"* of the elimination of grade cross-| almost 23 per cent,/as compared with} 990” protesting weainee the lacatenn of 
considered by _ cases afford no procedent for similar ac- is - | ings, the full crew law and other op- . : | 1930, protesting against the location of 
eee Se redin eee in this case. What, in effect, is here | pagpe er ie latter ceca authority | erating conditions such as heavy grades, | the previous week, according to the lat-/ any permanent airport in the vicinity of 
Eeult ofthis proceeding ithe Tate, | sought is che ratiNetion. ofan gel “haga the lated eceesrily was im |Sola Winters and ibor problems “‘Thext st weekly coal report juxt made pubic Anington National Cemetery, and re 
geese a fas sos destination | 8¢t. E ‘ soured weak Ghats land ob the.court by peti- ane eaten ake te by the. Lae | by the Bureau of Mines, Department of vo are raya mains fields now 
4 “It is clear that the abandonment in| ;; e : : : | pers, who pointed out the natural ad- ; hich 3 i : ined in that vicinity. 
tion for rehearing, which was denied on | vantages of the State and claimed that Commerce, which follows in full text: The resolution is being forwarded to | 
an attempt was being made at discrimi- | 


territory.” |fact has been accompli 

Bat ai Neal — plished, and that no! Oct. 25, 1929. Thereafter the applicant j i 

Discrimination Claimhed | further facts are necessary to establish | fled with the court a motion to i ‘ dure stake onda taae &,, untodinas |the national officers and committees of | 
The complaint operators charged that/a basis for such remedial action as the suance of the peremptory writ until the (mation by offsetting these natural ad- | nite and coal coked at the mines aa. the Americal Legion ait to,committess | 

the present /rates are unreasonably high | law provides. To hold otherwise would | application pending before us might be | vantages by excessive freight rates de-| mated at 8,330,000 net tons. Compared | of horn sucess ot Congress, according 

and discriminate against their interests | involve the impracticable theory that we | ruled upon and determined. Upon that | signed to work out to the benefit of | th ‘a ouiene ake soniadlioan — | to the terms of the resolution. | 

to the advantage of West Virginia mines. | may elect whether to regard the line as! motion the court has- entered an order | i> cont nt |this shows an increase of 139,000 tons, 


ae a rates that shippers in | ——————————_——_———— 
|New Yor tate filed a protest with} 1 ; : ° 
|the public service commission, claiming | OUtput of Bituminous 4 | Legion Protests Airports 
And Anthracite Coal Gains) —_ Near Arlington Cemetery 
| 


dition of depression now prevails and for; 4bandonment 
a long time has prevailed in the industry 
of bituminous coal mining and merchan- | 


dising in the said base districts; that the} 


| the increased“rates would seriously in-}| 
| 


| jure the industries of the State. 
The carriers contended at the hear- 
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The total production of soft coal dur- 








Inland Waterways 
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Port Facilities Make |” 
Florida City Factor * 
In Gulf Coast Trade - 


Advantages in Handling of © 
Traffic Said to Increase 
Pensacola’s Status as Com- 
petitor for Commerce 








The port of Pensacola, Fla., has ad- 
vantages: that make it a competitor for 
the growing commerce of the Gulf Coast 
region, according to a statement by the 
Shipping Board, based on a joint report 
by the Board’s Bureau of Operations and 
the War Department’s ‘Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Increases in the amount of Pensa- 
cola’s water-borne commerce, including 
imports and exports and domestic coast- 
wise shipping, are pointed out in the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A volume ‘on the port of Pensacola, 
Fla., has jast been issued by the Bureau 
of Operations, United States Shipping 
Board, and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, War Department. 
Illustrated with maps and charts, the 
new report gives full information with 
regard to port and harbor conditions, 
port customs ‘and regulations, services 
and charges, fuel and supplies. 

Facilities Described 

It also describes the facilities available 
to commerce and shipping, including 
piers, wharves, ship repair plants, coal 
und oil bunkering stations, storage ware- 
houses, bulk freight storage, floating 


} equipment, wrecking and salvage equip- 
|ment, railroad and steamship lines, and 
| their charges in connection with terrfinal 
| service, 


The commercial importance of Pensa- 


|cola is due largely to its use by two im- 


portant trunk lines, the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway. Since the original 
Government report on Pensacola ‘ was 
published, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad has concurred in joint rates 
with the Warrior Service of the Federal 
Barge Line, and the Frisco, through its 
acquisition of the Muscle Shoals, Bir- 
mingham & Pensacola Railroad, now has 
an outlet through a Gulf port. This ad- 
ditional rail service from southeastern 
Mississippi Valley territory should’ in- 
crease the import and export trade of 








;m 
It is further claimed that there is dis- | 
crimination where two railroads publish | 
two rates for an identical service for coal | 
transshipped over the various tidewater | 
piers. 

It was pointed out that whereas the 
origin coal territory involved has been | 
known to produce 75,000,000 tons of coal 
in one year, today it is only turning out 
about 55,000,000 tons. “This loss of ton- 
nage is to competing fields due to high 
freight rates,” it was said. In this con- 
nection it was-contentied that the Clear- 
field, Meyersdale, Cumberland-Piedmont | 
coal field is nearest to the vast manufac- | 
turing centers in northeastern States and | 
should enjoy freight rates commensurate 
with its geographical location. , | 

Continuing, the complaint explained | 


that one of the elements affecting thee 


migration of industry from the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States has | 
been the high cost of raw materials. | 
New England alone, it was said, spends 
about $70,000,000 a year for freight on 
bituminous coal, while the producers of | 
this coal receive but $40,000,000. 


Differences in Rates Listed 


Some of the differences in rates be-| 
tween the northern fields on one hand} 
and the southern fields on the other are | 
shown as follows: 

“The transshipping rate. on bituminous 
coal from the volatile fields of West Vir- 
ginia to Hampton Roads is $2.52 fot a} 
haul of 407 miles, while from the Clear- | 
field district the rate to South Amboy, 


|remedial provisions of the statute may theless, for reasons of comity, hereby 
| be applied. 


| jurisdictional grounds. 


still legally existent for the purpose. of | containing the following paragraph: 

prescribed abandonment proceedings, or| “The court, in no wise receding from 
as not legally existent and therein pre-|its judgment in this cause awarding a 
senting a factual situation to which the| peremptory ,»writ of mandamus, never- 


orders a Stay of the issuing of said 
“We cannot assume that we have that | peremptory writ until the matter now | 
election in view of the right to remedial | pending before the Interstate Commerce | 
actidm expressly given to other agencies | Commission involving the removal of the 
and parties in interest.” railroad track from Yuste to Monticeilo 
An authorized summary of the Com-| may be determined by that tribunal.” 
mission’s decision follows in full, text: \ Counsel for, the applicant stress the) 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com-| fact that, in information in the previous | 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to the | proceeding before us; in a detail esti-| 
interstate commerce act, on July 10, 1929, | mate of the costs involved there were 
filed an application under section 1 (18) | included items for the construction of a 
of the act for a certificate that the pres-| new station and for the removal of 4.8 
ent and future public convenience and| miles of track. With respect to a sim- 
necessity permit the abandonment by it| ilar contention the court has observed 


|to an application for authority to aban- 
Fla. A hearing was had at Tallahassee,| don the line from’ Yuste to Monticello. 
Fla. The railroad commission of| Monticello is the county seat of Jef- 
Florida intervened, and the attorney gen- | ferson County and has about 2,500 peo- 
eral of Florida appeared for the State.| ple. It is now directly served by two 
The State commission has filed a motion| cross-State motor-bus lines and ‘by a 


ticello, 4.8 miles, in Jefferson County, 





|for dismissal of the application upon| branch line of the Seaboard Air Line 


| Railway Company from Monticello to 
° Drifton, Fla., about 4 miles. Connection 

Line Was Part | is made at the latter point with the Sea- 

Of System Branch board’s main line between Jacksonville 
The line involved ‘in this proceeding, | 2"4 Chattahoochee, Fla. 

hereinafter sometimes referred to as the’ Testimony at Hearing 

Yuste-Monticello segment, was part of a| le Set Forth 

system branch extending from Thomas- eve: FOr 

ville, Ga., through Yuste, to a point at|. Testimony was adduced at the hear- 

or near a station in the eastern part of ing concerning the following matters: 





N. J., is $2.74 for a haul of 327 miles. | 
The freight rate charged between Pitts- | 
burgh and New York on one carload of | 
cattle is $66, and on one carload of coal 
it is $191.” 

It was contended that a rate readjust- 
ment on eastbound bituminous traffic will | 
restore reasonable prosperity to the ori- 
gin coal fields; deter the use of substi- 
tute fuels, and stimulate industrial ac- 
tivity in destination territory. 


Bill Proposes Study 


For Control of Floods 








Eight Rivers Named in House 
Omnibus Measure 





Preliminary examinations of eight riv- 
ers in various parts of the United States 


with a view to the control of their floods | 


would be authorized-under the provisions 
of a bill (H. R. 12190) just reported 
from the House Committee on Flood 
Control. 

The bill, which was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIl., 
chairman of the Committee, is in the 
form of an omnibus bill including the 
purpose of bills introduced separately by 
eight Members of the House. 

The preliminary examinations, accord- 
ing to the accompanying report, would 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining 
what a detailed survey would cost; what 
Federal interest, if any, is involved, and 
what share of the expenses, if any, 
should be borne by the United States. 

The following streams and_ rivers 
would be included in those on which the 
examinations would be made: The Tita- 
bawassee and Chippewa rivers in Michi- 

an, the Mohican River in Ohio, the 

ocking River in Ohio, the Mokelumne 
River and its tributaries in California, 
the. Waccamaw River in North and 
South Carolina, the French Broad River 
in ‘North Carolina, the Fox River in 
Wisconsin and the Cumberland River 
and Yellow Creek in Kentucky. 

The report contains a letter to Repre- 
sentative Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, 
Calif., chairman of the ‘subcommittee 
who drafted the biil, from the Chief of 
Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, in 
whigh the latter states that the cost of 
the preliminary examinations 
amount to approximately $1,500. 





Higher Rates Suspended 


9 





By an order entered May 10 in Inves- 
_ tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3453, 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 12, 1930, until Dec. 


ules proposing to increase the rates on 
k and other clay products, carloads, 
m Charleston, W. Va., group points 
destinations in Kentucky on the Louis- 
le & Nashville ‘Railroad. 

arg ¥ “A 


wat 


¢ a 


would | 


On West Virginia Brick 


12, 1930, the operation of certain sched- | 


Monticello. | Determination of the present location of 

In November, 1925, application, was | the new station at a point about 700 feet 
made for authority to construct a line| north of the main highway from Jack- 
from a point at or near Monticello in a|sonville, through Monticello and Talla- 
southeasterly direction to a point at or| hassee to Pensacola, Fla., after confer- 
near Perry, approximately 41 miles. No|ence between officials of the* applicant 
objection to this application was pre-|and representative citizens of Monticello; 
ented to us. On the contrary the pro-| steps taken by the applicant, at its own 
poal was generally favored, it being un- | expense, to connect two industries in 
derstood, as it now appears, that the! Monticello with the Seaboard’s branch 
new line was to be an additional fa-| and to provide facilities for interchange 
cility. Upon consideration of the rec-| with the Seaboard at’ Drifton, instead 
ord in the proceeding, on Dec. 14, 1925,| of at Capitola, a more distant point, so 
we issued a certificate as prayed for.|as to permit delivery, in Monticello, of 
Construction of Extension ‘by A. C. L.,| shipments moving over the applicant’s 
105 I. C. C. 209. Construction pro-| system, without increase in rates; the 
ceeded promptly and by Jan. 3, 1927, the! applicant’s ‘past and present experience 


line had been completed sufficiently to|as to Monticello traffic and losses attrib- 





Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Finance Docket No. 8057.—Joint application | No. 23220. 
of Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Co. and Sunflower & Eastern Railway Co. 
for authority to abandon a line of rail- | 
road between Parchman. and Webb in 
Sunflower and Tallahatchie counties, Miss. 











Solar Refining Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., now 


| date to be hereafter fixed. 
| No. 22013.—J@hn Pierson v. Pennsylvania 
|: Railroad et al., is assigned for oral argu- 


Finance Docket No. 8088.—Joint applica- | > 14 A : 

tion of Helm & Northwestern Railroad | Division sues 16 G Woskingtog, : before 
Co. and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- | No. 22009.—Atlantie Shell Co. (Inc.) et al 
road Co. for authority to abandon a line! vy. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al., is 
of railroad between Helm and Jacobs, | assigned for oral argument May 16 at 
Miss. Further hearing assigned May 13/ Washington before Division 5. 


at Cleveland, Miss., is cancelled and re- | 
assigned for June 10 at the courthouse, 
Cleveland, Miss., before the Mississippi 
railroad commission. | 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 680 et al. | 
Hearing now assigned fer May 14 at 
Boston, Mass., before Examiner M. il 
Boat, cancelled and will be reassigned for 
hearing in connection with Docket Nos. 
21077 and 23024. 
Finance Docket No. 3856.—In re excess in- 
come of the Nevada Northern Railway | gnec r 
Company, is assigned for further hearing Division 5 is cancelled. 
May 14 at Washington, D. C., before Ex- | No, 23192. 
aminer Fowler. | 
| No. 23009.—Washington Building Lime Co. 
et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. | 
No. 23009, Sub. No. 1.—Washington Build- 
ing Lime Co. et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line 


No, 23096.—Charles S. Walton & Co., Ine., 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is assigned 
for hearing May 16 at Chamber of Com- 
merece rooms, Philadelphia, Pa., before 
Examiner Crowley. 

No. 23091.—Silver City Beer & Tce Co. ‘v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al., is assigned for hearing May 16 at 
United States Court Rooms, Roswell, N. 

No. 22018.-—-Hoosier Condensed Milk Co. v. 
Boston & Albany Railroad et al., now as- 
signed for May 17 at Washington before 


& Ohio Railroad et al., assigned for hear- 
ing May 17 at United States Court Rooms 


No, 22975.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 





of a line of railroad from Yuste. to Mon- | that these specifications did not amount | 


assigned for May 16 is postponed to a/ 


| uted to operation of the Yuste-Monticello 
segment; comparisons of present gnd 
former passenger and freight service; 
the estimated cost of restoring the seg- 
ment; inconvenience to travelers and ex- 
pense to shippers resulting ‘from the 
more remote location of the new station; 
apprehension as to the ultimate effect on 
rates; distinct impressions on the part 
of Monticello residents and State author- 
ities that service would be continued over 
the segment or at least over a spur 
track from the new line, ete. 

The applicant also ¢ontends that, as- 
suming that the facilities are no longer 
legally existent, the only m@thod of com- 
|pelling their restoration and operation 
| under present law is through proceedings 
| authorizes us, under proper circum- 
| stances, to require a carrier “to extend 
‘its line or lines.” There is no evidence, 
however, that this provision was in- 
|tended as the sole remedy for. illegal 
| abandonments, or indeed that such appli- 
|cation was in the mind of Congress. 
| There is the contrary presumption, since 
| it occurs in a different paragraph and in 
|connection with other provisions for se- 
curing additional facilities and service. 


| could not be appropriately resorted to 
in order to secure the restoration of an 


abandoned line. The application will be 
dismissed. 


President Asks Funds 
For Safety Delegation 








Calls $20,000 Needed for Load 
Line Conference 





The President, through the Budget Bu- 
|reau, on May 12 asked Congress for an 
appropriation of $20,000 for. expenses of 
| eeveGen of the United States in the 
|intePnational conference on-load lines, to 
be held at London this year. 

The Budget Bureau, in its report on 
these supplemental estimates, said that 
on May 31, 1929, there was signed at 
London the convention on the safety of 
life at sea, which dealt with safety of 
passenger ships. The British government 
now has proposed a conference of. repre- 
sentatives of the governments of all 
maritime governments, with a view to 
the conclusion of an international con- 


| par 


vention on the subject of load lines, cov- | 


ering the question of the seaworthiness 
of the cargo ship. 


“The result of this conference,” the 


Budget Bureau says, “is of great im-! 


portance to the United States in view 
of the act of Mar. 2, 1929, establishing 
load lines for merchant vessels loading 
at or proceeding to sea from any port or 


place within the United States or its 


possessions for a foreign voyage by sea, | 


and merchant vessels of the United 
States loading at or proceeding to sea 


That is not to say that the provision| 


or 1.7 per cent. Production during the 
| wee 


May 3 amounted to 8,898,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
|anthracite during the week ended May 3 
jis estimated at 1,726,000 net tons. Com- 

pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 322,000 
tons, or 22.9 per cent. Production dur- 
ing the week in 1929 corresponding with 
| that of May 3 amounted to 1,633,000 
tons, 





‘Transfer of Federal Land 
In New Jersey Proposed 





| With the approval of the Shipping 
| submitted to Congress the draft of a pro- 
posed bill providing for transfer of cer- 
| tain lands in Hoboken, N, J., from “the 
| Shipping Board to the Treasury Depart- 
| ment for the enlargement of the Federal 
building site at Hoboken. 


‘Reading Railroad 
| 








I. C. C. Permission for Bond | 


Issue Is Sought 





| 
The Reading Company proposes to buy 


jadditional railway equipment to cost a 
total of $8,745,433.30, the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has been advised in an 


application filed in Finance Docket No. 
8240, for authority to assume obligation 


and liability of $7,080,000 of 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, series M. 


The certificates will be used in the par-| 
tial payment for the equipment, consist- 
ing of 2,000 steel box cars, 10 steel bag- 
|gage cars, 61 steel passenger coaches, 7 


steel passenger and baggage cars, and 


2 steel passenger, baggage and mail cars. 
The certificates will be issued by the 


Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 


Lives and Granting Annuities, as trustee, 
to Edward -Lowber 
Stokes & Company of Philadelphia at 
| 99.8875 per cent of par plus accrued divi- 
1930, to date of de- 


and will be sold 


dends from May 1, 
livery. 


k in 1929 corresponding with that of | 


Plans to Buy Cars 


ions Are Announced 
| In Rail Finance Cases 


Decis 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made publfe on May 12 decisions in un- 
co&tested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No, 
8162, authorizing the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company (1) to 
assume obligation and liability in respect 
of the payment of the principal of and in- 
terest on, and (2) to issue $15,000,000 of 
PChicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company general-mortgage 4% per cent 
| gold bonds, Series F; said bonds to be sold 
| at not less than 98 per ‘cent of par and ac- 
crued interest and the proceeds used to re- 
|imburse the treasury for capital expendi- 


under paragraph (21) of.section 1, which | Board, the Secretary of the Treasury has |tures heretofore made and to provide for 


| expenditures to be made during 1930 for 
jadditions and betterments and for new 
| equipment, condition prescribed, approved. 
Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
/8215, authorizing the Akron, Canton & 
| Youngstown Railway Company to issue $1,- 
500,000 of general and refunding mortgage 
5% per cent gold bonds, Series B, to be 
sold at not less than 96.375 per cent of par 
and accrued ‘interest and the proceeds ap- 
| plied to the payment of maturing bonds, 
approved. 

Report, and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8167, authorizing the acquisitien by the 
Lehigh Telephone Company of the prop- 
| erties of the Lower Saucon Telephone Com- 
| pany, approved. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on May 12 made public the following un- 
| contested finance cases: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8204, authorizing the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way Company to assume obligation and lia- 
| bility in respect of $5,100,000 of Pere Mar- 
| quette equipment trust, series of 1930, 4% 
|} per cent equipment-trust gold certificates, 
to be issued by the Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York, under an agree-’ 


ment to be dated May 1, 1930, and sold at 
not less than 99.137 per cent of par and ac- 
erued dividends, in connection with the pro- 
| curement of certain equipment, approved. 

| Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
| 8205, authorizing the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company to assume obligation and 


liability in respect of $19,800,000 of Chesa- | 


peake & Ohio equipment trust, series of 
1930, 4% per cent equipment-trust gold cer- 
| tificates, to be issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, under an agreement 


less than 99.137 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends, in connection with the procure- 
‘ment of certain equipment, approved. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





been announced as follows: 

No. 23415.—H. E. 
Indianapolis, Ind., v. 
road et al. 
j}and reparation charges on 
| vegetables, Crystal Springs, 


shipments 
Miss., to 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 
|state Commerce Commission have just 


Hall, complainant, of 
Illinois Central Rail- 
Unjust and unreasonable rates 
of 
In- 


|ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
| Alabama to Spartanburg, S. C., 


| just, unreasonable and excessive 
of origin to other points in adjacent terri 
tory, Cease and desist order and the es 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates. 


_| year period 1921-1928, 


to be dated May 1, 1930, and sold at not 


coal from points of origin in West Vir- | 
Tennessee and | 
a and other 
points in Spartanburg County, S. C., as un- 
t in com- | 
parison with rates from the same points 


Oscar Mayer & Co. v. Baltimore 


Madison, Wis., before Examiner Bardwell. 


from any foreign port or place for aj|dianapolis. Cease and desist order, the es- Jo. 23421.- » F 3 : ; 

voyage by sea, _ done Talos excepted, | tablishment of just and reasonable carload ee ae pan Valten. egben Comntees 
“The conference will open on May 20, wees rules and charges, and reparation. | Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway et al, 
‘ ft or No. 23416.—-Crane Enamelware Co., Chat- Acai ’ , . i 

1930, and will last about 35 days. The} tendoea, Tenn. v. Baltimore & Obio- Rails} gainst a combination rate of $2.98 on ship- 

_American delegation will consist of 10| road et al. Against a combination rate of) pense, ot peiting sand, Hardy, Ind., to 

delegates to go from the United States,| $5.85 on carload shipments of molding | noxville, Tenn., as unjust and unreason- 

| 


able to the extent it exceeds a published 
combination rate of $2.68. Cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just, rea- 
sonable and lawful rates and reparation. 
No, 23422.—The Haworth Marble Com- 


and three secretaries and two 
preters to be obtained abroad.” 


'sand, from points in New Yerk to Chat- 
tanooga as unreasonable, unjust and un- | 
lawful. Ask cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates | 
and reparation of $2,000. | pany of Cleveland, Ohio, v. The New Y 

. sepe:e ee . r | pany : . ork, 

No, 23417.—Phillips & Company, of Nor-| Chicago and St. Louis “Railroad Company 
folk, Va., v. Norfolk Southern Railroad et het al,” Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
al. Against a combination class and com-| minimum weights on shipments of marble 
modity rate of 80.5 cents per barrel on ship- | floor tiling and pieces of sand rubbed mar- 


inter- 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 






| Pefisacola. 

| There was a grand total of 6,011,971 
‘tons of waterborne commerce handled at 
|the Port of Pensacola during the eight- 
or an annual 
| average of over 750,000 tons. The total 
|commerce in 1928 amounted to 813,503 
tons, compared with 487,060 tons in 1921. 
Imports at Pensacola increased from 
50.070 tons in 1921 to 164,827 tons in 
1928. 

The export tonnage was fairly uniform 
|throughout the eight years, averaging 
|slightly over 256,000 tons per year. 
| Domestic coastwise commerce increased 


rapidly, moving.up from 156,624 tons in 


| 1921 to 414,187 tons in 1928, while th# . 


jgrand total for domestic commerce 
| amounted to 3,147,187 tons in eight years 
|/as compared with 2,864,784 tons of for- 
eign commerce. 
Commodities Listed 

| The principal commodities imported 
| during the eight-year period were nitrate 
of soda, fertilizer material, salts, ma- 
| hogany lumber and whale oil. Among ex- 
| ports, yellow pine lumber was the most 
|important commodity, followed by vari- 
ous other kinds of lumber, resin, pitch, 
|and sulphate of ammonia. The coastwise 
| receipts consisted largely of forest prod- 
|ucts, gasoline, fuel oil, and resin, while 
;the principal coastwise shipments were 
|lumber and manufactures thereof, fuel 
{oil and metals and manufactures. 
There are 13 piers and wharves at 
| Pensacola, with depths alongside rang- 
jing from 10 to’ 30 feet. Ample facilities 
| are available for the handling of a varied 
iclass of commodities, including general 
| cargoes, lumber, naval stores, “oil and 
coal. The principal piers and wharves 
are owned by the railroads. The City of 
Pensacola owns and operates a ‘wharf 
| with ample shed room. There are also 
a number of well-equipped piers and 
|wharves owned by private individuals 
| and companies. 

With the southeastern Mississippi Val- 
ley as its tributary territory, with fa- 
|vorable freight rates on raw material 
suitable for export, ample facilities for 
handling traffic, a harbor capable of 
protecting and berthing deep draft ves- 
| Sels, and a favorable geographical lo- 
| cation, the port of Pensacola is in a posi- 
tion to compete for its share of the grow- 


jing commerce of the Gulf Coast region. 





| Virginia to points in the New ‘England 
| States, and in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, ‘Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
| West Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
and against the tidewater transhipment 
| rates from the base district mines to tran- 
| shipment piers at the ports of New York, 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment and 
application of just, reasonable, nondis- 
| criminatory, nonpreferential or prejudicial 
| rates in conformity with the long-and-short 
haul clause of the act and with the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 


Splendid | 
rviee! 


‘TheWabash Railway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 


Chicago ana— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City, Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.), Moberly (Mo.), 


St. Louis and— 


Chicago, Kansas City, De- 








aS 


Se 














* 


| : ee Railway et al., is assigned for hearing B h I c C iments of potatoes from Pungo, Va. vial ble f 2 i | troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
} ssig ‘ sn- a “—" ; ~ ; 7 ’ rom oO» . 7 ‘ 
| rene ot gt. cena See [ee | May 17 at Chamber of Commerce rooms, iv t e e e e Norfolk, Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., as un- | Cincinnati, eee Pag ro eeteeal eehe Dead han tke 
is cancelled. — | Philadelphia, Pa, before Examiner just and unreasonable. Ask for the estab-| sonable rates and reparation of $5,000. City, Sap Francisco, Los 
la ag . ‘ Crowley. |lishment of joint through rates ®nd rep-| No, 23423.—-Midwest Refining Company of Ange 
Finance Roshet. am wen eacert Mirena, No./22145.—Consolidated Paper Co, v, Atchi- The Interstate Commerce Commission | aration. . | Denver, Colo., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
now assi aed Se “tes = 7 felled _ son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al.,/on May 12 made public a rate decision| , No. 23418.—Cloverdale Spring Company, | Quincy Railroad et al. Against.a combina- Detroit ana— 
| & we 3 s cane assigned for oral argument May 17 at| which is summarized as follows: | Baltimore, Md., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail-| tion rate of $1.46% per 100 pounds, for a hi * . 
| and reassigned for hearing on June 10| Washington before Division 5. te om : : ; |road et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates | carload shipment of wrought iron pipe on es ate Louis, Kansas 
} at Washington, D. C., before Examiner| No, 22018.—Hoosier Condensed Milk Co. y, | No. 21623.—Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. V.|!on carload and less-than-carload shipments | from Salt Creek, Wyo., to Pyote, Tex ae Cin ce ee te 
, Kelley. r } [ Boston & Albany Railroad et al., is as-| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. De-|of ginger ale and other carbonated bever-| unjust and unreasonable to the extent it South Bend (Ind.){ Cinein- 
| No. 23282.-Hausman Steel Co. v. Penn-* signed for oral argument May 17 at| Cided May 3, 1930. : : |ages and returned empties, on shipments | exceeded a published commodity rate of nati, | Indianapolis, St, 
| Sylvania Railroad, is assigned for hearing! Washington before Division 5. 1. Interstate rates on excelgior, in car-| between Baltimore and points in New Eng-| $1.08, Reparation. Petersburg (Fla.). Sarasota 
aay A038 ZetNEe, Ohio, before Examiner| No, 22102.~Cherry-Burrell Corporation et lends ae meee: ~ te desttantians land and New York State, unduly prejudi- No. 23424.—E. R. Milton & Sons of (Fla.) 
line . . ‘ al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | in Nor arojina and Sou arolina found | cial to complainant and preferential of: Sedalia, Mo., et al. v. s 
| No. 22045.—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for; way et al., assigned for oral argument |"0t unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. |competitors. Cease and desist order, the | Railroad et al. Grinss eee oe Kansas City ana— 
Brannon Coal Co. et al., v. Alabama Great May 17 at Washington before Division 5, | . 2. Intrastate rates on excelsior, sawdust, St. Louis. Detroit, Fe 


| establishment of just and reasonable maxi-| rates and charges on shipments of bitu- 


Southern Railroad et al., now assigned! No 23264.—Darlin "hi havi cotton linters, and cott d hull , i i igin i 
fe . 23 — g and Co. et al. y. Chicago | 824@V1ngs, ¢ , cottonsee mum rates and reparation. minous coal from points of origin in the 
for Say 30%, postponed to a date to be} @& Eastern Illinois Railway et al,, as-| fibre or shavings between points in South; No, 23419.—M. N. Baldwin Co. of, Lander, | Belleville, Springfield, DuQuoin ond south- 


signed for hearing May 17 at Chicago, II}. 
before Examiner Cheseldine. 

No. 28314.—Corporation Commission 
North Carolina vy. 
Railroad et al., 


No. 22047.--Jackson Traffic Bureau, for 
Jackson Fertilizer Co. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al., now assigned 
for May 16 is postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. | 

No, 23297.—Western Star Mill Co, v, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., 
_is assigned for hearing’ May 16 at the 
United States Court Rooms, Salina, Kans., 
before, Examiner .H,. Wacdohanons 


o 





assigned for May 17 
No, 23315. 
Atlantic Ports et al. v. Aberdeen & Rock 








[Continued on. Page 13,.Column 4.] 


{ 


Aberdeen & Rockfish 
is 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
Traffic Association of the South 


Carolina and intrastate rates on the same 
commodities except excelsior between points 
in North Carolina found not unlawful. 


| Wyo., et al. v. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa/ern Illinois groups to Sedalia. 
|Fe Railway j i 


et al, 


. | Ask for 
Unjust, excessive and| cease and desist order, the establishment 


Wayne. 





No matter where you are going, any Wabash repre- 


sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa- 
tion—or write to 


f ; unreasonable rates on salt from points in| of just and reasonable rates and repara- Hi. E, Watts, 

3, Intrastate rates on excelsior from and| Kansas and Utah to points in Wyoming. | tion, Passenger Traflic Manager, 
to certain points in North Carolina found | Cease and desist order, the establishment| No, 23430,—Central Pennsylvania Coal Wabash Railway, St. Louie 
jnot to result in unjust discrimination |of just and reasonable rates and repara-| Producers Association et al. of Altoona, 
against interstate commerce, but to result | tion. , Pa., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 

._|in undue prejudice to a shipper in inter- No, 23420,—Transportation Bureau of the| Unlawful, unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
state commerce and in undue preference of | Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce of} discriminatory, unduly preferential and 


shippers in intrastate commerce. 


1 Entry of 
-|an order held ih abeyance, 


| 


Spartanburg, S. C., v. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al. Against rates on bituminous 


prejudicial rates on bituminous coal. from 
points in Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 
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Pipe Lines 
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Natural Gas Company 
Will Supply Farmers 
Along Its Pipe Lines 


Same Rate Will Be Charged 
As in Nearest City, Order 
~ Of Nebraska Railway Com- 


mission Declares 





[Continued from Page 1.) 5 
res in Stephens County, 14,000 acres in 
Rush County, and have a contract with 
the Barber Oi] Company in Barber 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of May 2 by Ar- 
thur E. Lundvall, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in connection with 

the Commission's investigation jnto 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 10, continued May 12, and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 
Q. What return has the investment by 





ty, covering about 25,000 acres. The 
oct ‘kentehcon companies also control 
about 20,000 acres in the Panhandle re- 
gion of Texas. 

It is the purpose of the Nebraska com- 
pany; the order states, to sell gas to mu- 
nicipalities and_ to other distributing 
agencies at wholesale, and not to oper- 
ate distributing systems except where 
there is no other way to handle the busi- 
ness. OG 

A separate distributing company 15S yet 


American Power and Light Company of 
$7,431,717.98 in the stocks of Minnesota 
Power and Light Company yielded Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company? 

A. The dividends which American 
Power and Light Company received in 
1927 applicable to the 1,999,985 shares 
of commor stock, the 35,100 shares 7 
per cent preferred stock and 7,264 shares 
$6 preferred stock was $789,280.25. The 
ledger cost of this stock was $7,431,- 
717.98. Therefore, the return to Ameri- 
can Power and Light Company was 10 





be organized which will handle the dis- 
widen in such places. ‘The conypany 
lso expects to supply large consumers 
nd already has made a number of con- 
tracts with such conipanies as well as 
with other distributing companies, such 
as the Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power 
Company. 


“In addition to furnishing the towns | 


and large factories and other industrial 
concerns with gas,” the order says, it 
i@f the purpose of the company to supply 
rural customers. The company will be 
ready to serve them at any time they 
make application, pay the cost of service 
connection and provide the pipe and 
other facilities from the main line to 
point of consumption. Definite figures 
are not given in the record as to what 
the service connection with the main line 
will cost, but the consulting engineer of 
the North American Light & Power Com- 

any stated that it should not exceed 
75.” . 

Testimony of the engineer is quoted 
in the pe to the effect that a total 
expenditure of approximately $325 would 
enable a farm resident to secure a go 
gas range, water heater and other ap- 
pliances in addition to providing for the 
connection charges. 

“The evidence shows,” the order con- 
tinues, “that arrangements have al- 
ready been made with some 30 farmers 
along the lines for service connection, 
and it is estimated that 60 per cent of 
the farm homes within a half, mile or 
less of the pipe lines will receive service. 

“It is the plan of the company to 
charge the farmer the same price for 
gas that is paid by the nearest city_or 
village consumer.” 





New York Forests Closed 
To Public to Stop Fires 





State of New York: 

a Albany, May 12. 
Acting Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, May 
12, issued a proclamation closing the 
New York State forest preserves be- 
cause of widespread forest fires in the 
Adirondack and Catskill mountains. This 
is the first time ine the history of the 
State that the woods have been closed 
during the Spring and the first time 


since October, 1924, that they have been | 


rfed to the public. ; : 

In his proclamation, which was issued 
at the request of the conservation com- 
missioner, Alexander MacDonald, Mr. 
Lehman states there has been a most 
serious fire hazard in the last 10 days, 
with more than 60 new fires reported 
over the week-end. : 

Sixteen counties~are included in the 
forest preserve of the State. Commis- 
sioner MacDonald reports that the 
growth of green vegetation in the large 
forests has been retarded, increasing the 
menace therein from fires. 


State Regulation 
a 


Public Utilities 


Kentucky ; : 
Cannon Ball Cab & Bus Co., of Pikeville, 
has been authorized by the commissioner of 
motor transportation, A. L. Henry, to pur- 
chase Blue Ridge Bus Line, of Ashland, op- 
erating between pahnnd and Paintsville. 
Consolidated Coach Corporation, of_Lex- 
ington, has been authorized to purchase 
Grand Central Bus Line, of Providence, op- 
erating between Providence and Madison- 
ville. 






New York ; 

Eastern New York Utilities Corporation 
has been authorized by the public service 
cognmission to proceed with the dissolution 
ofthe company. Its gas and electrie prop- 
erties have been transferred to the Munic- 
ipal Gas Co. Local railway lines in“Hudson 
were superseded by bus operation rendered 
by the Eastern New York Transportation 
Co., and a railway line, between Hudson 
and Rensselaer has béén abandoned and bus 
service substituted by the United Transpor- 
tation Co. : 

Plans of the Low Power & Light Corpo- 

tidn to construct an electric plant in the 
towns of Colton and*Pierceville and to 
lease its franchise and works to the incor- 
porated village of Tuppef Lake have been 
abandoned. The public service commission 
on Feb. 14, 1929, denied petitions for ap- 
proval of the plans. An appeal to the ap- 
pellate division was taken and petitions for 
rehearing were filed with the commisgion, 
The appeal having been decided in favor of 
the*tommission, the company has notified 
the commission that further progeedings 
are not desired. 

Pennsylvania 

Abingdon Electric Co, has been authorized 
by the public service commission to pur- 
» B for $250,000 a power plant and res- 
ervoir at Brookside, substations at Clark’s 
Summit and Nicholson, 32 miles of distribu- 
tion lines and a high tension line between 
Tiffany Junction and the New York State 
line. The property was owned by the Dal- 
ton Street Railway Co., to the value of 
$200,000; Scranton & Binghamton Traction 
Co.,'$40,000, and Scranton, Montrose & Bing- 
hamton Railroad Co., $10,000. The $200,000 
payable to the Dalton company is to be de- 
osited with a trustee for distribution to 
ondholders of the Northern Electric Street 
Railway Co., which holds a 990-year lease 
of the Dalton company. The sale will be 
financed by the Abingdon company through 
the sale of its capital stock to the Repub- 
lie Service Corporation, a holding company 
which owns all of the outstanding stock of 
the Abingdon company. The Abingdon com- 
pany will continue to furnish power for 
the railway lines at cost plus 10 per cent, 
with a provision that the price shall not 
exceed 1.8 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Manheim Township Water Co. has been 
required by the public service commission 
to extend sexvice to a new subdivision at 
Lititz Pike, Lancaster County. “A water 
conypany cannot be permitted to hide behind 
a co@Mtract with a third person in order to 
avoi@ performance of its public duty or to 
coy such a contract.in denial of its 
power to perform that duty,” the commis- 
sion said. 


per cent. based on the dividends it re- 
ceived, 


Amount of Yield 
From Investment 


Q. That is based on dividends it re- 
ceived on both common and preferred? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would the dividend return on 
common alone be? A. Applying a value 
of $100 a share to the preferred stocks, 
which is its liquidation value, then the 
cost to American Power and Light Com- 
pany of the 1,999,985 shares common 
stock of Minnesota Power and Light 
Company would be $3,195,317.98, or $1.60 
per share, During the year 1927, divi- 
dends on this stock were received at 25 
cents a share. This yielded a dividend 
return of 15 per cent.. The common 
stock which cost the American Power 
and Light Company $1.60 per share, or 
$3,195,317.98 for 1,999,985 shares, was 
| carried by the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company at $19,999,985 or at $10 
a share. + 


Q. The next acquisition that is covered | 
by your report—and that is referred to 
at page 89 of Exhibit 4627— is the Pike 
Rapids Power Company? When did the 
American Power and Light Company ac- 
quire the control of this company? 

A. On Dec. 20, 1923, Mr. Frank A. 
Reid, representing American Power and 
Light Company, contracted with Messrs. 
James O. Heyworth and George M. Sea- 
man, of Chicago, for the purchase of 330 
| shares, out of a total of 385 shares out- 
standing, of the common stock of the 
Pike Rapids Power Company, and _ to 
| acquire the ownership of all obligations 
of the Pike Rapids Power Company of 
whatever kind outstanding against the 
company, at the time of transfer of said 
| capital stock to Reid. 
| ~Q. Did the American, Power and Light 
Company acquire all of the outstanding 
capital stock of the Pike Rapids Pewer 
Company? A. Yes. The American 
Power and Light Company acquired all 
| of the outstanding 385 shares of the cap- 
ital stock of Pike Rapids Power Com- 
pany, and which was recorded on its 
books, at Dec.-31, 1927, at $205,071.63. 

Q. That is, the total cost to American 
| Power and Light Company, and recorded 
on its books at the date mentioned, was 
$205,071.63? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was this company located? 
| A. At Pike Rapids, Minn. 

Q. In what connection did American 
Power and Light Company become inter- | 
ested in this company? A. The Pike| 
Rapids Power Company at about the 
time American Power and Light Com-| 
pany acquired it, which was in December, 
1923, was constructing a hydroelectric | 
plant at Blanchard Rapids, Minn. Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company was in- 
terested in getting this property for the 
Minnesota Power and Light Company. 


Aided in Financing 


Minnesota Concern 

Q. Did the American Power and Light | 
Company assist in the financing of the| 
construction which was going on at 
Blanchard Rapids? 

A. Yes. During the period from Apr. 
16, 1924, to Dec. 30, 1925, American 
Power and Light Company purchased 
five-year 7 per cent notes of the Pike 
Rapids Power Company which were 
dated Jan. 2, 1924, in the total principal 
amount of $3,384,000 in order that the 
| Pike Rapids Power Company might have 
the funds with which to carry on ‘the 
construction of the Blanchard Rapids 
hydroelectric development in Minnesota. 
These notes, aggregating $3,384,000, 
consisted of many notes of varying 
amounts issued to American Power and 
Light Company by Pike Rapids Power 
Company against the monthly cash ad- 
vanceg that American Power and Light 
Company was making to it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Mr. Chief 
Counsel, let us take a recess for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Healy: Very well, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
five minutes. 

At this minutes 
taken, after which 
curred.) 

Q. Was one of the notes given by the 
Pike Rapids Power Company to the 
American Power and Light Company for 
$90,000? A. It was. 

Q. And did it run for 15 days? A. 
Fifteen days. 

« Q. And did that carry the 10 per cent 
discount? . A. It did, as well as the 7 
per cent intertst. 

Q. The next company whose acquisi- 
tion is treated of in your report, and 
which appears at page 91 of Exhibit 
462% was the Florida Power and Light 
Company. When and how was this com- 
pany organized? 

A. The Florida Power & Light Com- 
pany was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Florida. It was organized 
by American Power and Light Company 
Dec. 16, 1925, by consolidation vof the 
Southern Utilities Company and the 
Peninsula Power and Light Company. 
American Power and Light Company con- 
trolled but did not own all of the out- 
standing common stock of Southern Utili- 











For about 


a short recess was 
the following oc- 





| dates of sales on such bonds, 





ties Co. It also owned a number of 
operating companies, & well as other 
properties and real ¢state in Florida, 
which it had been very active in acquir- 
ing “during 1924 and 1925. All of the 
properties which it had thus acquired 
were conveyed to the Peninsular Power 
and Light Company on Dec. 16, 1925. The 
securities of the Southern Utilities Com- 
pany were also conveyed to the Penin- 
sula Power and Ligyt Gompany, the for- 
mer TOmpany was then dissolved and its 
properties were merged with that of the 
Peninsula Power and Light Company, to | 
form the new Florida Power and Light 


Companys 
Q. ho controlled the Peninsula 


» 





Acquisition of Operating Companies | 
By Utility H olding Concern Described, Power Commission 





Transcript of Testimony Covers Transactions of American 
Power & Light Company 





Power and Light Company? A. The 
American Power and Light Company. 

Q. In your summarization of.the agree- 
ment between the intermediary, DeBuys, 
and Peninsula Power and Light Com- 
pany, that company agreéd to issue to 
or upon the order of DeBuys.$30,000,000 
principal amount of 5 per cent bonds. 
What did DeBuys do with these bonds? 
A. The $30,000,000 principal amount of 
bonds of Florida Power and. Light Com- 
pany, acquired by L. W. DeBuys in ac- 
cprdance with his 4greement with Pen- 
insula Power and Light Company, were 
disposed of by him through a group of 
bankers consisting of Bonbright & Com- 
pany, Incorporated; Harris, Forbes & 
Company; Old Colony Trust Company; 
J. G. White & Company, Incorporated; 
and Tucker, Anthony & Company, in 
accordance with an agreement with them 
dated Jan. 7, 1926. The bonds were 
sold at 89.25 per cent of par, &and real- 
ized, therefore, ‘$26,775,000. In addition, 
DeBuys received $163,129.99, being the 
accrued interest from Jan. 1, 1926, to 
The total 
proceeds were $26,938,125. 


Disposition Made 
Of Securities 


Q. What did DeBuys do with the 
total proceeds from the sale of the bonds, 
such proceeds amounting, as you have 
just stated, to $26,938,125? A. The in- 
termediary, L. W. DeBuys, made certain 
expenditures from this amount—that is, 
he ostensibly made these expenditures— 
and they were as follows: 


The payment to be made to Peninsula 
Power and Light Company under his 
agreement with that company, such pay- 
ment being $12,000,000. 


A payment made to American Power | 


and Light Company under the agreement 
between DeBuys and the American 
Power and LighteCompany, of $9,887,922. 

Payment to American Power and Light 


Company to reimburse it for funds ad- | 


vanced to retire bonds of Southern Util- 
ities Company, and other expenditures, 
$3,875,179.57. 

Payment to American Power and Light 
Company of accrued interest on $30,000,- 
000 principal amount of bonds of Florida 
Power and Light Company from Dec. 1, 
1925, to dates of sale in February, 1926, 


| $288,124.99, % 


Payment to Electric Bond & Share 
Company of 1% points commission on 
$30,000,000 principal amount of bonds, 
$450,000. 


And sundry payments called for in} 


the agreement with Peninsular Power and 
Light .Company, namely, $5,000 to St. 
Augustine Company and $5,000 to the 
Stuart Water Company. 


This amount is less than the total 
amount of proceeds from the sale of the 
onds. The total cash receipts which 
DeBuys received from the sale of the 
bonds was $26,938,125, and the total 
disbursements which I was able to ac- 
count for and which I have given in 
detail, amount to $26,511,226.56. There- 
fore, there was an excess of cash receipts 
over disbursements by DeBuys_ unac- 
counted for, in the amount of $426,098.44. 

Officials of American Power and Light 
Company refused to account for the 
above difference, and also refused to 
make available any records of DeBuys’ 
transaction, claiming they knew of no 
such records. They also refused to di- 
vulge the amount of compensation paid 
to DeBuys for his services. They also 
refused the records of the Peninsula 
Power and Light Company. 


Effect of Reorganization 
On Fixed Capital 


Q. What effect did the reorganization 
have on the fixed capital of Florida 
Power and Light Company? 
fixed capital of the Florida Power and 
Light Company was written up $30,232,- 
007.85, or 102.7 per cent. The book 
value of the plant and the property ac- 
count immediately before the reorganiza- 
tion was $28,213,209.01, and immediately 
after the reorganization the book value 
of the plant and property accounts was 
$59,445,216.86. 


Q. How did you determine the amount 
of this write-up? A. From information 
which was obtained from the copy of a 
“Statement of property account and de- 
preciation for the year 1926, for the Flor- 
ida Power and Light Company” filed by 
American Power_and Light Company 
with the Internal Revenue Department in 
connection with a controversy over de- 
preciation deductions by American Power 
and Light Company in its consolidated 
Federal income tax returns for that year: 
It was necessary to obtain the informa- 
tion from this source, for the reason that 
the American Power and Light Company 
had refused the Commission’s examiners 
access to records of predecessor com- 
panies. 

This “statement of property account 
and depreciation” cempared the book 
value’ of the plant account of the pre- 
decessors; namely, $28,218,209.01, with 
the book value of the plant accounts and 
securities of Florida Power and Light 
Company, which in total amounted to 
$64,021,008.33. The securities consisted 
of the capital stocks and other securities 
of Stuart Water Company, Miami Water 
Company and St. Augustine Company, 
which were new companies organized to 
acquire certain traction and water prop- 
erties. The Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany stated that the value of these se- 
curities was $5,575,791.47. Theerfore, if 
this value for the securities is: deducted 
from the combined values of plant and 
securities, then the value of the plant 
properties would be $58,445,216.86, as 
compared with the plant and properties 
of the constituent companies’ irmmedi- 
ately before the reorganization of $28,- 
213,209.01, and would therefore account 
for the write-up in the plant value of 
$30,232.007.85, or 102.7 per ‘cent. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 14. 





Senate Votes Bill to Allow 
Patenting of New Plants 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
effort in the asexual reproduction of the 
two original trees. 

“They could not have been reproduced 
true to the type by nature through seed- 
lings. The bill, therefore, proposes to 
afford through patent protection an in- 
centive to asexually reproduce new 
varieties. 

“In accordance with existing patent 
law, the bill would not permit the patent- 
ing of plants that have been in public 


a 


oe 


Bill to Reorganize 


Passed by Senate 





Committee Report Declares 
‘Cabinet Members Cannot 
Give Sufficient Attention 
To Extra Duties 





Reorganization of the Federal Power 
Commission was ordered by the Senate 
May 12 when it unanimously passed a 
bill (S. 3619) to create a new body to 
consist of three members appointed by | 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- | 
ate. a 

The bill, which was introduced by Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, was passed after a brief explana- 
tion by Mr, Couzens when reached during 
consideration of unobjected bills on the 
legislative calendar. 


The first Commission, which is to sup- 
plant the existing Commission comprised | 
of the Secretaries of Interior, War and 
Agriculture, is to be named for terms of 
2, 4 and 6 years. The Commissioners 





A. The} 


“watt 


will ‘serve for six years at salaries of 
$10,000 per annum. The first chairman 
is to be designated by the President and 
thereafter elected by the Commission. 

No more than two members of the 
Commission may be of the same politi- 
cal party, nor may a Commissioner be 
{connected in any way with power com- 
panies or outside business interests. 
The Commission will name its own Sec- 
retary, chief engineer, general counsel 
and chief accountant. 





Secretaries Too Burdened 
The Committee report on the bill de- 





| 





jscribes its purpose as follows in full 
| text: , 

| The intent and purpose of the bill is 
| described very accurately in the title. It 


Commission without adding to the exist- 
ing authority of the Commission. 

In the hearings held by your Commit- 
tee under authority of Resolution 80, and 
which hearings were related to this bill, 
the necessity for this bill was shown. 
The condition within the Federal Power 
Commission should make this bill an 
emergency matter, and it is the hope of 


as early as possible. 

Undoubtedly, when the Federal water 
power legislation was adopted, there was 
little realization of the problems and 
work which would develop. The Power 
Commission was constituted of the Secre- 
taries of Interior, War, and Agriculture, 
and an executive secretary was appointed 
{to handle the details of the work. It is 
| shown conclusively by the evidence pr¢- 
sented that the Secretaries of the three 
| Departments have been so burdened with 


that~they have not had the time neces- 
sary for the work of the Commission. 


Lack of Harmony Found 


The net result of this situation is that 
practically all the work of the Commis- 
sion has devolved upon the executive 
|secretary and regardless of what the 
|causes of the present condition are, the 
|facts are that the present conditions aré 
very bad. Serious charges were made 
before your Committee against the exec- 
utive secretary by employes of the Com- 
mission and countercharges were made 
by the executive secretary. No one can 
doubt after hearing the evidence that 
a lack of harmony exists within the 
Commission and the work has suffered 
thereby. These charges have induced an 
atmosphere of suspicion until it has be- 
come imperative that Congress act to 
appoint’ a full-time Commission which 
will have the opportunity and the au- 
thority to right the existing situation 
and to permit the carrying out of the 
water power act. Once the full-time 
|Commission is appointed, responsibility 
|ean be placed ‘upon its members and 
there can be no reason for“failure to act. 

Much testimony was heard by your 
Committee relative to the plan.of organ- 
ization of the Commission. Some evi- 
dence and arguments were offered that 
the personnel of the Commission. should 
be recruited, largely, from the Interior, 
War and Agriculture Departments. It 


is a bill to reorganize the Federal Power | 


your Committee that action can be taken 


Accounting for a total of $26,311,- | the tasks of their immediate Departments 
226.56. 


' 





| 


t 





was contended, for é¢xample, that engi- 
neers employed by these Departments 
were familiar with water power prob- 
lems which inevitably fell within the 
jurisdiction of those Departments. 

Your Committée believes and has rec- 
ommended in this legislation that the 
Commission should be permitted to re- 


engineers from the departments for po- 


Mr. Plummer to Continue 





Commissioner E. C. Plummer, of the 
United States Shipping Board, an- 
nounced orally May 12 following a con- 
ference. with President Hoover at the 


with the Board pending the enactment by 
Congress of certain legislation to clarify 
the Jones-White Merchant Marine Act. 
His term of office expires June 8. 


ping Board lines preference in the award 
of mail contracts. Another-amendment 
would provide for the payment to man- 
agers of Shipping Board lines a lump 
sum for stated periods instead of so 
much pér Voyage. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, is hopeful, according to Com- 
missioner Plummer of the passage of 
these amendments at this session. 

Mr. Plummer also said he favors leg- 
islation which would prevent the opera- 
tion of “fighting ships” by foreign lines. 
He explained that the term “fighting 
ship” means a vessel which engages in 
commerce between ,United States ports 
and foreign ports at times of the year 
when business is at its height, and then 
deserting the route when business be- 
comes dull, thus leaving the American- 
owned lines to operate at less profitable 
periods alone. 


a 





use, either before or after the approval 
of the bill, for more than two years. 
Furthermore; it was considered unneces- 


sary to provide specifically that the bill | 


shall permit the patenting of plants now 
in pecemes of creation, under observation, 
under test, or in existence but not yet 
given to the public, as that is covered 
adequately by the existing provisions of 
section 4886 of the Revised Statutes.” 
“With reference to plants, the words 
‘public use’ in that section would apply 
to the period during which the new va- 
riety is asexually reproduced for sale.” 


¢ 


quest the President to assign or detail | 
sitions in the field service of the Power | 


PS ——————_———_____________________ ae 


Work for Shipping Board | 


White House his intention to remain | 


The proposed legislation includes an | 
amendment to give purchasers of Ship- | 


| 


}and social lines. 


|Salaried Group’s Cooperative Proves 
Successful in Varied Enter prises Unfair to Southwest, 


Mr. MeClintie Says 


Apartment House to Be Built After Food Shops and Other | 


Activities Show Profit; Methods Described 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the soundness of ‘nonprofit’ business in 
one field after another.” 

This group, which operates under the 
name of Consumers’ Cooperative Services 
(Inc.), has been true to its aims. Start- 
ing in the cafeteria business because 
there were in the group persons with ex- 
perience in that line and because a com- 
paratively. small capital was requifed, 
the group has gone from one venture to 
another. 

In 1923 the society’ took over a co- 
operative laundry which was on the verge 
of failure. The society was not success- 
ful in this field, and after about two 
years voted to give it up. In all its other 


enterprises, however, success has crowned 


its efforts. 
The society now has 3,397 members 
and operates four cafeterias, four food 


|shops, a bakery, and a lending library 


with a branch in each of the cafeterias. 
In 1928-29 the organization had a busi- 
ness of $612,226 and a net operating gain 
of $32,530. In 1926 some members, of 
the group started a credit union, which 
at the end of 1928 had 272 members. 


Educational and Social 


Activities of Group 

A great deal is done along educational 
I : Its activities in this 
direction are thus described in the March, 
1930, isue of Cooperation (New York): 

“Workers’ clubs for the chefs, kitohen 
help, and bus boys are organized in each 
branch and a Sick-benefit fund main- 
tained. The best singers among the col- 
ored workers have choruses which sing 


| spirtuals and thus make themselves very 


popular at membership meetings. The 


' : : en 
} social and educational activities among 


the members are varied. From the be- 
ginning small discussion groups have 
been organized each Winter and meet 
regularly to mull over cooperative theory 
and practical problems. This year a spe- 
cial group of new members meets each 
week. From four to eight general mem- 
bership meetings are held every Winter. 
There has been one hilarious meeting at 
which consumers and workers aired to 


|one another their respective grievances. 


Last Winter there was staged a prize 
song contest in which many of the work- 
ers told what they knew about corisumers’ 
cooperation in verse. This Winter the 
consumers are entering just as whole- 
heartedly into a prize poem contest, the 


| subject of each bit of verse being some 


particular criticism of the versifier with 
regard to food or service. The theater 


| group, organized in 1926, has given ered- 


itable little performances each Winter; 
the players are members and employes. 
During the last two Winters an informal 
————— Eee 





Commission, or in other words, for work 
outside the District of Columbia. The 
Committee feels that a competent and 
full-time staff should be organized for 
the work in Washington, and that this 
staff when organized ‘should be perma- 
nently in the control of the Federal 
Power Commission, In this way the 
Power Cmmission will. have no difficul- 
ties with changing personnel in Wash- 
ington, which might result under another 
plan and which might invite a faulty 
organization suffering from the same dis) 
abilities that now existe 


folk dance group has been learning. the 

Id English folk dances. There are many 
ways of reaching the general consuming 
public, Large bulletin boards prominently 
displayed, directly in the line of march of 
‘customers waiting to be served, get the 
attention of the hundreds of nonmember 
patrons each day. At the largest branch 
cafeterias contact workers are on duly 
every noon to distribute literature, an- 
swer questions, and otherwise serve in a 
‘useful and educational capacity.” 

The society’s latest business venture is | 
in the field of housing. a 

The cafeterias, of course, serve thon- 
members as well as members, and as it 
was desired not to make a profit on non- 
members’ patronage, the earnings from | 
that source have been covered ‘into a 
fund for the extension of consumers’ co- | 
operation. On Sept. 30, 1929, the report 
showed that this reserve amounted to 
$136,382. In addition the society had, 
during the 10 years of its existence, re- 
turned to its members $14,000 as interest 
on capital.and more than $50,000 in re- 
| bates on their patronage. 


Extension Reserve Used 
|To Provide Living Quaters 


It was decided in October, 1928, to use 
the extension reserve to provide living 
accommodations for some of the mem- 
bers. The reason for entering this field 
was that this “is a field where the con- 
sumer suffers most heavily because of 
speculative building, speculation in land 
values, and the operation of private 
profit business as landlord.” Various 
obstacles to the housing program “arose 
and not until a short \time ago was it 
possible to continue. ; 

A plot of ground was acquired on West 
Tist Street,-oppsite the campus of the 
General Theological Seminary. On it a 
12-story, fireproof building will be 
erected, containing 66 apartments of 
from 1 to 4.rooms each. Automatic ele- 
vator service will be provided. It is ex- 
pected that the monthly rental of the 
apartments will range from $25 to $35 
per room. A food service for tenants is 
planned, as well as recreational facilities 
on the roof. 

The land and building are expected to 





‘Cotton Statistics Bill 





cost $666,000, which amount it is pro- 
posed to raise as follows: By first mort- 
gage, from a bank, $321,000; by second 
mortgage bonds sold to the society and 
its members, about $140,000 more; and 
by tenants’ investment, $185,000. The 
rest will be advanced by the society. 
The bonds will be in denominations of 
$100 and up and will bear interest at 6 
per cent. 
held in reserve to “constitute a market 
for members’ bonds. . 

The old buildings which were on the 
site have been demolished and excavation 
is going on. Actual construction is ex- 
pected to begin shortly ,and the houses 
will be ready for ‘occupancy about Oct. 
1, 1930. 

It is stated that the society regards 
this as a start only. If this first project 
is successful, the group plans to “bring 
the savings of cooperative housing to all 
the members of Consumers’ Cooperative 
Services. * * * The reserve is looked 
upon as a revolving fund, a part of which 





The sum of $10,000 will be | 


| 





Measure of Senator Heflin to ~ 


Classify Snaps and 
Bollies’ as Immature Prod- 
uct Called Unjust 





_ Passage of the bill (S. 2322) direct- 
ing the Census Bureau to collect and 
publish ginning statistics on the quan- 
tity of cotton linters and of “undevel- 
oped or immature cotton known as 
‘snaps and bollies’” would work an in- 
justice to States of the Southwest, Rep- 
resentative McClintic (Dem.), of Sny- 
der, Okla., stated orally May 12. 

Mr. McClintic appeared on that. day 
at the office of the House Committee 


|on the Census to oppose the bill, on 


which hearings had been scheduled. The 
hearings, however, were postponed be- 
cause of the inability of Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alaprma, author of the bill, 


| to be present. * 


Mr. McClintic said cotton generally is 


harvested in his district by the “snap” 
method, the entire boll, including the 
hull, being snapped off the plant, usually 
by machinery. The bolls then are threshed 
and the cotton ginned. This cotton is 
ripe when gathered, he said, and is of the 
best quality. Classification of “snaps 
and bollies,” by which names cotton 
snapped off the plant is known, as being 
“undeveloped or immature cotton,” as 
provided in the bill, would place a large 
proportion of the Oklahoma and Texas 
product in the class of low grade cotton, 
Mr. McClintic said. 

The provision that statistics be pub- 
lished on the amount of linters ginned is 
unnecessary, according to Mr. McClintic, 
because the Census Bureau already pub- 
lishes these figures. 

An amendment to the bill, to provide 
that separate figures shall be compiled 
on the ginning of cotton gathered after . 
the plants had been killed by cold 
weather, would meet his objections, Mr. 
McClintic said, and would also accom- 
= the purpose of the author of the 

lll. : 

Representative Jones (Dem.}, of Ama- 
rilld, Tex.. also appeared at the commit- 
tee room to onpdse the bill. 





Maine Governor Approves 
Contracts for New Roads 





State of ‘Maine: 
Augusta, May 12. 
Contracts for the construction of 13° 


| sections of State highway at a cost: of 





$887.197 have been approved by Governor 
W. Tudor Gardiner and his council, and 
the*highway commission was authorized 
to purchase 12 steam shovels at $4,80 
each, it was announced at*the governor’s 
office. 

The «onstruction work includes ap- 
proximately 17 miles of concrete, 7 miles 
of bituminous macadam and 11 miles of 
grave it was stated. 
—_————————————— wee 


can be used over afd over again as it 


is released by one project after anothers * 


In thé meantime the board and manage- 
ment expect to continug the policy of 
cafeteria and food-shop expansion re- 
gardless of the housing development.” 
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Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco 


I READ THE UNITED STATES 
DAILY REGULARLY AND CON- 


PAPER. IT CARRIES A LOT’ OF 


REAL INFORMATION WHICH 
CANNOT BE OBTAINED 
THROUGH ANY OTHER 
MEDIUM. ~ 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER, 








London 


Daily. 


EXCELLENT 


President. 


Advertising Department 


WASHINGTON 


Advertising in The United 
States Daily 
formed leadership of the bank- 
ing world with a higher visibil- 
ity and a sharper *mpact than in 
any other - medium. 
with the news columns of the 
paper the confidence inspired by 
the quality of the government 
information it prints, 


She United States Baily — 


IN BANKING 
Who Does the Bulk 


of America’s Banking? 


Of the 27,000 banks in 
the country, 100 have 
more than 40% of the 
total deposits. Of these, 
nearly 80% are subscrib- 
ers to The United States 


When we say subscrib- 
ers we mean that one or 
more of the high  execu- 
tives in these banks 


READ The United States 
Daily every day. 
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+ as $678,999,660. 


this time were $421,854,704. 


On Federal Reserve 
Banks Is Discussed 


Representative Brand Calls 





Payments Into Treasury 


and connection with the lines of the Chi- 
And to Expense Accounts 


cago, Roek Island & Pacific Railroad - 
So far as banking institutions onilhy tee Tetecls Gounrenrce Commission 
business people are concerned the coun- | to be unjustified in a report and order 
try may be divided into those who col-|in I. & S. Docket No. 3382; made public 
lect interest and those who pay it, said|May 12. ; : 
pg pmb ae - eran  Medtification by the Rock Island of the 
Ga., in a speech, May 12, on the floor of| absorption provision, also was foun 
the House. discussing the franchise tax | he unjustified by the Commission. Th 
in connection with the Federal reserve | suspended schedules were canceled and 
system. |the proceeding discontinued. : 
If this grouping is a sound analysis of| The. fyll text of the Commission’s or- 
der follows: 


the situation, he said, then all cJasses 
By schedules filed to become effective 





of people are interested in the Federal 
reserve system and the proper function- | yoy 13, 1929, respondent, Missouri Pa- 
ing of the 12 Federal roriye Dems. ._ |eifie, proposed to increase to $10 its pres- 
Prartiuary, me sai this true in ent charge of $30 for swishing tnter 
Tate tana of > Scaellien tom te the os —— traffic at ce os 
ota : tween industries on its own rails an 
Federal Treasury “in —s with the its connection with the Chicago, Rock 
letter and spirit of the law. Island & Pacific, hereinafter called the 
Section of Act Is Cited |Rock Island. ~ evens ee — 
Mr. Brand cited the text of section 7,;82me traffic, the Rock Island, by sched- 
federal reserve act, which, he said, “is|ules filed to become effective Dec. 18, 
the only section of the federal reserve | 1929, proposed to restrict the amount of 
act that provides for the payment of its absorption of the increased switch- 
franchise tax out of the net earnings of|ing charge of $6.30. Upon protest of 
the Federal reserve banks into the|the Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Treasury of the United States.’ |Company and the National Stone Com- 
He called attention to a bill 


(H. R.|Pany, industries on respondent’s line at 
12096) which he __ introduced, 





May 2,| a and of = eee opera- 
. of the Federal re-| tion of the respective schedules was sus- 
to amend that Siding at the end. of the|Pended until June 13, and July 18, 1930. 
first paragraph, the following: | Charges are stated in amounts per car. 
“From the amount of the net earnings) At present the Rock Island absorbs all 
which remains to be paid to the United | of the established switching charge on its 
States as franchise tax, as above pro-jline-haul traffic to amd from industries 
vided, and before the same is so paid, |on respondent's rails at Louisville, but if 
there shall be paid annually to the mem-| the proposed schedules become effective 
ber banks of the Federal reserve sys-|the rates on ver part of, that i. mov- 
tem a sum equivalent to two percentum|ing in interstate commerce will be in- 
of their oath capital stock.” on |creased $3.70, the en between the 
He told the House he wanted to speak | present and proposed switching charge. 
on that bill at some future date, “when| The Rock Island is agreeable to. the can- 
I hope to have a great audience.” |cellation of its suspended schedule if 
: : |the present charge is continued. In 
Receipts and Expenditures view of the conclusions hereinafter 
He presented a tabular statement) reached, it is unnecessary to consider the 
showing the gross earnings from 1914| propriety of that carrier’s proposal to re- 
to 1926 of each of these banks. He also|strict its absorption of the proposed in- 
asked and received unanimous consent|creased switching charge. 
to extend his remarks by inserting some| Louisville is on thé Platte River, and is 
tables from the Federal Reserve Board,|served by the respondent, the Rock Is- 
showing capital and surplus of national/land, and>the Chicago, Burlington & 
and of State bank members of the Fed-|Quincy, hereinafter called the Burling- 
eral reserve system by years, 1914-1929,|ton. One of the protestants, the cement 
and net increases for each year. He 
computed the total of the gross earnirgs | 
of the Federal reserve banks, 1914-1926, 





the south bank of the river reached by 
‘respondent and the Burlington. 
: t The protesting stone company operates 
Representative Wright (Dem.), of two quarries—one, identified as Quarry 
Newnan,, Ga. asked what items go to 
make up that total. |tance east of the cement plant; and the 
“That,” replied Mr. Brand, “is one! other, identified as Quarry No. 2, is on 
reason why I asked for time to make|the north side of the river on the rails 
this speech+to ,let Members of Con-|of the respondent amd the Rock Island. 
gress who want to hear it ask them-| At Quarry No. 2 there are three tracks. 
selves that question, and see how it is|The first is respondent’s spur; the sec- 


4 Possible for 12 banks for 12 years—inas- |ond that of the Rock Island, and the third 


much as they do not pay any money over|is the interchange track between the re- 
the counter or receive any checks or do spondent and the Rock Island. 


an ordinaty banking business—to expend | Respondent and the Burlington have a 
$257,144,956. The net earnings during inner connection west of the cement 
|plant. The switch movements by re- 
Attention of House Invited |spondent in connection with traffic from 

“JT ask your careful attention to these |and to protestant’s plants are as follows: 
figures which I. will insert in the Con-|(1) Between the cement plant and the 
gressional Record covering the’ amount | interchange track with the Rock Island, 
of gross earnings and the expenses of | 15,330 feet, or 2.9 miles; (2) between 
the 12 Federal reserve banks in the|the cement - and Quarry No. 2, 
United States. I also want to call your | 15,330 feet; (3) between Quarry No. 2 
attention to the additional fact—and it | and connection with the Burlington, 13,- 
is a fact—that for the year 1926 only | 907 feet, or 2.6 miles; and (4) between 
$118,156 was paid as franchise tax by|the cement plant and the Burlington, 
the 12 pe reserve Sere . Omg feet. ‘ 

“In 1928 all the banks together paid| p- 
$2,984,000. The aggregate amount paid | Five Other Industrtes 
to 1926 on net income was $142,000,000' On Line at Louisville 
plus, and it is now approximately around 
$146,000,000. 
cial attention: In ‘the years 1927, igps, tion with which the switching distances 
and 1929, the New York Federal Reserve)‘ the rails of the o€her two carriers are 


jcompany, has a manufacturing plant on| 


No. 1, is.on the Burlington, a short dis- | 


f 
v4 


me Franchise Taxes 
Franchise Tax Levied Missouri Pacific Denied Permission 
To Increase Switch Rate in Nebraska 


; 


A 





Interstate Commerce Commission Finds Proposed Charge 
At Louisville Connection Unjustified , 


: . Proposal of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
Attention of House’ to yoad to increase the $6.30 switching 
charge between industries on its lines 





ments and the value of the service per- 
formed, 


is weakemed by the fact that its prd- 
posed ‘charge for switching to and from 
the Rock Island for road hauls would be 
greater than its charge for. switching 
between the cement plant and Quarry 
No. 2, an almost identical service. This 
is the reverse of the usual situation. 


Considerable Stored 


And Purchased Goods Shipped 


For the six months from April to Sep- 
tember, 1929, inclusive, 1,156 cars were 
switched at Louisville by respondént. Of 
these cars, 230 (224 to and from the 
cement plant and 6 from the stone 
quarry), or 19.8 per cent, were switched 
to or from the Rock Island; 319 were 
|switched to or from the Burlington; 571 
| were switched from Quarry No. 2 to the 
jcement plant; and respondent received 
}a road haul on 36. 


This amounts to a total daily average 
jof about 6.3 cars. At times when pro- 
duction is ahead of sales the stone com- 
pany stores rock at the cement plant. 
|It also purchases from the cement com- 
| pany stone which is unsatisfactory for 
the manufacture of cement. 
| A considerable amount of the stored 
|and purchased material is shipped out 
|by the stone company from the cement 
| plant to destinations on the Rock Island. 


Area Traversed 
Of Light Population 








The division of respondent’s line on | 


|which Louisville is located traverses an 
area of light population and traific 
density. Although the tracks of the Bur- 
lington and Rock Island are crossed by 
| respondent jn switching between the Rock 
Island and protestant’s plants there is 
little, if amy, train interference and con- 
|ditions are not otherwise adverse. Re- 
|spondent’s superintendent estimated that 
|it requires from 40 minutes to an hour 
|to switch cars between the Rock Island 
|and/the industries. 


| The hourly cost of operating a switch 
engine is stated to be $13.81, At Kansas 
City, where operating conditions are 
| more difficult than at Louisville, the aver- 
jage switching time of the Rock Island 
|for the average round-trip distance of 
'9 miles to and from connections with 10 
|lines is two hours and four minutes. 

It is pointed out by respondent that in 
| Switching at Lamar and Harrisonville, 
115 I. C. C. 393, division 3 approved a 
switching charge of $6.30 at Harrison- 
ville ‘and Lamar, Mo., for distances 
ranging from 1,361 to 3,626 feet. Other 
points in Kansas, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska at which the same charge is made 
for various switching distanées, some of 
which are less than a mile, are in- 
stanced, 


As typical of the points at which its 
switching charges are more than $6.30, 
respondent sets out the following points, 
‘switching distances, and charges: Fre- 
donia, Kans., 1.25 miles, $7; Silverdale, 
|Kans., 2 miles, line haul or reciprocal 
|switching gharge, $6.30, interterminal 
charge, $8.10; Boonville, Mo., 2.5 miles, 
aie and Lincoln, Nebr., 4.4 miles, 
| $8.10. 
| Respondent .shows that switching 
| hauls of from 1.25 to 4.69 miles are per- 
| formed | at Kansas City,~ Mo., between 
industries and connections of the Chi- 
jcago, Milwaukee, St. Poul & Pacific 
and the Kansas City Southern at 
charges ranging between $8.40 and $12, 
| inclusive. 
are offered with which, from the stand- 
point of distance alone, the $10 charge 
| here proposed compares favorably. 
| However, distance is but one of the 


There are five other industries on re-| factors to be considered in determining | ing to be held about July 28. 
spondent’s line at Louisville in connec-| the reasonableness of switching charges. | mittee hopes to take final action on the 


Respondent compares the charges for the 
| switching movements at Louisville with 


Respondent’s position in this respect 


Numerous other illustrations | 


Bank, the Boston bank, the Philadelphia) 


‘bank, the Cleveland bank, and the San! 


Francisco bank did not pay a dollar of 
franchise tax; five of them did not pay 
any franchise tax. In 1927 and 1928, the 


Chicago bank paid nothing and the St.|‘t@ffic of the other carriers. 


Louis bank and the Dallas bank paid| 
nothing.” 
Answer to Be Given 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), 
Americus, Ga, asked why those banks 
did not pay a franchise tax. 
““They are all required to pay it out of 


\for switching interstate traffic between 
of | industries on its tracks and its connec- | 


approximately within the range of those |charges of $24, $14.40 and $22.50 accru- 
already shown. The charge for each of | ing, respectively, on brick, coal and salt 
the switching services above described is |for 5-mile line hauls in Nebraska, com- 
$6.30, whether between plants or in con-|Puted on basis of the rates per 100 
nection with intrastate and interstate | pounds and the average loading of these 
|commodities on respondent’s line in 1928. 


‘Different Principles 
Make Comparisons Difficult 


Similar computations at rates pre- 
;scribed for 5 miles in the southwestern 
revision produce car charges of $39.29 


Under the suspended schedule respond- 
ent proposes to increase only the charge 


tion with the Rock Island. 


Respondent states that it receives only 
switching revenue on the traffic 


their net earnings,” replied Mr. Brand.|Which the increase is proposed, but de- 
“Later I shall give you an answer to this \sires to participate in the line-haul move- 


upon !on fertilizer and $44.16 on scrap iron. 


|Line-haul rates and switching charges 
| are constructed upon such different prin- 


question by Governor Young. It was pro- 
pounded to him by me when he was a 
witness before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency.” 

Mr. Brand then referred to Mr. Young’s 
testimony before the Committee during 
its recent hearings. 





Committee Will Consider 
Anti-injunction Bill Soon 





A special meeting of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee will be called, prob- 
ably May 15 or 16, to consider further 


the Shipstead anti-injunction bill (S. 
2497), it was decided at the session. 
A subcommittee consisting of Sen- 





|ment where practicable. However, it as-|ciples that comparisons of one with the 
serts that the increase is not sought|other are not of value. See Rochester 
solely for the purpose of holding this | Switching Case, 951. C. C. 30, 45. 
|traffie -to its line, but also in order to| The protesting shippers are mainly in- 
| place the charge upon a reasonable basis /|terested in the continued absorption by 
in view of the length of the switch move-|the Rock Island on its line-haul traffic 
gy, | Of all of respondent’s switching charges. 
| : | However, they, along with the Rock Is- 
jators Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware; | land, introduced evidence for the purpose 
|Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, and Stephens | of showing that the proposed increase is 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, wae appointed at| unreasonable, 

the meeting of the full Committee May | Protestants show that _ respondent 
|12 to consider the nomination of F. C.! maintains switching rates of $6.30 and 
Schneider to be marshal of the district less at a mumber of points in Nebraska 
of New York, concerning which protests! Kansas and Missouri. For example, the 
have been received. switching hauls at Falls City, Hastings 
| Favorable report was ordered on a/and Nebraska City, Nebr., Coffeyville, 
ibill (H. R. 5411) to create an addi-|Kans, and Carthage and Joplin, Mo., 
itional district judgeship in Minnesota. j|vary from 100 to 18,800 feet, and the 
jrates are from $2.25 to $6.30. 


| 
| 











Exempt from ali Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut 


and othe 


At Omaha, Nebr., for switch move- 
ments Averaging 8.2 miles between con- 
nections and 21 industries, respondent’s 
charge is $6.30. It maintains a rate of 
| $7.50 at Kansas City for switching dis- 
tances ranging from 3.6 to 9.1 miles 
from the point of interchange with the 


r states Rock Island, 


Loans, Investments Trade Within British Empire Favored Ttaly Adopts Budget 
By Rates of New Canadian Tariff| Qf 4) Millions for 


Decrease as Time 
Deposits Increase 





Net Demand and Govern- 
Deposits Decline 


ment 
While Borrowings Gain, 
Reserve Board Says 


_ The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of reporting member 
banks in leading cities on May 7, made 
public May 12, shows decreases for the 
week of $108,000,000 in loans and in- 
vestments, $254,000,000 in net demand 
deposits and $45,000,000 in Government 
deposits, and increases of $24,000,000 in 
time deposits and $5,000,000 in borrow- 
ings from Federal reserve banks. 


Loans on securities declined $95,000,000 
in the New York district, $15,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district, $11,00.000 in 
the Boston district and $122,000,000 at all 
reporting banks, and increased $8,000,- 
000 in the Philadelphia district. “All 





rs ee 





Chicago district and $10,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $13,000,000 in the New 
York district and $15,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, and increased $7,000,000 
in the Minneapolis district, while hold- 
| ings of other ‘securities increased $16,- 
| 000,000 in the New York district and 
$18,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
! from Federal reserve banks for the week 
were an increase of $15,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
a decrease of $5,000,000 at San Francisco. 

A summary of the principal assets 
and liabilities of weekly reporting 
member banks, together with changes 
during the week and the year ended 

May 7, 1930, will be found at the 

bottom of this page. 











| More Funds Are Requested 
_ In Mexican Boundary Work 





An additional appropriation of $30.000 

} to enable the International Boundary 
‘Commission of the! United States and 
Mexico to assemble data for a_ final 
agreement regarding the shifting boun- 
dary line 155 miles along the Rio Grande 
River, involving approximately 200 
square miles of directly adjacent area, 
was asked of Congress by the President 
; and the Budget Bureau May 12. 

The additional funds would be used in 
| Surveys and preparation of plans and 
| estimates for overcoming boundary diffi- 
| culties between international monument’ 
| No. 1, two miles west of El Paso, Tex., 
band Juarez, Mexico, to the Box Canyon 
| below Fort Quitam, Tex. alongsthe Rio 
Grande. 

“While the’ funds available for this 
} purpose,” the Budget Bureau says, “pro- 
| vided the information and data intended,” 
| the additional $30,000 is requested for 
| use during the fiscal year 1931 in order 
; to continue the cooperative work and 
| acquire data which discussions with 
: Mexico will make necessary.” 





| Efforts to Adjust Disputes 
| In Building Crafts Gaining 





[Contineed from Page 12.) 


count of jurisdictional disputes during 
a 90-day period when the plan was being 
considered. The subcommittee is to meet 
again next month to act on suggestions 
concerning the plan which it is hoped will 
be received in the interim from repre- 
sentatives of the national building trades, 
and then present another draft of the 
plan to the joint committee at a meet- 
The com- 








plan at that time, Mr. Kerwin said. 
Causes of Controversies 
Inventions, improvements, and changes 
in building materials and methods are 
bound to cause occasional disputes over 
} jurisdiction, and some of them are honest 
| differences of opinion, Mr. Kerwin as- 
| serted. If the question were one of 
wages, working conditions, or a contro- 
versy of some sort between workers and 
employers, there might be a more justi- 
fiable reason for stopping work until a 
settlement could be made, he declared. 
In a dispute as to which craft shall do 
| a certain kind of work, the owner or em- 
| ployer is in no way at fault and has no 
part in the dispute, he pointed out. He 
has entered into a contract and, in all 
fairness, is entitled to the services of 
labor even though the crafts disagree 
among themselves, it was added. Agree- 
ments generally call for unbroken work 
until the construction is completed, said 
Mr. Kerwin. 








Office of Radio Director 
Is Tentatively Approved 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


rect, and such other functions as are 
hereinafter in this section specified. All 
applications for station licenses or for the 
renewal or modification of station li- 
censes shall, upon receipt by the Commis- 
sion, be referred to said director of radio, 
who shall thereupon examine and classify 
said applications and refer them to the 
Commission with his recommendations, 
or take such other action with reference 
thereto as the Commission may by. gen- 
eral or special order direct. 
Field Force Proposed 
“Said director of radio 


a” 





American Exporters Should 


Stress Service and Quality to 


Offset Handicap, Says Department of Commerce 





[Contineced from Page 1.1 


surtax of 5 per cent ad valorem has been 


placed on ferro-alloys valued at not more 


than 6% cents per pound, when contain- 
ing certain percentages, by weight, of 
vanadium, -molybdenum, | nickel 
mium, tungsten, cobalt, manganese, 
silicon. 

The. rate on tin plate is unchanged, 
but provision is made for duties of 7 
per cent under the British preferential, 
12% under the intermediate, and 15 per 
cent under the general, if Canada begins 
to produce tin plate. Skelp is, free under 
the British preferential and dutiable at 
5 per cent under the intermediate and 


general; but provision is made for rates | 


of 5 per cent preferential, 10 per cent 
intermediate, and 121% per cent general, 
if Canada begins to make it. 
Agricultural machinery is free from all 
British sources, with the general rates 


other” loans increased $14,000,000 in the| mostly unchanged. The rates on tractors 


not already admitted free of duty, as well 
as on complete parts of tractors, have 


|been reduced under all tariffs. 


Printing machinery and equipment are 
subject. to materially reduced rates under 
all tariffs. The British preferential rates 
are reduced on typewriters, dictaphones, 
and calculating machines. There is a 
downward revision of the rates on certain 
household, miscellaneous, and construc- 
tion machinery. 





|trical apparatus not elsewhere specified | per pound under the British preferen- | 


| 
| 
| 


Machinery, Engines, Boilers 
And Electric Apparatus 


Machinery, engines, boilers, and elec- 


in the tariff, and parts thereof, if of a 


|class or kind not made in Canada, are! 


free under the British preferential tariff, 
and dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem 
under the intermediate, and 20 per cent 
under the veneral tariff; if of a class 
made in Canada, the British preferential 
rate is 15 per cent, the intermediate 25 
per cent, and the general 30 per cent. 

Zine plates not otherwise specified in 
the tariff have been added to item 345a, 
which provides for a duty of three- 
fourths cent per pound, preferential, 
and 1 cent per pound, general, on “*zine 
spelter and zinc in blocks, pigs, bars, 
or rods; zinc plates, not otherwise speci- 
fied.’’ 

All fresh fruits, vegetables, and grains 
are free under the British preferential 
tariff. Fresh vegetables are dutiable 
under the general tariff at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, with the following specific 
minimum rates in cents per pound: 
Brussels sprouts, 4; asparagus, 3; cauli- 
flower, eggplant, celery, parsley, and 
tomatoes, 2; lettuce, 142; cabbage, car- 
rots, beets, cucumbers, rhubarb, and 
spinach, 1; onions, three-fourths of 1 
cent, 

Fresh fruits under the general tariff 
are dutiable mostly at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, with the following specific 
minimum rates, in cents per pound: 
Strawberries; raspberries, and logan- 
berries, 3; cranberries, 2%; cherries 
and edible berries not otherwise speci- 
fied in the tariff, 2; cantaloupes, 1%; 
peaches, 1%; apricots, quinces, and 
nectarines, 1; pears, plums, and prunes, 
% cent; apples, 3-5 cent. Oranges re- 
main free, regardless of source. 


Canned vegetables are free under the! 


British preferential tariff, except peas, 
for which the rate is 1 cent per pound. 
The general rate on beans,’ canned or 
otherwise prepared, is 1% cents per 
pound; on canned corn, tomatoes, and 
peas, 2 cents per pound; on all other 
ey 


Arkansas Taxes Tobacco 
Shipped From Outside State 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
purpose of the Federal Government un- 
der whose jurisdiction the interstate com- 
merce laws are administered. 

The cigar and cigarette tax goes to the 
support of the public schools. ‘Not a 
penny of it goes to the cost of collection. 


The cost of collecting the taxcomes from | 


another fund and, contrary to the wild 
and untruthful. statements that have 
been, from time to time by the bootleg- 
ging fraternity broadcasted over the 
State, actually amounts to less than 2 
per cent of the amount of the tax col- 
lected. 


It would seem to be inconceivable that 
a good citizen would make a bootlegger 
out of himself simply to save the sum of 
1 cent on his cigars and 5 cents on his 
package of cigarettes, especially when 
the 1 cent and the 4 cents go to the sup- 
port of the public schools. 

The Memphis dealer is one of many 
dealers in other States who are using the 
United States mail to tell the people of 
this State how they may illegally de- 
fraud the State schools of their revenues. 
The State is being flooded with adver- 
tising matter from several out-of-State 
mail order houses. None of them whose 


literature I have seen, as yet have been! 


quite so brazen in the statement of the 
case as is indicated in the letter you got. 


stations, inspect stations for which 
licenses have been requested; check and 
make field investigations of emissions of 
stations, their external effects and inter- 
ference caused; investigate and report 
upon the characteristics of apparatus 
used in radio transmission and reception; 
report to the Commission through the 
director of radio violations of this act, 





|or of the rules, regulations or orders of 


chro- 
or 


canned vegetables, 830 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

The rates on canned pineapples are, 
British preferential, 4 cent per pound; 
general, 234 cents per pound. All other 
canned fruits are dutiable at 1% cents 
per pound under the British preferential 
and 2% cents under the general tariff. 
All dried fruits are free under the Bri- 
tish preferential, and dutiable at 2/3 
cent per pound under the general—un- 
changed except, on dates and figs, which 
were formerly dutiable at 40 cents per 
100 pounds under the preferential, and 
55 cents general. The rates on raisins 
are unchanged. 


| wise specified become dutiable under the 
| preferential tariff at 1/3 cent per pound, 
and under the general at % cent per 
}pound; malt flour containing less than 
50 per cent of malt, and also malt syrups 
and extracts, and grain molasses, are 
dutiable under the British preferential 
tariff at 3 cents per pound, plus 25 per 
cent ad valorem; and under the general 
tariff at 3 cents per pound, plus 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 


| All eggs not in the’ shell become 
|dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem under 
|the preferential, 25 per. cent under the 
jintermediate, and 30 per cent under the 
general. Yeast is free from British 
|sources, With the other rates unchanged. 
|The rates on butter are increased from 
4 cents-to 7 cents undewe the general 
tariff, from 4 cents to 6 cents under the 
| intermediate, and from 3 cents to 4 cents 





| tial, 


Anthracite coal remains free of duty. 
|The new rates on celluloid, partly manu- 
\factured, are: British preferential, free; 
|general, 10~per cent; On manufactured 
celluloid, British preferential, 15 per 
jeent; general, 35 per cent. Belting 
leather further finished than tanned, be- 
comes dutiable under the general tariff 
at 22% per cent ad valorem; British 
preferential rate, 10 per cent; and inter- 
mediate, “20 per cent. . 


Drawback Allowance 
For Chemical Containers 


Proposed new items provide for the 
granting of 99 per cent drawback of 
import duty on materials used in the 
jmanufacture of containers for nonalco- 
|holic preparations or chemicals for dis- 
infecting, dipping, or spraying, not 
jotherwise specified; materials, not other- 
| wise specified, for use only in producing 
}such products (item 219a); and 60 per 
|cent drawback on materials, including all 
|parts, when imported prior to July 1, 
/1932, and used in the manufacture of 
laircraft, not including engines, if 50 per 
cent of the cost of producing the finished 
articles has been incurred in Canada, 


Provision is also made for reductions 
from 99 per cent to 60 per cent in the 
amounts of drawback of duty on steel, 
|when used in the manufacture of files, 
augers, auger bits, bit braces, wrenches, 
hammers, or hatchets; and on hot rolled 
hexagon iron or steel bars when used 
in the manufacture of cold drawn or cold 
rolled iron or steel bars; and from 99 
|per cent to 40 per cent of the duty on 
steel when used in the manufacture of 
skates or bicycle chain. 


| An increased drawback from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the duty is granted 





ported prior to July 1, 1932, and used 
in the manufacture of engines for air- 
craft, provided that, after July 1, 1930, 
jat least 25 per cent of the cost of pro- 
|ducing the finished engine has been in- 
|curred in Canada. 

The basic -rate of the sales tax has 
| been reduced to 1 per cent. 

Provision is made for the granting of 
|a bounty of 49% cents per ton on bitumi- 
|nous coal mined in Canada, converted 
|into coke im Canada, and used in the 
|smelting of iron from ore, or in the pro- 
duction of steel. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 12.—-The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
| In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tarfff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
|purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise .imported into 
the United States, we have a’scertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ....««+- ~~ ..0: 
Belgium (belga) ...--+--+--.+. 





14,0870 
13.9512 








Whole malt and malt flour not hans | 


{on materials, including all parts, im- | 


shall have|the Commission or of the terms of con- 


i State of Missouri 
| 41/,% Bonds 


These bonds, for which the full faith and credit of the 
State are plecged, are direct general obligations 
of the State of Missouri, payable from unlimited 
ad valorem taxes on all the taxable property therein. 


li 


Due April 1, 1938-1941 
Prices to yield about 4.05% 


Complete circular on request . 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
: Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. Cc, 


| We are of the opinion that the evi- 
jdence of record, both with respect to 
|switching rates maintained at Louisville 
and those applying at various other 
points in the same general territory, war- 
| rants the conclusion that the proposed 
jcharge of $10 for switching between in- 
|dustries on respondent’s line at Louis- 
|ville and the Rock Island would be un- 
| reasonable, 
| We find that the proposed schedules 
|have not been justified. An order requir- 
ing their cancellation and discontinuing 
| this proceding will be entered. 





'Conferees to Hold Meeting 
| On Tariff Bill on May 13 


| Confereés on the tariff bill (H. R. 
| 2667) will meet May 13, Senator Smoot 
| (Rep.), of Utah, said orally May 12. 

| Mr. Smoot, who is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and also pre- 
}sides Over the conference, said that no 
}advances have been madé toward reach- 
|ing an agreement relative to the export 





|;debenture and flexible amendnients of 


|the Senate which have been rejected by 
the House, \ 


and field force to be appointed by the 
Commission. The members of said field 
force shall inspect and report upon all 
radio apparatus on vessels, aircraft, or 
other mobile craft, including automatic 
alarm signal devices on vessels, and at 
all land stations, and shall inspect all 





charge and supervision of an inspection| ditions of any license; and perform such | Singapore (dollar) .. 


other duties as may be prescribed by 
the Commission.” 

There are other provisions of the bill 
relating to the duties of the proposed 
director, specifying that matters of con- 
troversy which arise in his sphere of ac- 
tivities be referred to the Commission 


| trenamitting apparatus used at other for action. 





Bulgaria (lev) ......-.+++. 221 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... _ 2.9623 
Denmark (krone) ....-.--- . 26.7503 
England (pound) .....::-. 485.8532 
Finland (markka) ....:---- 2.5170 
France (franc) 1 8.9221 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 23.8609 
Greece (drachma) ...:.:--- 1.2956 
{Hungary (pengo) ....:-+--. 17.4787 
\Italy (lira) _.. roe £ 6.2424 
Netherlands (guilder)..... 40,2278 
Norway (krone) veeeee 26.7506 
| Poland (zloty) ....::06+5-- 11.2020 
| Portugal (esecudo) ...-..... 4.4979 
| Rumania (leu) .... 5954 
{Spain (peseta) ... 12,1831 
|Swedep (krona) 26.8292 
| Switzerland (franc) .....-- 19.3521 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .....+.- 1.7678 
|Hong Kong (dollar) ...--. 86.2464 
| China (Shanghai tael) ... . 45.5785 
| China (Mexican dollar) ... 82,7187 
|China (Yuan dollar) ...... 82.4166 
|India (rupee) ......::++++ 86,0717 
|Japan (yem) ......05+ 49.3843 

55.8833 
| Canada (dollar) . 99.8042 
|Cuba (peso) «<......:5++: . . 100.0218 
|Mexico (peso) .......:+++- 75575 
| Argentina (peso, gold) .... 7.0012 
Brazil (milreis) 11.8690 
| Chile (peso) vee 12.0736 
| Uruguay (peso). 92.6214 
Colombia (peso 96.3900 
Bar silver .._..... 41,6250 




















Each 
(In millions of dollars.) 














| 1 Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich. Atla. 
| Loans and investments—total 22,645 1,498 9,164 1,213 2,164 643 610 
Loans--total 2... ..cssesevees 16,852 1,153 6,836 912 1,518 485 479 
On securities ccocntest cen Laan 520 3,903 486 728 198 153 
All other oc ceeesesehe¢: ./ mn 633 2,933 427 790 287 326 
Investments—total .......-+ o> 8,798 845 2,328 301 646 157 131 
U, S, Govt. securities ..... 2,837 158 1,225 17 314 io: @ 
Other securities ..,....... 2,955 187 1,103 223 332 82 68 
Reserve with F. R, Bank.... 1,727 96 805 19 135 41 42 
ee ee area 218 15 60 13 27 11 9 
Net demand deposits .......- 13,327 892 6,014 715 1,041 344 331 
Time deposits oa aan date 7,079 479 1,947 298 966 242 242 
Government deposits .....++ 51 4 19 3 4 5 4 
Due from banks ...,,....++- 1,181 58 181 60 9R 59 69 
eee MAEMO)... Saal inad tae 924 124 1,017 167 233 99 106 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 79 4 32 4 9 6 9 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in 


Federal Reserve District om May 7, 1930. 


Chi. St. L. Minn, K.C. Dallas S.F. 
8,241 663 362 ©6658 462 1,968 
2,571 507 250 440 352 1,350, 
1,252 230 91 142 119 438 
1,319 277 159 298 233 ‘912 

670 156 113 «217 110 618 
314 40 61 95 67 349 
356 116 62 «122 44 269 
260 46 27 54 34 107 
36 6 5 10 1 17 
1,897 378 222 046 485 287 . 123 
1,195 230 129, 179 149 1,023 
2 1 ai) 1 8 5 
195 ~ 54 50 =—«118 66 174 
465 121 78 «192 88 233 


1 1 1 3 2 3 











| in like’ manner, 


AY 


Aeronautics Wori 


About 11 Per Cent to Be 
Spent on Civil Aviation in 
Year, Report to Depart- 
ment of Commerce States 





An aviation budget calling for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $40,000,000 
has been passed, by both houses of par- 


liament of Italy, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
and made public May 12. Approximately 
11 per cent of this will be expended on 
civil aviation, it was said. 

An increase of about $1,000,000 over 
the previous year is represented by the 
air budget, according to the statement. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Italy will spend approximately $40,- 
000,000 on aeronautics in the year 
1930-31, the aviation budget for this sum 
having recently been passed by both 
houses of parliament, according to a Te- 
port received in-the Department of Com- 
merce from the commercial attache at 
Rome, Mowatt M. Mitchell, + 


Increased by One Million 


Of this total approximately 11 per 
cent will be expended on civil aviation. 
The entire air budget represents an in- 
crease of approximately $1,000,000 over 
the previous year and the civil aviation 
increase alone is almost as large.” 

In the four years since the beginning 
of civil aviation in Italy the Tength@et 
routgs in operation has increased 3% 
times, the total distance flown 5% times, 
the nimber of passengers carried 5 
times, the amount of mail and newspa- 
pers carried 40 times and the weight of 
baggage and freight 11 times. 


In 1929 as) compared to 1928, th 
length of routes operating increase 
per cent, total mileage flown 48 per cen 
passengers carried 61 per cent, baggag 
and freight carried 57 per cent, whi! 
the quantity of mail and newspaper 
transported increased more than thres 
fold. The following figures demonstrat 
this growth: 


During 1929 a regularity of flight 
97 per cent was maintained, and as far 
is known, only one passenger has be, 
lost during the four years of Italian ci: 
aviation operation. 


18 Transport Lines Operating 


There are 18 civil transport lines 
operation covering practically the wh 
of Italy and a large part of the Medit. 
ranean basin. Passenger rates on th 
lines have recently been subject to hee 
reductions thus comparing favorably w’ 
railroad and steamship rates. 


A large part of the planes in operatic 
in Italy are of foreign name and desig 
In explanation of his attitude toward t: 
use of foreign planes the minister h 
stated that four years is a short time 
develop the type plane adapted to Ic 
distance flights with heavy loads such 
are required on the routes from Milan 
Rome, Rome to Venice and over the Al 
from Milan to Munich and from Veni 
to Vienna. 

It has been his policy to use foreig 
planes, made in Italy with Italian ca: 
ital, materials and-labor, rather than 
risks. He predicts that within a s°:4 
time Italy will develop and use her : 
equipment. 





Earnings of Western Uni: ? 
In First Quarter Revea/’ 





Current earnings of the Western’U! | 
Telegraph Company, as reported to 
Interstate Commerce Commission, w: 
made public on May 12 by the Commi 
sion as follows: 


Earnings 1930 1929 
March gross ..... . . . $11,369,676 $12,345,6° 
Net oper. revenues... 1,764,846 2,874,9 
Net oper. income ... 1,340,770 1,864,517 
Three months’ gross 32,826,325 34,854,563 
Net oper. revenues... 3,835,345 6,302,341 
Net oper. income 2,716,936 4,896,827 





Federal Reserve Bill 
Is Passed by Senate 





Government Pay Restored to 
Farm Loan Board Also 


Change in the method of election of 
¢lass “A” and “B” directors of Federal 
reserve banks, and a return to the origi- 
nal policy of the Government that the 
salaries and expenses of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board be paid by the United 
States, are provided in bills passed by 
the Senate May 12. 

The amendment to the Federal res#ve 
act (S. 4096), which was introduced by 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
amends section» 4 of the act to read as 
follows: 

“Any candidate having a majority of 
all votes cast im the column. of _ first 
choice shall be declared elected. If no 
candidate have a majority of all @he 
votes in the first column, then thre 
shall be added together the votes cast 





| by the electors for such candidates in 


the second column and the votes cast for 
the several candidates in the first col- 
umh. The candidate then having a ma- 
jority of the electors voting and the 


| highest, number of opmbined votes shall 


be declared elected. If no candidate have 


|}a majority of electors voting and the 


highest number of votes when the first 
and second choices shall have been added, 
then the votes cast in the third column 
for other choices shall be added together 
n and the candidate the 
having the highest number of votes she 
be declared elected. An immediate 1 
port of election shall be declared.” 

The Committee report on the bill | 
4028) amending the Federal farm | 
act says in part: 


“The original farm loan act provi 
that the salaties and expense of the F 
eral Farm Loan Board and of | 
registrars and examiners shall be ' 
by the United States, However, in 
—seven years afterward—the law 
amended whereby the farm loan. sys 
was required to bear these charges, 
now desired that the Government re 
to its original policy. . 

“If this bill is enacted, about 58 , 
cent of the operating expenses will . 
borne by the Treasury and 42 per ce 
by the banks themselves. There has bee 
considerable additional expense in con 
nection with the reorganization of the 
Federal farm loan system, in. order to 
put it on a more permanent a Katis- 
factory basis, and the enactme his 
bill will be of material assistance ng 
these lines.” 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PereseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


State Finance 





Collections : 
Audits in More Than 100 Failures 



















































































Some Improvement 
« In Business Reported 
In St. Louis District 


Federal Reserve Bank Says, | 
However, That-Volume of 
Trade and Industry'Is Now 


a! 





nations of 70 ‘Sale-asset? Trusts and Guaranty Fund 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln, May 12. z 


A, C. Shallenberger, chief examiner ap-{on all of the trusts. This will show in 
pointed by Governor A. J. Weaver, under| summary form. the book value of the 
authority of an act of the legislature of | assets taken over by the commission, the 
Lower Than in 1929 1929, for an audit of failed State banks,| price bid therefor, the amount realized 

has issued a statement summarizing the| thereon, the expenses incurred in the 

: activities of his department. He ex-| realization, the estimated cash value of 
[Continued from. Page 1.] plains more than 100 failed banks have|the remaining assets on Dec. 31, 1929, 

the same as in February, though meas- | been audited and the examiners are now| the amounts already refunded to the de- 
urably below the total in March last) completing the audit of 70 “sale-asset”| positors’ guaranty fund and the esti- 








year. Certain specialty makers, nota-| trusts which were created by an amend-| mated future refund which may be ex- 
bly of stoves and implements, increased | ment to the bank guaranty law. pected from these trusts for the benefit; a statem 
their operations, while curtailment was He states auditors are engaged in ex-| of all unpaid depositors who are to be | banking 


reported by other plants. 


The general employment situation was 
also spotted, and showed no marked 
change as a whole from the month be- 

. fore. Outdoor work reduced the num- 
ber of idle common laborers, while the 
average number of unemployed factory 
and building workers remained about 
stationary. There was an increase in 
the surplus of clerical help and miscel- 
laneous workers. In all States of the 
district the supply of farm help is ade- 
quate, with an overplus reported in scat- 
tred localities: 


As reflected by sales of department | 
stores in the principal cities in March, 
the volume of retail trade was 10.7 per 
cent smaller than for the same month 
a year ago. Combined sales of all whole- 
sale_lines investigated showed a de- 
erease of 8.3 per cent in March under 
the same month in 1929. Debits to check- 
ing accounts in March, as reported by the 
large centers were larger by 12.9 per 
cent than in February, but 12.9 per cent 
smaller than in March a year ago. The 
amount of savings deposits increased .9 
per cent between Mar. 5 and Apr. 2 and 
on the latter date reached the highest 
figure this year. The total, however, was 
4.9 per cent below that on Apr. 3, 1929. 

Aside from a slight pickup in demand 
for domestic sizes, occasioned by the 
. old snap in late March, the bituminous 
, «coal market continued quiet. There was 
a deeline in production’ in all the chief 
fields of the district, despite which fact 
mine operators experienced difficulty in 
placing their full current output. Due 
to smaller production of prepared sizes, 
however, screenings were stronger than 
heretofore, though demand for steaming 
fuel failed to increase in volume. 


Future Requirements Neglected 


Contracting for future requirements, 
which at this time of year is usually an 
> important factor in the market, was much 
* Jess in evidence than during past sea- 
‘ sons. As has been the case in recent 

months, industrial users and retailers are 

satisfied to deal in the open market, and 
there was little disposition to augment 
storage stocks. Absence of labor trou- 
bles in the industry, coupled with effi- 
cient transportation service, tended to 
hold down future commitments to a mini- 
mum. Such contracting as was reported 
vas at a reduction in prices, except in 
7). the case of steaming coal. For the coun- 
try as a whole, production of bituminous 
coal during the present calendar year to 
Apr. 5, approximately 81 working days, 
4, amounted to 131,726,000 tons, against 
5 145,762,000 tons for the corresponding 
sf Pperiod in 1929, and 135,156,000 tons in 


i) 


paid from the depositors’ final settlement 
fund created by the last legislature, 
which met in special session in March, 
1930. 

A number of auditors have been en- 
gaged for some time on the audit of 
the guaranty fund itself, which covers 
the handling of all of the moneys col- 
lected and disbursed by the secretary | 
of the department of trade and com- p 
merce for this fund. — This’ audit will | 
cover the entire period during which the | 
guaranty fund was im existence—from 
1911 to 1930—and involves over $16,- 
500,000. 

It is the purpose of the auditors to 
account for the total amount of money 
assessed and collected from the various 
State banks during the period named, 
less refunds, and to ascertain whether 
or not.the disbursements were legal- and’ 
proper and that the balance of the cash | 
which should be an hand is in fact. on 


amining into the guaranty fund itself, 
from its creation in 1911 down to 1930, 
when it was repealed. This involves the 
handling of $16,500,000, mostly in the 
form of nssessments paid by State banks, 
he added. 

Mr. Shallenberger’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The auditors are just completing the 
audit of 70 “sale-asset” trusts, which 
represent assets which had been pur- | 
chased by the guarantee fund com- | 
mission from receivers of failed banks, 
as providd for under section 32, chap- 
ter 191, Sessions Laws for 1923. These 
assets were acquired by the commission 
from the receivers of failed banks at 
public sale.. The law provided for th 
giving of the commission’s receipts to 
the receivers, which were considered by | 
them the same as cash. 


Reason for Law 
Is Set Forth 


The reason for this law was primarily 
to allow the receivers to dispose of re- 
maining assets of their trusts, so that 
they could proceed against the stock- 
holders for their double liability for 
stock ownership. The assets were then 
disposed of or realized upon by the 
commission through its agents and the 
cash received, less the expenses in-| 
curred, is refundable to the depositors’ | 
guaranty fund for the benefit of other 
claimants against that fund. 

The auditors have been engaged for 
some time in auditing these 70 trusts 
and have carefully scrutinized the 
transactions of the commission in dis- 
posing of these assets, the handling of 
the cash, etc. A separate report has 
been made on each trust and submitted 
to the chief examiner, showing the trans- 
actions of the commission in connection 
with each one and the various details 
of interest to the pulic and others con- 
cerned. = 

A ‘complete report is being prepared 


| .Mr. 
full text: 


leted. 


1929, the 


is noted. 


| 


decrease 





been collected will also be verified. 


Complete Revort 
Will Foltow Audit 


When the audit the fund is com- 
pleted, a complete report will be made} 
thereon, giving all the facts of interest 
in connection therewith. 


The audit of the administration fund 
of the.old guarantee fund commission has 
also been started, which fund is used 
for the purpose of defraying the expense | 
of the guarantee fund commission in 
handIfhg the affairs of the various failed | 
banks which have been turned over to | 
them, and also the “sale-asset” trusts. 

The various benks and trusts under 
|the control or supervision of the com- | 
mission are assessed their. pro rata share 
of the administration expense, which con- 
sists of salaries, office expense, traveling 
expense, etc. These assessments will all | per bank 
be checked against. the books of the com- | 


| The ot 





¢ 
law was 


4 


’ 








|ascertain that they were legal 
| proper. A summary will be made of | position. 
e | these transactions for the information of 
Cal 


Silver Imports of India 
Show Sharp Decreas 


' 
| the public and others interested. \ 
The audit of the failed-banks is also 
being continued and reports are being 
rendered from time to time to the chief 
examiner for his consideration. Any vio- 
lations of law where it is believed that 
prosetution for criminal acts is possible | 
fare set forth, and recommendations as | 
to possible recoveries through eivil ac- 
j tions are also sét out in the reports. | 
Over 100 bafhks have already been au- | 
dited, or are in process at this time, in | 
addition to the 70 “sale-asset” trusts 
mentioned heretofore. | 





Silver imports into India during the} 
seven days ended May 7 totaled 515,000 
ounces, of which amount 390,000 came 
from London and 125,000 from Mar- 
seilles, says a cable dispatch to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its. Bombay 
office. During the seven days ended 
Apr. 30 imports totaled 4,182,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Apr. 30 totaled 
1,072,200,000 rupees, as compared with | 
1,066,400,000 on Apr..22. Bullion in re- 
serve on Apr. 30 was the same as on! 
Apr. 22, namely, 33,800,000 rupees. ' 

Silver stocks on May 7 were estimated ! 
at 2,700 bars,*as compared with 3,000 
bars on Apr. 80. The total offtake for 
the five days was 800 bars, as compared | 
with 1,400 for the seven days. ended! 
Apr. 30. The market is quiet, with lit} 
tle activity. The exchange was closed | 
due to the hartel (sympathetic strike). 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Cs Ee 


ay | 


fixed. 


Railroads operating in this district 
i¢ Eevee a smaller volume of freight traf- 

c handled than‘uring the same period 
, ‘ast year or in 1928. Decreases extended 
m; to all classifications, but were most 
Le:"arked in coal, coke, ore and grain and 
sc ‘rain products categories. Combined 
y yiherchandise and miscellaneous freight 
o: made a relatively better showing than 
y other classifications. For the country as | 
* a whole loadings of revenue freight for 
'° the first 13 weeks this year, or to March 

- 29, totaled 11,270,011 cars, against 12,- 
153,528 cars for the corresponding period 
in 1929, and 11,792,196 cars in 1928. 

The St. Louis Terminal Railway As- 
sociation, which handles interchanges for 
28 connecting lines, interchanged 220,296 
loads in March, against 192,513 loads in 
February and 255,717 loads in March, 





et al. 


U.S. Treasury | 
Statement | 


May 9 
Made Public May 12 











Receipts 


weathet during March. City retail mer- | . 
Customs receipts 


chants report-collections on deferred pay- | : 
ment accounts backward. | Internal revenue receipts: 
Wholesalers in the large centers re- | Income tax tases 
ported March settlements generally be- | Misc. internal revenue 
low estimates. Boot and shoe and dry | Miscellaneous receipts + .. 
goods wholesaling interests, with whom | 
April is an important collection month, | 


$1,994,140.01 | 
| No. 
565,733.87 
1,007,853.95 
456,724.41 


signed 


Total ordinary receipts. 4,024,452.24 


| Chief Examiner Reports Auditors Now Working on Exami-| Show Stead 


Court Rooms, 
Examiner Bardwell. 
No, 23279.—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


& Squeri et al. v. 
Santa Fe Railway et al. 
No. 2.—Glas Bloom Co. et al. v. Asherton 
& Gulf Railway et al., are assigned for 
hearing May 19 at Chicago, Ill., before 
Examiner Cheseldine. 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket 
3446.—Plasterboard between 
Southern territory, is assigned for 
ing May 19 at 233 Broadway. New 
N. Y., before Examiner Crowley. 
22260.—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Pennsylvania Railroad et @l., as- 
19 is cancelled and re- 
assigned for May 21 at Washington be- 
fore Commissioner Meyer and Assistant | 
aaa rageuney Director Burnside. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


: ‘|Minnesota State 
Of Nebraska State Banks Completed | Banks Are Said to 


y Growth 





i 


Says, 





Demand Deposits Only Item 
Not Appearing Favorable, 
Commissioner 
Comment on Report 


in 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, May 12. 


ent May *10 by A. 
commissioner, 


statement follows 


Banks Are Listed 


date of the previous call. 


in 


| The tabulation of the State bank call, 
as of Apr, 14, 1930, has just been com- 


The report shows that there are now 
761 State banks, savings banks and trust 
companies, or 29 less than on Dec. 31,| 


In comparing the present call with the | 
| call of Dec. 31, 1929, a seasonal decrease 


. in favor of the tax is determined as 
Minnesota State banks are steadily | ¢ oat ceiort 


strengthening their position, according to 
J: Veigel, 
in commenting 
on the consolidated report of condition as 
of the date of the latest call, Apr 14. 
| The only item which does not appear to 
| be favorable, he stated, is the seasonal 
| drop in demand depositsy 


Veigel’s 





The total deposits decreased 


of $3,462,000. 


h 


Bonds Show increase 


only $27,892,000. 


in average deposits. 





endar of Hearings 


Is Announced by I. C, C. 





[Continued from Page 10.) 


fish Railroad et al., assigned for May 17 . 
is postponed to a date to be hereafter | suant to the final orders of the United 


|from $390,971,000, to $387,508,000, or a 


The checking accounts and cashier’s 
checks show a decrease of about $5,100,-! filed. 
| deposit. The assessments made against | 000, while the savings-accounts and cer- | act of 1928; article 501, Regulations 74. 
the various going banks which have not | tificates of deposit show an increase of | 
$2,600,000. ‘ 
; er real estate shows a reduc- 
| tion of $253,000. This account has shown | taxes and ordinary and necessary busi- 

a steady reduction for five years, and| 
is now about one-half of the amount 
j carried in other real estate in 1925. 
The bills payable show a F@duction of 
| $653,000, leaving only $1,420,000 in bilis| enue act of 1928; articles 121, 122 and| 

payable and rediscounts, which is the| 151 Regulations 74. 
| lowest for years. ; 


United States bonds show an increase 
| of $1,404,000, and other bonds an in- 
crease of $2,580,000. 

The cash reserve on hand was $49,216,- | 1925, $9,517.39; 1926, $7,699.78. 
000, while the legal reserve re 


No. 22680.—Green Bay, Port Huron & De- 
troit Steamship Co. v. 
Railroad Corvoration et al,. assigned for 
hearing on May 19 at the United States 

Green Bay, Wis., before 


Arcade & Attica 


No. 23279, Sub. No. 1.—Trautman 


No. 23279, 


for May 


points 


Atchison, Topeka & | 


Sub. 


No. 
in 
ear- 
ork, 


929. : . ‘{|report payments to Apr. 15 in meas- Public debt receipts : 355,455.00 | 3424.—Hides, pelt and skins from El Paso, 
the interchange amounted to 64,633 loads, |Urably smaller volume than a year ago. Balance previous day... 116,13,649.95 | Tex. and Now, Merieg points to, Kansas 
which compares with 64,274 loads during | There has been further good liquidation; 7...) 119.533,557.19| ond. assigned for hearing on May 19 at 

* the corresponding period in March, and| im the tobacco and rice areas, following | aot tr Sae99009%-2") EL Paso, Tex., before Examiner T. B. 

70,280 loads during the first nine days marketing of those crops. _,Manufac- | Expenditures Johnston, 

of April, 1929.. Passenger traffic of the turers and distributors of building ma- |General expenditures $9,683,990.42 | No. 22317.—Illinois Clay Products Co. v. 


Interést on public debt.. 725,603.49 


reporting lines in March was’ 10 per cent terials continue to complain of backward | 


: | * ssi d for oral argument May 19 at 
adilow Than. that af the same math 01 Cee. 7 : . | Refunds of receipts ..... 269,448.88 | Washington before Division 5. 
year ago. Estimate ' tonnage af the Fed- Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- Panama Canal....... 3,613.09 | No. 21955.—Darling and Co. v. Bangor & 
eral Barge Line, between St. Louis and eral Reserve District in March, accord- | Operations in spec. accts 404,803.09} Aroostook’ Railroad et al. No. 22332.— 
aay Peltniee i, March wa 70,300 tons, | ™& _to Dun’s, numbered 133, involving Adjusted serv. certif. fund 84,390.20} American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al. | 
' against 75 987 tone te February and liabilities of $2,419,565, against 102 fail- Civil serv. ret. furrt. .. 94,872.83 | “v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
~ 164.483 t rt March, 1929 : ures in February, with liabilities of $6,- Invest. of trust funds.... $44,075.59| et al., are assigned for oral argument 
’ een ’ ; 029,700, and 123 failures, for a total of —_—_—_—_——|_ Mgy 19 at Washington before Division 5. 


Collections Less Satisfactory 

Reports relative to collections reflect 
generally less satisfactory conditions 
than existed earlier this year, and dur- 
4 ing the corresponding period a year and 
two years ago. Retailers in both the 
large cities and ‘the country complain 
of backwardness in payments. In the 


$1.897,665, in March, 1929. Total ordinar 
The average daily circulation in the | Other public deb 

United Siates during March was $4,534,- | Balance today 

000,000, against $4,556,000,000 jn Febru- 

ary and $4,709,000,000 in March, 1929. Total 


expend. 11,560,797.59 | No. 
t expend. 204,995.50 | . 
.... J07,767,764.10 


119,538,557.19 


No. 





case of country stores the slowness was 
accounted for partly by preoccupation of 
pring work and inclement 


farmers with 
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. ; RESOURCES Total 
‘ f SOR CIMBINIRS OOREROROEN) 5 ics cc Hass $040.02 60:5 andden tavebpe ope edeccccececncce oo, eOphaenten 
—Oor- Ree OPUEENES SEO VOROUAGUD OUUETOIOD 8 5 xc cc's +55 bag vawind teens secs sb tne ceesseedoncnue 4,085,006 
. Other securities oo... 6cccssccabecccacs ds PEC SS Rash UGA SC CER Ag AERC RE tN S Roner beeen +» °5851,908 
State Banks aes TONES BUG 1HPENEMONEE oie koi s a chcvey boas bendeedescece EP cies van cde d ae ctlen «+ 35,055,697 
Customers’ liability on account of acceptances ......++geeeeeeeecceeees Lad (ois ai wre Siete 1,111,153 
Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, New York Renieng: bause, Sarpiture nd Bxtwsres. ices vec ewccns a ahig Ra Pale wees GE ~~ ‘ é or 
- Conk in sot Rss Rie ais ohie ce tan, on add » Sh Galiphiote date Gai ees Taek ceneeasn Tab 496,633 
. w eserve wit OREE DORRETS DORN hie iis vats: o's isis 0.4.4. 09'0 0d ban ewer easren so Ode Th ts ver .. 2,352,738 
pera nenn: weet = Sayin bank Bank Items with Federal reserve banks in process of collection ........ bs Mressieds idbwaie sec 719,201 
A Trost C os oS bask J aeat Mer inam Seah Mabinn th RIAUEN ERACODY cn. sco c vos okies ct.cndicteecccee cree Reece kere onan 1,901,517 
R a e Neobvitle Nashville, consoli- | Due from banks in foreign countries (including own branches) ......ccccececeeceeeeee sé7.472 
: oon 4 the Fanhens Bank 6 Trust Exchanges for clearing house and other checks on local banks .........eeeeeeeeeeeees 1,616,954 
q Company, same place, under latter name Outside checks and other cash items ............4.. a ah o> eRe aes ik $20 buds Was ow eich 65,331 
Key ays H.W Koe ue, kate oniint Redemption fund and due from United States treasurer ..........000 ccc eee ee $2,823 
LC eRRRAs. Be Ws ASOROKS;. DARE S- | Acceptances of other banks and bills of exchange ér drafts sold with endorsement ... 612,193 
sioner. has announced: Citizens State Bank, | gecuritiés borrowed ....... ssh Deihsidly Cid drys Ans Jena) EM Aba ai ERA Melb» beds OSIGS 6 A 25,744 
\ Blue Rapids, closed. SURAE TURNBEA. Gs Meise fs.0 ts givpleg somthin i te Mgt sabe ot hede Tie hsomhh « Sea ndaenee 231,482 
r pehvaeke: George W. Words, bank gow: ; ? pi a a ae GS ae ee 
1, missioner, has anfiounced: Citizens State ' 5 7 
Hanks, asdtecd; reopeued, OT" RS LS Ae RATT Leek cs kace'sheaet tel Mest ieeint oi OR ee 45,860,379 
$. Bank - Florence, Omaha, closed for~re- LIABILITIES 
( organization, inaid { TE 
sei cee Wodies deceuts A: Weedertek, cuneuitte Capital stock peld ; in ingens sees eraene al odie waves sind op Sa RK AA halls oN ik bain d din kia iN Pn Py tH 
;(tendent of banks, has announced: Equitable | Undivided profits—net .......-.---+-+ssssscscsceseevcccceerereeccrletee eset eee rete ee, 956,053 
(Trust Company, New York City, organiza- | Reserves for dividends, contingenciesy etc. .............55 Jka IMs chblanibint ds i vdabace’ . 76,610 
ojtion certificate filed for examination, capi- | Reserves for interest, taxes and other expenses accrued and MMR atk es i slewadae te ‘ 75,896 
Rij tal, $1,000,000, Due to Federal reserve: banks ..............ssee00% ns ERE ENR A wT a 51,915 
of Huguenot Trust Company, New Rochelle, | Due to other banks in United States .. Seal a. heise hams CCEOEK thas De cocccccceescs 3,204,916 
fir application, for branch at North Avenue) fue to banks in foreign countries (including own branches) ......... Saab L's Dheabsens 498,075 
tl sand Fifth Avenue filed. | Certified ie GRU! GU AMe « OURRBRMNIN, 5 5 6'ss-s.0s-a-010. 60h ain sa 60. 0a'e as Fabiwecd ann 1,134,283 
li’ Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, Cash letters of credit and travelers’ checks outstanding ...... See eee le a a 25,038 
wbranch authorized at 815 Franklin Avenue. | D@mand deposits *... eras pea hace Suh abt he ante eee eee ts Line cee 17,078,905 
th Irving Trust Company, New York City,|‘Time deposits ............... VAG « WO aise La RS TSE ete bate eats ets 18,518,731 
py, branch authorized at 311 Kings Highway, | United States deposits ©... ........ 0... cccccceeeeeeece sec seceubetstertssesssvereeennas 324,893 
‘* Brooklyn. - — AN MORRINE so pass dios akinsar vad eecs Oe het CY seubieblackelkca'k MERU thava waa a cath 35,836,156 
/ State Banking Company, New York City, | Agreements to repurchase United States Government or other securities sold 66,214 
‘\* branch authorized at 436 86th Street, | Bills payable and rediscounts: 
ic Brooklyn, With PAGES) "WAROEUO™ BURA) S dis Pie aid 56's Ge Ra dis 090 ac vO dw hale bNee oR asia wee 206,124 
t Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, is WTR 3) oan bin ot 0 and wail « sales , e ik 140,467 
New York City, application for branch at | Acceptances of other banks and bills sold with endorsement ..........scseeeeesees 612,193 
185 Madison Avenue, conditioned upon dis- | Acceptances executed for customers ...............0005 eena thiae CAT ies tes oa sea 1,125,907 
ntinuance of branch at 136 East 34th Acceptances executed by other banks for account of reporting banks eeeceeece 24,654 
reet. National-ban notes outstanding ..... vy 647,481 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, | Securities borrowed ...........+. 25,744 
w York City, application for branch at! Other liabilities .4.........005 239,961 
rieste, Italy, ae jemage penne oh Milan. pans — 
Italy, and application for branch at Great Total. oe casenses dni it ne ohn nniatibietiee ss oiils's vel oo Cadteanalon a nA diien dedi se bahheiee 8 7 
Falls, -Mont., to replace branch at Butte, mi : : sone. ars 
Mont, Number of banks PLAIANeeseseepteFereesensrerrcensenrereasensaewessaseereresed ener 8,406 


Baltimore & 
Railroad Company et al. 


No. 21931, 











Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway et al., 


1931.+-Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. | 
Ohio Chicago Terminal 


Sub. 


1.—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad et al., are assigned for oral ar- 


| 
{ 


| 





quired by | 


The average deposits for each state|from the reported gross incomes of the 
bank and trust company in the State is! amounts of interest paid which, after 
now $509,223, as compared with $501,-| field investigation and review in the Bu 
245, before or a gain of about $8,000,| reau, it is determined were capitalized: 


| 


ch Everything in this report is favorable,| revenue acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 
; mission and the disbursements from the |-with the exception of the seasonal drop | 
|fund will also be scrutinized in order to|in demand deposits, and shows that the 
and|banks are steadily strengthening their | 
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| assessment is due to a reduction of the 


|for depreciation since it is determined. | 


| Ow _____ 
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Resources 


S. 181). ‘ 
G. L. Rickard Estate 

Estate of George L. Rickard, New 
York Trust Company, executor, New 
York. An overassessment of income tax 


y 
d 


a 
a 


follows: 1928, $25,874.97. $ 


Of the above overassessment, the 
amount of $14,105.93 is caused.by the re- 
duction of the reported profit derived 
from the sale of the shares of stocks of 
certain domestic corporations since, after 
a thorough field investigation of the tax- 
payer’s books of accounts and records, it 
is determined that the cost of such stocks 
was materially understated and the re- 
ported profit overstated in the return 
filed. Section 22 (a), revenue act of 
1928; article 51, Regulations 74. 

The amount of $9,204.69 of the over- 


0 


t 
r 
si 
¢c 
amount of capital net gain reported and 
to the transferring of a portion of the 
profit realized from the sales of certain | 
assets from capital net gain to ordinary 
income since a field examination of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records discloses 
that a portion of the gain reported was 
not received from the sale of capital as- 
sets and represented crdinary net income 
and that the reported capital net gain 
was erroneously overstated in the return 
Section 101(a) and (c), revenue 


The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $2,564.35 results from the 
allowance of additional deductions for 


ness expenses. After an extensive field | 
investigation it is determined that the| 
foregoing items were understated in the 
return filed. Section 23(a) and (c), rev- 


| 
Peninsular Telephone Co. | 
Peninsular Telephone Company, | 
Tampa, Fla. Overassessments of in-| 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer are} 
determined as follows: 1924, $5,011.47; 


The entire above overassessments are 
caused by the allowance of deductions 


by the taxpayer. Sections 234(a) (2), 
121 and 561, Regulations 65 and 69. 
G. C._M. 3234 (C. B. VII-1, 124:) 
Reid Wrecking Co. i 
Reid Wrecking Campany and subsid- 
iary, care Reid Transit Company (suc- | 
cessor), Port Huron, Mich. Overassess- | 
ments of income taxes in favor of the| 
taxpayers are determined as follows: | 
Reid Wrecking Co., 1917, -$3,139.86; 
Spokane Steamship Co., 1917, $324.41; 
Reid, Wrecking Co., 1918, $302,186.86. 
The overassessments are made pur- 


1 


States Board of Tax Appeals entered | 
in the instant case Docket Nos. 28536 | 
for the year 1917 and 32480 for the year | 
1918. , 
Covington Machine Co. | 
Covington Machine Company, Coving- 
ton, Va. An overassessment of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $23,044.06. | 
The overassessment is made pursuant | 
to the final order of the United States | 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- ! 
stant case, Docket No. 18954. 
P. & W. Va. Railway 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 


t 





way Company, Pittsburgh. Overassess- Mey 27, 1929. 
ments of income tax in favor of the tax- the above overassessment the 
payer are determined as follows: 1926, amount of $187,656.37 is caused by the 


$23.932.23; 1927, $22,679.60. 
The entire overassessments are caused |! 
by the allowance of additional deductions | } 


after an extensive field examination and 
a comprehensive review in the Bureau, 
that the deductions claimed in the jre- 
turns filed were less than the reasonable 
allowances authorized by section 234 
(a) (7), revenue “act of 1926 and the! 
regulations promulgated thereunder. 1+ 
J. C. Shaffer 


J. C. Shaffer, Evanston, Ill. Over-| 
assessments of income tax in favor of 


I 


I 





| 
gument May 19 at Washington before | 
Division 5. 

No, 22071.—Atwood Farmers Oil Co. et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., is assigned for oral argument May 
19 at Washington before Division 5. 

No. 22260.—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al., as- 
signed for hearing May 10 at Washing- 
ton before Commissioner Meyer and As- 
sistant Director Burnside. 


Condition Statement of Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System 


partment of ‘the Treasury of the Condition on March 27, 1930 of All Mem ber Banks of the Federal Reserve System (7,311 
National Banks and 1,095 State Banks) by Districts, the Amounts Expressed in Thousands of Dollars. 











Rebates of Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bu-|the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
reau of Internal Revenue in adjustment | 1914, $19,282.87; 1915, $6,782.06; 1916, 
of claims of tax overassessments are | $16,079.49; 1922, $10,872.93. 
summarized as follows in full text: 

The overassessments represent defici-} 1914, 1915 and 1916, represent deficien- 
encies in taxes together with interest and! cies in tax with interest collected after | 
penalties collected after the expiration of | the expiration of the statutory period of 
the statutory period of limitations pro-| limitations provided therefor. 
vided therefor. Section 667, revenue act| 607, revenue act of 1928; Bowers v. New 
of 1928; Russell v. United States’ (278 U. 
(273 U. S, 346). 


the exhaustion of the Mar. 1, 1913, valu- 


mined taht the amount allowed 
prior audit (upon which a deficiency in 
tax and interest was assessed), was in- 
adequate. 


D., 4055, C: B. VI-2, 63), Regulations 62. 
John C. Shaffer v. Commissioner, 9 B. 
T. A. 504. | 


present overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 


An overassessment of income and excess 
pr 
detérmined as follows: 1918, $31,849.92. 


determination of the profits tax liability 
under the provisions of sections 327 and | 
328, revenue act of 1918, due to the/| 
existence 
affecting 
extent th 
computed without the benefit, of such | 
sections it would work upon thé taxpayer 
an. exceptional hardship évidenced by a 
gross disproportion between the tax so} 
computed without the benefit of section | 
327 andthe tax computed by reference 
to the representative corporations speci- 
fied under section 328. Section 327 (d), 
revenue act of 1918; appeal of G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation and 
Vancouver Home Company, 4 B. T. A 
525. 


| and profits taxes and interest in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
Oct. 12, 1917, to July 31, 1918, $55,946.84; 
July 31, 19 
31, 1922, $1,658.41. 


ant to the final orders of the 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case, Docket Nos. 20185 for 
1918 and 24309 for 1922. 


overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1920, $26,700.22. 


to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case, Docket No. 25809. 


ton, 


mined as follows: May 31, 1924, $42,- 
662.83 7 May 31, 1925, $35,582.22; May 31, 
1926, $116,333.23. 


return filed to ‘reflect all items of gross 


ance with the method of accounting regu- 


| adjustments are made only after a thor- 
}ough and complete field examination of 
the taxpayer’s books of account and} 


provisions of sections 212(b) and 232 of 


‘amounting to $6,921.91 results from the| 


closing invegtory for the fiscal year ended 
| May 81, 1926, since after careful investi- 
| gation it is determined that the inventory 
| was overstated. : 
jaccordingly and the closing inventory | 
| valuation used in the.present audit is the 
|same as that used in the determination 
|of the tax liability for the subsequent 
| year. 

- 1926; article 1612, Regulations 69. | 


C 


The overassessments for the years 


Section 


ork and Albany Lighterage Company | 


Of the above overassessment for the 
ear 1922, the amount of $8,785.04 is 
ue to the allowance of a deduction for 


tion of a certain leasehold, since after 
thorough field investigation of the tax- 
ayer’s accounting records, it is deter- 
in a 


| 


Section 214 (a), revenue act | 
f 1921; article 163 (as amended by T. | 


The balance of the overassessment for 
he year 1922, amounting to $2,087.89, 
epresents the remission of interest as- | 
érted on a previously assessed defi- 
iency, “since the determination of the 


Hawaiian Sugar, Co. | 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, 





ts taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 


The overassessment is made pursuant | 


to the final order of the United States | 
Board ef Tax Appeals entered in the in- | 
stant case for the above year, Docket! 
No. 17551. | 


Indian Packing Co. | 
Indian Packing Company, Chicago, Ill. | 


An overassessment of incomé and profits | 
taxes in. favor of the taxpayer is deter- | 
mined as follows: 1918,*$32,567.24. 


| 


The overassessment is caused by a re- | 


of an abnormal condition 
the taxpayer’s capital to the 
at if the profits taxes were 


Brewer-Titchener Corp. 


Brewer-Titchener Corporation, Cort- 
and, N. Y. Overassessments of income 


29 


“6, 


$5,943.10; Aug. 1 to Dec. | 


The overassessments are made pursu- 
United 


Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Company, St. Louis. An 


The overassessment is made pursuant 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Anderson, Clayton & Company, Hous- 
Tex. Overassessments of income 
axes in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 


A hearing was held'| 


orrection of amounts reported in the 


ncome and the proper deductions there- 
rom upon the accrual basis in accord- 


arly employed by the taxpayer. Such 


records, and are in accordance with the! 


he revenue acts of 1924 and 1926, and 


The balance of the overassessments 


revision of the reported valuation of the 


The valuation is made 





Section 205 of the revenue act of 


| 
| 
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War Claims. 


Committee Favors. 


000, as authorized by the settlement o 
war claims act of 1928, would be pro= 
videt by a resolution (H. Jd. Res.. 328)” 
j 
| House Committee on Ways and Means. 


| Ogden L. Mills, the Assistant to the Sec- 
| retary, E. C. Alvord, and the Special As- 


/had been the plan to include the authori- | 
| zation of the payment of this sum in the. 77 


-| session of Congress. 


|House that this authorization in the 
| deficiency bill would be in order, but, he 


| legislation. 


| arate legislation. ~ 
| Chicago, 


|of war claims act o ick 
|would make possible the raising of @ 


the regulations promulgated thereunder. | *° procure @ picture of the company 


ja brief period of about two months, it 
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one 


Bill Providing Func 
To Pay War Clain 
Appropriation, Autho 

In 1928, Advocated 


Mr. Mills in Order 
Avoid Interest Cost 








Immediate appropriation of $50,000.- 


ust ordered’ favorably reported by the 


The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 


sistant ‘to. the Secretary, Samuel \G, 
Clawson, appeared before the Committee 
and explained the need for the appro= ~~ 
priation. 4 
Mr. Mills Explains Measure 

Mr. Mills told the Committee that the. 
act of 1928 provided that $100,000,000 be 
uthorized to be appropriated for claims~ 
cmeriad by the acktian, of which °$25,- 
000,000 could be paid immediately for 
tentative claims awarded on a ratable 
basis, and that $25,000,000 more was au- 
thorized to be appropriated but not to 
be paid immediately. The other _$50,- 
000,000, he said, was not to be available ~~ 
until after the date on which the awards — 
of the arbiter would be certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. : 

Mr. Clawson explained that the indica- 
tion is at preseht that the certification 
will be made in the next few months, and 
that if the $50,000,000 is not made avail- 
able, it will be necessary for the Govern= — 
ment to pay interest on the unpaid 
claims awarded. He said he based his 
belief that the certification will be made 
within the next few months on the 
grounds that it is understood the Gov- 
ernment will file its brief by June 2. He 
said he also understood that the employes 
working on this matter will be dismissed 
at,about that date. 

Mr. Mills told the Committee that it 





' 


deficiency bill which the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will report to the 
House for action before the close of this. — 


Seeks to Avoid Delay 
He was told by the Speaker of the 


said, in crder to save any parliamentary 
situation which might cause the authori- 
zation to be held up, he wanted separate 


Representative Garner (Dem.), .of 
Texas, minority leader of the House, 
declared that if the Speaker had ‘stated 
that this authorization would be in order 
if placed in the coming, deficiency bill, 


; g: , 
to put it in there instead of asking tep- 


Representative Chindblom (Rep.?, of 
read a portion of the settle nent 
f 1928, which he said 


point ‘of order if the authorization is 
included in the deficiency bill. Mr. Gar-_ 
ner said he had no objection to the pas- 
sage of the resolution under considera- 
tion, and the Committee ordered - it 
favorably reported. 





Progress of Chain Store 
Inquiry Reported to Senate 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

plans were made for continuing the work 
in an agricultural section. After con- 
siderable study Des Moines, lowa, was 
selected and preliminary work begun 
there. The actual work of pricing began 
on Mar. 27, 1930, and is still in progress | 
at this writing. J ; 

The Des Moines study will include not 
only the city proper, but also a number 
of the smaller towns in the marketing 


area tributary thereto, the purpose bers 
of 


price situation in the smaller towns © 
the agricultural region of the middle 
west. el 
Additions to the staff made during the 
month of March will permit work to bi 
carried on more rapidly, and it is ho 
to complete two or three more cities 
fore the close of the calendar year 1980. — 
Anothtr branch of the inquiry on which 
considerable progress has been made is — 
the matter of the organization and opera- 
tion of chain stores. This study was 
begun as soon as a competent field man — 
became available in the latter part of © 
1929. While the limited force available” | 
has precluded the assignment of more 
than one man to this work, except for 
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has been possible to cover a number of “| 
° |the larger chains in the shoe, grocery, 
| variety, drug. department, and tobacco 
| businesses. The additional staff should 
Boston NewYork Phila. Cleveland Richmond Atlanta Chicago St.Louis Minneap. Kan. City Dallas San F. | permit the assignment of sufficient ad- 
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the century in the realm of indus- 
try have brought us face to face 
with vexing and important problems. 

There is no situation today giving 
our statesmen and politicians more con- 
cern than the tremendous army of un- 
employed. Not only does this slow up 
economic progress, but it produces a so- 
cial situation ‘which is everything but 
rosy. 

When men are without work their 
buying powersis reduced. Although 
those city people who are unemployed 
do not buy raw wool, the market for 
the wool on the western ranches is cur- 


Tt changes of the first quarter of 


east and South can not sell his products. 


When the industrial workers of the 
New England States are out of employ- 
ment they purchase only the absolute 
essentials; consequently, the peanuts, 
of the South are without a market. 
Illustrations of a similar character 
could be cited all through society. 


- 


Suffice it to say that we know pro* 
ductive labor for which the laborer re- 
ceives a just wage is the dynamo of 
economic and social progress. Let the 
tide of employment rise and the wheels 
of industry will speed up. 

Study the unemployment situation in 
America and you will find that 75 to 90 
per cent of the unemployed falls within 
the class of unskilled laborers. More 
and more difficult is going to be the task 
of finding profitable employment for the 
untrained man. 

The untrained man is a slave to his 
machine, and in times of industrial de- 
pression lives in a state of overwhelm- 
ing fear—fear that he will lose his job, 
that he will not be able to get food for 
his family. There is nothing so terrify- 
ing as this particular fear. 

Modern industry must adjust itself 
to meet the needs and fads of society 
regardless of the cost. High-priced 
machines must be junked immediately 
the public demands a product they can- 
not produce. 

Industry demands for the manage- 
ment of machines a responsible worker. 
He must be trained in the principles 
and techniques of the industry so that 
when his machine is displaced he does 
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Skill as Labor Qualification 
for Avoiding Unemployment - 


Reduction in Ranks of Workers Who Have no 
. Trade as Preventive of Idleness Regarded by 
Educator as Problem of Vocational Training 








. 


By T. E. BROWN 


Director of Vocational Education, State of North Carolina 


not live in morbid horror of being dis- 
placed himself. \ 

The trained worker can make the ad- 
justment to the new machine. He is 
not a slave but a master of the ma- 
chine. 

Modern industry has little place for 
the irresponsible worker—for the man 
who is incapable of making these ad- 
justments in the industtial world dur- 
ing this highly spécialized machine 
age. \ 

A 


3 

Machines have increased in efficiency 
much faster than the human element in 
industry. The machines of today, par- 
ticularly in our textile mills, are too 
intricate, cost too much money, and are 
expected to turn out too large a unit of 
production to be entrusted to the un- 
trained worker. 

The best thing Congress can do for 
the reduction of unemployment is to 
increase greatly the fund for training 
workers through vocational classes. 
Whether it is pleasing to us or not we 
are rapidly becoming a nation of em- 

oyes. 

The formation of large mergers is 


the most significant movement in indus- | 


try and commerce. We may be sure 
that with this movement is coming bet- 
ter management and more careful at- 
tention to detail, which will see to it 
that only the efficient worker is em- 
ployed. 

a ; 

Science and invention are responsible 
for so many innovations in industry, 
making easier the task for the worker, 
increasing the opportunities for the em- 
ployment of labor, reducing the cost of 
comforts and conveniences not dreamed 
of in earlier days, that we are led to 
the conclusion that research, and train- 
ing based upon research, are the rem- 
edy for unemployment, and the cure 
for many of our industrial ills. 

Were it not for the millions of op- 
portunities afforded workers in the 
enterprises based on the contributions 
of science in the years within the mem- 
ory of most of us we should now be 
faced, in the United States, with an em- 
ployment problem appalling. in_ its 
mageruee and heart rending in its re- 
sults. 








HE name railway commission is 

misleading, because the railway 

commission of Nebraska not only 
has jurisdiction over the railroads, but 
has many other duties. 

At the present time the commission 
has jurisdiction over the following: 
Railroads, street railways and busses, 
telephone companies, stocks and bonds 
of any common carrier or public util- 
ity, express companies, telegraph com- 
panies, Pullman companies, tractor 
sales, electric transmission lines, con- 
solidation of any competing public util- 
ity, semipublic rural electric districts, 
bus operations, taxi and rent-car com- 
panies and aircraft. 

Matters which take official action are 
classified as informal complaints, for- 
mal cOmplaints and applications. The 
majority of cases are handled _in- 
formally, although in all cases when 
the occasion demands, a formal hear- 
ing is held. Pleadings in matters com- 
ing up under an application or a formal 
complaint are similar to pleadings filed 
in district court. 

In the past five years, there have been 
only five appeals taken from the orders 
of the commission. ‘ 

The commission has five departments, 
as follows: 

1.—The rate department, which han- 
dles practically all matters in relation 
to railroads. 

2.—The accounting department to 
which are referred all monthly and an- 
nual reports of the utilities and car- 
riers. This department also assists in 
any accounting work necessary in tele- 
phone rate cases or investigations of 
security issue applications. 

3.—The engineering department, 
which has, charge of all matters re- 
quiring technical knowledge, making 
and checking of valuations of telephone 
companies and other public utilities, 
for rate-making purposes, and in con- 
nection with issuance of securities. 

4.—The bus department, which has 
charge of operations of bus lines, taxi- 
cabs and rent cars, all of which file 
with this department surety bonds or 
public liability insurance _ policies. 
This department also has charge of su- 
pervision of licensing of aircraft and 
pilots. 

5.—The central office, which includes 
the record department, general tele- 
phone departments, Interstate Com- 


Control of Utilities in Nebraska 


Activities of State Railroad Commission 
By JOHN H. MILLER 


Member of Railroad Commission, State of Nebraska. 


merce Commission and Litigation rec- . 


ords, and the general. offices of the Com- 
mission. 

Our engineering department investi- 
gates and prepares orders for transmis- 
sion lines, both new and extensions of 
existing lines. This department also 
issues tractor permits of dealers, and 
permits to manufacturers. 

_ The accounfing department, in addi- 
tion to taking care of routine duties, 
makes inspections. 

_ The rate department in addition to 
its multiple duties, keeps‘an accurate 
record of all traffic forwarded and re- 
ceived at each of the stations in Ne- 
braska, subdivided into a number of 
commodities, such as grain, lumber, 
coal and livestock. 

There are questions of importance 
and interest that are presented daily by 
both shippers and the carriers. All of 
these questions have to be carefully 
studied before’ decisions are made. 

All busses are required to carry in- 
Surance or bonds, with minimum 
liability for one person of $5,000 and 
$1,000 for property damage. The same 
provisions of insurance are required 
for taxicabs and rent cars. 

The aircraft laws went into effect in 
July of 1929. The legislature failed to 
provide any funds for the policing of 
this law, and this commission has been 
forced to ask the sheriffs, county attor- 
neys, and the chambers of commerce to 
assist in enforcement. 

This law provides that no aircraft 
can be used in the State for carrying 
passengers until it has been inspected 
by Federal aircraft experts, and 
granted a license by this department. 
It further provides that no pilot may 
carry passengers until he has secured 
a limited commercial or transport li- 
cense from the Federal Government, 
and also a license from this department. 

The commission represents Nebraska, 
as a State, in all hearings: before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The 
commission is busy, and has been for 
several years, in protecting the inter- 
ests in Nebraska in the general rail- 
road rate investigations being con- 
ducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington. 

Nebraska is particularly interested in 
the grain-rate and class-rate cases. 
We expect decisions in both of these 
cases to be rendered sometime during 
this year. ; 
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Prevention of Handicaps 


as Best Policy of Child Welfare 


» - 


Methods for Correction of Delinquency and 


Dependency Will Effect Economies, Administrator Points Out 
By DR. MAE HABENICHT 


Superintendent, Bureau of Child Welfare, State of Iowa 


proven béyond question that in- 

dividual safety is secured and 
maintained only in social safety; and 
that social welfare concerns every 
member of society either from a finan- 
cial or a welfare angle. The need of 
administering such work in an intelli- 
gent and business-like manner is self- 
evident. 

Social welfare has become one of the 
distinct functions of government. In- 
asmuch as large sums of money are 
yearly expended on various forms of re- 
lief, the official social welfare program 


R forever world developments have 


. of a State is a matter of concern to 


every taxpayer. 

The State is concerned with the wel- 
fare of all its children. They are rec- 
ognized as its most precious possession. 

For the standards of care of all these 
children the State has a degree of re- 
sponsibility. For a certain group it 
has assumed a financial responsibility. 

We realize that this provision . for 
children is one of the State’s best in- 
vestments. In the welfare of the chil- 
dren of today lies the promise of good 
citizens of tomorrow. 


There are certain things every State 
department of child welfare should in- 
clude in its program. 

It should -approve all charters for 
new social welfare undertakings for 
children. This would prevent an over- 
development of one phase of work for 
children and direct interested organi- 
zations to the more needed fields of en- 
deavor, as well as assure that new un- 
dertakings conform to the most ad- 
vanced scientific approach _to their 
particulat field. 

It should provide expert supervision 
service to all local agencies. This su- 
pervisién service should be largely 
educational. By means of institutes 
and demonstrations it should offer to 
local communities opportunities for 
knowing the standards aimed at, what 
results should be obtained and what 
are the needs &till to be met. 

It should keep in constant touch with 
local problems and aid through consul- 
tation and advising with the local wel- 
fare workers. 

It should provide research facilities 
in its own field both statistical and so- 
cial. There is a wealth of information 
collected by every State department 
waiting to tell its story to the State. 
It would be the greatest piece of edu- 
cational work a State could do and 
would furnish the stimulus for a bigger 
and better program. 

It should provide the most intelligent 
sort of publicity in order to secure a 
full understanding of the needs and 
problems, of child welfare. News- 
papers and magazines should carry fre- 
queht articles dealing with these sub- 
jects to stimulate interest that will 
crystalize into action later on. 

It would be impossible to carry on the 
program without a staff with a high 
type of personnel. Such a staff of a 
central organization must be accept- 
able as advisors and consultants to all 
types of organizations and agencies as 
well’as private individuals. 

The State must lay a broad founda- 
tion as a base upon which the social 
welfare program for children can be 
built. This cannot be done success- 
fully and endure for a period of years 
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without this foundation work being well 
done. 

._We must have not only understand- 
ing of why the program is undertaken 
but also the financial support that 
comes with such an understanding. The 
whole-hearted cooperation of the entire 
community, both county and municipal, 
must be secured if the social welfare 
program is to endure and progress. So- 
cial welfare work cannot stand still, it 
must either go forward or backward. 

Fortunate indeed for us is it that 
students of social sciences have con- 
tributed so largely to our knowledge 
on these subjects that we no longer 
need to act without direction. We can 
take this knowledge to our governor 
and legislators and ask that wise laws 
be enacted in accord, with these scien- 
tific facts. 


We must believe that such a care- 
fully planned program will decrease the 
stream of dependents flowing into our 
State institutions. Then can we hope 
to decrease the size and number of 
State institutions and the size of the 
budget of appropriations for “care and 
cure.” 

The early concern in welfare work 
was with the care and correction of in- 
dividuals who were dependent, neg- 
lected or delinquent. These social 
problems were recognized and cared for 
long before cases could be studied and 
catalogued. When this information was 
available, then a diagnosis of the symp- 
toms enabled us to go beyond the imme- 
diate problems to the great underlying 
causes and outline preventive measures. 

During the years of this development 
the need for immediate care developed 
into organized work. As the years have 
passed this organized work has_ be- 
come well equipped and firmly estab- 
lished. 

Preventive measures are still unor- 
ganized—in a nebulous state in fact. 
One fact has become well established 
during this time—that the old plan of 
“care and cure” is uncertain, expensive 
and deadly slow. 

When we follow to the end the many 
cases coming under this old plan, we 
often ask ourselves if, after all, re- 
formatories reform and if children do 
make satisfactory adjustments outside 
of their own homes, Are we sufficiently 
concerned with the reasons for the ever- 
increasing use of State institutions? 
Are we interested in developing condi- 
tions in communities so that fewer and 
smaller institutions will be needed? 

All child welfare work should be 
largely preventive. Up to the present 
time prevention has played a small part 
in such programs. So many economic 
problems are bound up with the ques- 
tion or so closely related to it, that we 
fear to face the whole situation with 
all that it involves. 

We cannot consider this as an in- 
dividual problem for it concerns the 
entire community. A preventive pro- 
gram for a community should have as 
its goal an opportunity for each child 
to stand on its own two feet and face 
the world squarely, with a chance for 
success, 

Such a program should first of all 
organize all forces in the field of pre- 


vention and participate in formulating. 


_an extensive program with all the so- 
cial welfare agencies. This concerted 


action would develop better community 
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World, Drawn Together by Closer Intercourse, 
Becoming too Small to Be Separated by Bound- 
ary Lines, Says Governor of Minnesota 





By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


¢ Governor, State of Minnesota 


NTERNATIONAL boundaries no 
longer separate peoples. 

They mark the limits of the au- 
thority of governments, to he sure. 
Beyond them a policeman may not go 
to make arrests. 

On the other side folk pay taxes to 
other tax gatherers. They are subject 
to other, although similar, laws. 

But these things are, after all, super- 
ficial. The great concerns of people in 
the modern world are not governmental. 

They are social and economic. They 
have to do with standards of living, 
with education, with fellowship and 


_ neighborliness. 


e 


The modern world, with automobiles 
and good roads, with fast-moving rail- 
road trains, with ocean liners that cross 
the Atlantic in less than five days, with 
airplanes that travel 200 miles an hour, 
with telegraph and telephone wires 
stretched everywhere, with fast mails, 
with the radio, soon to transmit the 
speaker’s physical likeness as well as 
the sound of his voice—that world is 
becoming too small to pay much atten- 
tion to international boundary lines. 

There was a time when war was the 
normal expression of international re- 
lationship. The race is getting old 
enough—and I believe it is getting wise 
enough—to realize that war never ac- 
complished anything. Where progress 
seemed to result from it, it was because 
people mistook the symptom for the 
cure. » F 


No nation ever won a war. We be- 
lieved in 1918 that we, the Allies, had 
defeated Germany. We are not so sure 
of it today—not so sure of it when it 
seems that Germany is making more 
rapid recovery than any of the nations 
which opposed her. 

The world realizes the need of neigh- 
borliness because it has. become con- 
vineed of the folly, the futility and the 
human losses which have always re- 
sulted from unneighborliness. 

There are certain neighborly inter- 
ests which are of particular concern to 


Ontario in Canada and Minnesota in 
the United States. Across the line is 
the Quetico Provincial Park. We have 
the Superior National Forest. To- 
gether they constitute one of the most 
valuable recreational assets of the peo- 
ple of this continent. 

This great American playground, 
capable of yielding not only aesthetic 
but material returns, of producing 
trees to take the place of forests which 
are being rapidly depleted, is threat- 
ened by exploitation by private inter- 
ests. It is the mutual obligation of our 
people and those of Canada to see that 
this exploitation is not permitted. 

We have a mutual interest with Can- 
ada in developing the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway. There are jingoes 
on this side of the line who prate of 
an All-American route. They make 
their appeal to a chauvinism that is all 
but dead. 


A 


They are not successful in becloud- 
ing the issue. They are successful 
only in proving anew the truth once 
uttered by a great English statesman, 
that “patriotism is the last refuge of 
scoundrels.” 


The international route is American 


endugh to satisfy us on this side of the 
line. We believe it is Canadian enough 
to satisfy Canadians. It is the All- 
American route, because it is the only 
route that will serve all of America, 
which includes Canada as well as the 
United States. 


So far as that part of North America 
which lies this side of the Rio Grande 
is concerned, I believe we can say that 
it consists of two countries but one 
people. It has two nations, but one 
language; two flags, but one ideal of 
government. 

Together these countries can prove 
to the world that friendship is more 
effectual than opposition, that coopera- 
tion is more potent than contention, in 
advancing national interests and pro- 
moting the people’s welfare. 
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Local Responsibility for Safety 


Community Activities to Prevent Accident Urged 
By FRANK W. MATSON : 


President, Safety Council, State of Minnesota 


community is a project that is 
worthy of the deepest concern of 
the citizens of that community. \ 

If the need for a safety council is 
definitely established in the minds of 
the community leaders, these leaders 
are certain to place behind the organi- 
zation th€ necessary impetus to make it 
succeed. 

Some of the important work a local 
council can do is such things as seeing 
that safety education is included as 
part of the regular school curriculum. 
Experience has shown clearly that the 
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1 protection of human life in a 


standards and some of our problems 
would begin to be solved. 

Every county should have such a 
carefully organized social program that 
each agency and individual interested 
in social problems would have a com- 
plete understanding of the aims and 
extent of the work of each, and rapid 
progress would be possible because’ of 
this understanding. 

A department of rese4rch is a neces- 
sary part of a State welfare bureau to 
make available the many valuable re- 
ports that are filed with this depart- 
ment. These reports are of no value 
unless sorted and tabulated so they may 
be interpreted to the public. A careful 
study of this data would be invaluable 
in determining a future program. 

This can only be brought about by 
an intelligent presentation of facta 
based on a careful study of conditions. 
An emotional appeal may be necessary 
to gain attention but it must be backed 
up by solid facts and not propaganda. 

All these interested in social condi- 


tions are challenged to present a pre- ° 


ventive program which will offer a 
greater appeal than the neglected de- 
pendent or delinquent child offers. 
There is much to do in changing the 
attitude of the public toward social 
problems. 

It is our opportunity to help form 
opinions and kindle interest. A sus- 
tained interest intelligently directed 
will finally emerge as “activen” to put 
into effect all these forces. 

It cannot be done in a short time, but 
infinite patience is required. When 
trained parenthood is an established 
reality then our preventive program can 
go far. There will be no limit to what 
may be accomplished. 

We know we will never entirely eradi- 
cate dependency, neglect and delin- 
quency. We hope to greatly reduce the 
incidence of all handicaps of childhood 
by such an intelligent approach to 
these problems. 


education of the children in the public 
schools is splendidly worth while. 

In some of these schools where they 
are teaching safety today as a part of 
the regular course, they have been able 
to reduce accidents to children’ of 
school age as much as 60 per cent. 

We must instill in the minds of the 
youth of our country a love for safe 
practices. We must never discourage 
them in their play or take away any of 
the zest for healthy adventure; but we 
must teach them carefully to choose the 
safe way and so train their minds that 
unconsciously they will take the path 
away from carelessness and accident. 

The child of today is the worker 
of tomorrow. When these carefully 
taught children enter the plants of in- 
dustry, they will be better able to grasp 
their new safety problems and appre- 
ciate the value of safe practices. 

In the study of the accident problem, 
facts have been gathered about home 
hazards, and we know just where and 
how such accidents occur. The need 
here is again one of education. We 
must bring to the attention of the wife 
and mother a care for and an apprecia- 
tion of safe practices in the home. 

We are trying to teach the women of 
our country through their various 
organizations. No matter what these 
organizations are and no matter under 
what name their activities-are carried 
on, each one of them presents an oppor- 
tunity for safety instruction. , 

Each one can carry out a definite 
program that will place in the hands of 
its members carefully prepared litera- 
ture. Each one can provide a series of 
safety talks that will instruct a com- 
munity in the hazards of the home and 
how to avoid them. ~— , 

All this will be instrumental in re- 
ducing the toll of fatal accidents and 


permanent or partial disabilities occur- . 


ring each year among women and chil- 
dren in the home. . 

Safety exhibits and posters in store 
windows are an effective means of call- 
ing attention to the accident situation. 
Boy Scouts could be interested in this 
work. 

Warnings could be issued in this way 
at appropriate seasons against such 
dangers as explosives around July 4, 
swimming in Summer, hunting acci- 
dents in the Fall, monoxide gas poison- 
ing in closed garages, candles and cot- 


ton on Christmas trees, and many 
others. : 
A community council should not 


undertake too large a program. It 
would be better to do a few things effi- 
ciently and expand the work after ex- 
perience. The important thing is to 
make a start. 
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